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THE  COVNTP.Y  HOVSE 
OF  H H. ROGERS,  E§& 

WALKER,  b"  GILLETTE  AR.CHITECTS 


B"  JOHN  TAYLOK  BOYD,  ]f 


Few  among  recent  creations  of  Amer- 
ican architecture  will  excite  more 
interest  than  this  latest  work  of 
Walker  and  Gillette,  the  house  of  Mr. 
H.  H.  Rogers,  at  Southampton,  I.ong 
Island.  This  deserves  our  notice,  because 
not  only  is  it  a perfectly  wrought  design 
of  unusual  merit  in  itself,  but  it  brings 
to  the  front  certain  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  mass  and  color  at  the  root  of  the 
highest  art.  How  is  it  that  architects  oc- 
casionally allow  themselves  to  be  so  ab- 
sorbed in  the  technique  of  form  that  they 
grow  indifferent  to  the  needs  of  color  and 
of  mass?  In  this  respect,  Messrs.  Walker 
and  Gillette  have  been  of  great  service, 
in  repeating  the  warning  that  tech- 
nique is  a means,  not  an  end— a warning, 
moreover,  which  they  have  emphasized  in 
such  definite  terms  of  three  dimensions 


that,  unlike  mere  words,  it  cannot  be  very 
well  ignored. 

Southampton,  an  old  American  town, 
with  nearly  three  centuries  of  his- 
tory, lies  along  towards  the  eastern 
end  of  the  island,  about  a mile  from  the 
sea,  where  the  country  is  flat  and  rather 
sandy.  The  landscape  of  the  district  is 
one  of  dark  wind-swept  heaths  and  white 
dunes  along  the  ocean,  changing  inland 
to  a neighborhood  of  level  farms.  Be- 
cause of  these  attractions  and  its  soft  sea- 
climate,  which  permits  out-door  life 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
Southampton  has  become  well-known  as 
a place  of  country  residences. 

Only  a few  of  these  houses  front  di- 
rectly on  the  ocean,  and  one  of  them  is 
the  Rogers  house.  What  a rare  picture 
it  presented  when  I saw  it  last  autumn  in 
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the  soft  October  sunshine!  Perched 
astride  the  dune,  its  roofs  of  a mellow 
deep  claret  red  and  walls  of  rich  ochre 
gray,  spotted  with  blue  gray  shutters,  it 
stood  out  boldly  against  the  blue  sky. 
Along  the  crest  of  the  dune  the  dark  green 
beach  grass  tossed  in  the  wind  above  the 
white  sands,  where  the  blue  waves  broke 
into  glittering  mist  scarcely  fifty  yards 
away  from  the  house.  The  whole  scene, 
house,  gardens  and  sunlight,  seemed  al- 
most Italian,  and  the  incessant  wind  re- 
minded me  of  the  gale  in  the  oak  trees  of 
the  Villa  Farnese  on  the  mountain  top 
above  Caprarola. 

It  was  by  thus  braving  the  exposed  sit- 
uation that  the  owner  attained  a char- 
acter and  effect  hardly  to  be  acquired  in 
the  more  placid  neighborhood  of  South- 
ampton village.  I have  said  that  the  dunes 
form  a rampart  astride  which  is  the 
house.  This  placing  of  the  dwelling  brings 
the  first  floor  on  a level  with  the  top 
of  the  sloping  beach,  and  allows  the  base- 
ment floor  to  be  above  ground  on  the 
north,  at  the  garden  level.  Through  this 
arrangement,  the  kitchen,  laundry,  etc.,  of 
the  service  wing,  situated  in  the  basement, 
obtain  plenty  of  cheerful  light  and  air. 
To  protect  the  planting  from  the  never- 
ceasing  winds,  high  stucco  terra  cotta 
walls  surround  the  gardens  and  traverse 
them  at  intervals,  sub-dividing  them  into 
a series  of  courts.  Around  the  outside 
walls,  a screen  of  tree  masses  will  still 
further  shelter  the  shrubs  and  flowers, 
besides  furnishing  them  with  a back- 
ground. One  is  struck  with  the  unusual 
distinction  of  these  high  stucco  walls,  and 
wonders  why  they  are  not  used  oftener, 
for  besides  providing  a background,  the 
shadows  of  the  foliage  play  on  the  wall 
surfaces  with  a fine  sparkle  of  light  and 
shade  in  the  brilliant  illumination  of  our 
summer  sun.  Such  frequent  use  of  walls 
adds  a sense  of  comfort  and  protection, 
for  through  them  the  gardens  acquire  an 
intimate,  cozy,  sequestered  air — the  charm 
of  old  cloisters,  of  old  religious  enclos- 
ures. Yet  there  is  nothing  imitative  about 
all  this,  since  the  protecting  walls  are  a 
necessity  of  the  wind-driven  site. 

The  place  provides  a whole  series  of 
pictures,  one  after  the  other.  It  brought 
joy  to  the  photographer,  who  could  for- 


get the  injunction  to  “show  the  archi- 
tecture clearly”  and  turn  himself  loose  in 
his  picture-making.  The  house  is  a suc- 
cession of  combinations  in  masses,  shapes, 
colors  and  textures,  with  but  little  regard 
for  architectural  machinery.  In  fact, 
right  here  is  the  chief  secret  of  Messrs. 
Walker  and  Gillette’s  success  in  the  Rog- 
ers house.  The  architect  may  well  be 
thankful  when  painters  or  photographers 
find  in  his  achievements  opportunities 
for  the  brush  or  the  camera,  for  these  art- 
ists will  not  be  deceived  by  any  correct- 
ness of  architectural  technique,  or  by  elab- 
oration of  design;  rather  will  they  seek 
to  eliminate  or  to  suppress  all  details  and 
aim  for  whatever  fundamental  design  may 
be  discovered  in  the  architect’s  work. 
This  is  one  of  the  chief  necessities  in 
architecture  today — to  maintain  the  paint- 
er’s point  of  view,  the  painter’s  sense  of 
the  dramatic. 

The  free  treatment  of  Mr.  Rogers’ 
house  characterizes  the  plan  as  well.  The 
scheme  is  symmetrical,  but  not  obtrusive- 
ly so,  and  the  architecture  is  not  forced 
upon  the  beholder.  As  you  progress 
through  the  house  from  the  main  en- 
trance, you  are  aware  of  axes,  but  not  of 
balanced  symmetry.  Besides,  the  most 
symmetrical  front  of  the  house,  the  ocean 
front,  is  the  one  least  seen.  What  im- 
presses one  is  the  bold  treatment  of  sym- 
metrical balance,  the  big  striking  con- 
trasts ; large  openings  and  small  ones, 
broad  wall  surfaces  of  fine  texture  re- 
lieved by  bits  of  decoration  in  the  shape 
of  sculptured  ornament,  iron  grilles,  fur- 
niture and  hangings,  emphasizing  and  en- 
riching the  design,  preventing  baldness. 
This  bold,  honest  treatment  in  mass  and 
color,  this  skilled  sense  of  form  and  re- 
finement, this  discard  of  conventional 
formute  and  of  ostentation,  this  infor- 
mality— the  good  sense  and  sentiment  and 
gaiety  of  it  all — are  not  these  the  quali- 
ties most  precious  to  Americans?  Such 
an  effect  of  simplicity  and  informality 
with  a dramatic  effect — could  we  have 
anything  better  in  architecture? 

The  numerous  drawings  reproduced  in 
these  pages  illustrate  admirably  the  prin- 
ciples of  design  outlined  above.  It  will 
be  seen  that  they  represent  little  more 
than  plain  walls  and  door  and  window 
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HOUSE,  WALLS  AND  STABLES— VIEW  PRESENTED  IN  APPROACHING  THE  COUNTRY  PLACE 
OF  H.  H.  ROGERS,  ESQ.,  SOUTHAMPTON,  L.  I. 

Walker  & Gillette,  Architects. 


HOUSE  AND  FLOWER- GARDEN-COUNTRY  HOUSE  OF  H.  H.  ROGERS,  ESQ.,  SOUTHAMPTON,  L.  I. 

Walker  & Gillette,  Architects. 
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WEST  (ENTRANCE)  ELEVATION,  COMPARE  PHOTOGRAPH  ON  PAGE  FIVE— COUNTRY  HOUSE  OF 
H.  H.  ROGERS,  ESQ.,  SOUTHAMPTON,  L.  I. 

Walker  & Gillette,  Architects. 


openings.  In  this  regard  they  will  remind 
the  readers  of  The  Architectural  Record 
of  the  simple  drawings  of  McKim,  Mead 
and  White  for  the  Harvard  Club  plunge 
published  in  the  November  issue.  To 
a certain  type  of  client,  who  loves  dis- 
play, they  would  be  extremely  disappoint- 
ing, and  on  paper  they  would  make  but  a 
sorry  showing  against  a more  conven- 
tional design  of  pilasters,  cornices  and 
ornament,  elaborately  drawn  and  tricked 
out.  But  as  executed,  as  built,  how  infin- 
itely superior  they  are ! They  prove  the 
more  ostentatious  efifects  to  be  but  idle 
glitter,  mere  soap-bubbles  of  architecture ! 
Mis  the  old,  old  conflict  between  paper 
architecture  and  real  architecture,  a con- 
flict which  harasses  both  architect  and 
client.  Fortunately,  the  more  discern- 
ing part  of  the  public  today  is  willing  to 
accept  a simple  drawing  from  an  archi- 
tect, and  to  stand  by  him  loyally  in  carry- 
ing it  out  in  construction. 

Of  course.  Walker  and  Gillette  have 
not  deserted  tradition  in  the  Rogers 
house.  It  provides  reminiscences  of  very 
early  Renaissance  Italy,  with  many  me- 
dieval touches  and  some  high  Renais- 


sance ones.  Its  contrast  of  plain  wall  sur- 
faces with  sparkling  bits  of  detail,  its 
virility  and  dramatic  effects  are  distinctly 
Spanish.  But  if  this  house  were  side  by 
side  with  any  villa  in  Italy,  it  would  re- 
veal more  differences  than  appear  at  first 
glance — its  American  qualities  would  be 
brought  out.  For  one  thing,  there  are  the 
more  generous  window  openings,  the 
lower  story  heights  of  the  Rogers  house, 
besides  its  greater  air  of  comfort  and  hos- 
pitality, its  atmosphere  of  an  American 
home.  Indeed,  why  may  not  Americans 
seek  inspiration  in  the  Middle  Ages? 
Just  as  the  Renaissance  Italians  turned  to 
classic  antiquity,  so  do  moderns  discover 
in  themselves  a real  sympathy  for  the 
picturesqueness  and  the  romance  of  me- 
dieval times. 

How  consistently  the  Rogers  house 
embodies  these  principles ! With  the  co- 
operation of  architect  and  client,  bits  of 
sculpture,  fragments  of  decoration  and 
color,  columns,  fireplaces,  etc.,  have  been 
carefully  selected  and  given  a right  place 
in  the  design.  This  is  as  true  of  the  long 
expanse  of  garden  walls  as  of  the  house 
itself.  The  gardens  teem  with  odd  bits 
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of  interest,  likewise  all  the  interior  dec- 
orations— furniture,  hangings,  art  ob- 
jects— have  been  chosen  and  built  into 
the  scheme  of  architecture  to  become  an 
integral  part  of  it,  just  enough  to  com- 
plete each  room  and  nothing  more.  The 
result  is  a really  impressive  collection 
of  art  objects.  One  is  reminded  some- 
what of  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardiner’s  Fenway 
house,  in  Boston,  and  also  of  the  Davan- 
zati  palace  in  Florence,  the  opening  of 
which  to  the  public  caused  such  a stir  sev- 
eral years  ago. 

Let  us  consider  the  details.  Approach- 
ing the  house,  the  first  impression  is  of 
the  long  west  wall  and  the  stable  at  one 
end,  and  the  house  at  the  other — a view 
of  the  whole  estate.  As  we  turn  into 
the  entrance  court  on  the  south,  we  no- 
tice a long  pool  with  white  marble  curb 
in  the  foreground,  beyond  it  the  fine  en- 
trance doorway.  This  doorway  is  the 
main  feature  in  an  unsymmetrical  ele- 
vation. The  door  itself  is  a heavy  pan- 
eled, medieval-looking  thing,  as  are  all 
the  doors  in  the  first  story  of  the  house. 
( Incidentally,  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  technical  side  of  the  profession  may 
care  to  refer  to  the  files  of  The  Architec- 
tural Record  for  April,  1914,  containing 
a special  article  on  the  work  of  Walker 
and  Gillette,  and  see  how  closely  two  ex- 
cellent preliminary  sketches  have  been 
followed  out  in  the  photographs  of  the 
completed  work.  These  are  the  garden 
elevation  of  the  house,  illustrated  as  a 
head-piece  on  the  first  page  of  the  article, 
and  the  pen-and-ink  sketch  on  page  297, 
of  this  entrance  court,  on  the  west  of  the 
house.)  Entering  from  the  court,  we  find 
ourselves  in  a lower  hall  paved  with  tile, 
with  walls  of  tinted  plaster,  somewhat 
the  color  of  sandstone  and  spanned  with 
an  undecorated  groin-vaulted  ceiling.  Off 
this  entrance  hall  open  two  dressing  suites 
for  visitors,  finished  in  tints  of  faded  old 
rose.  Unusual  indeed  is  the  main  stair- 
way of  brick  treads  and  risers,  topped 
with  an  extremely  simple  iron  rail. 

At  the  head  of  the  stairs  in  the  main 
floor  is  an  attractive  little  den,  decorated 
with  an  oak  beamed  ceiling,  bookcases  at 
one  end,  and  a small  fireplace  of  tall, 
whimsical  design  at  the  other.  Here  is  a 
noteworthy  feature  of  this  little  room;  it 
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DETAIL  OF  RECEPTION  ROOM  CEILING— COUNTRY  HOUSE  OF  H.  H.  ROGERS, 

SOUTHAMPTON,  L.  I. 

Walker  & Gillette,  Architects. 
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GARDEN  DETAIL-COUNTRY  HOUSE  OF  H.  H.  ROGERS,  ESQ.,  SOUTHAMPTON,  L.  L 
Walker  & Gillette,  Architects. 


VISTA  ALONG  MAIN  AXIS  OF  GARDENS  SHOWING  POOL  AT  CROSS-AXIS— COUNTRY  HOUSE 
OF  H.  H.  ROGERS,  ESQ.,  SOUTHAMPTON,  L.  I. 

Walker  & Gillette,  Architects. 
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has  not  a bit  of  trim  in  it.  ’ The  floor  is 
laid  with  small  hexagonal  red  tiles,  with 
a tile  base  at  the  walls  some  6 inches 
high,  and  above  this  base  is  a band  of  yel- 
lowish gray  about  20  inches  high.  In- 
stead of  using  wooden  architraves,  the 
panelbacks  of  the  doors  and  windows  are 
splayed  back  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls, 
and  painted  gray  with  a gray  edging 
around  the  opening.  All  the  rest  of  the 
walls,  except  this  gray  base  and  the  gray 
strip  around  the  doors  and  windows,  are 
a deep  rich  blue.  In  fact  blue,  of  one 
shade  or  another,  is  the  color  one  notices 
most  in  the  house,  which  has  indeed  a 
great  variety  of  color.  The  dimensions 
of  this  room  are  21  feet  by  14  feet  8 
inches,  with  clear  ceiling  height  of  14 
feet  4 inches. 

Also  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  do  we 
find  the  large  reception  room,  the  win- 
dows of  which  look  south  on  the  sea  and 
north  over  the  main  axis  of  the  garden. 
There  is  a long  oak  table  down  the  centre 
of  the  room,  and  at  the  opposite  end  a 
large  old  stone  hooded  fireplace,  brought 
from  Italy.  The  floor  is  of  oak.  Unus- 
ually effective,  the  ceiling  of  this  drawing 
room  is  paneled  in  squares,  three  across 
the  room  and  five  the  length  of  it,  of  oak 
and  plaster,  very  dark,  picked  out  in  deep 
colors.  The  hangings  and  furniture  cov- 
erings are  of  a soft  clear  blue  of  medium 
value,  with  faint  gold  threads  running 
through  the  material.  The  walls  are 
plaster  tinted  somewhat  the  color  of  sand- 
stone. The  dining  room  has  much  the 
same  treatment  as  the  reception  room — 
plaster  walls,  oak  ceilings,  marble  fire- 
place and  oak  floors.  The  dimensions  of 
the  reception  room  are  44  feet  4 inches  by 
29  feet  3 inches,  with  clear  height  of  14 
feet  2 inches : of  the  dining  room,  29 
feet  4 inches  by  24  feet,  height  14  feet. 

These  are  the  principal  rooms  and  well 
do  they  typify  the  spirit  of  the  whole  de- 
sign. In  them  the  architecture  is  sub- 
dued to  make  a background  for  the  furni- 
ture and  hangings — without  any  competi- 
tion between  the  two.  It  is  a principle 
that  is  coming  more  and  more  into  mod- 
ern art,  though  it  is  as  old  as  anything 
we  know.  What  a sense  of  rest  these 
rooms  give  us ! What  harmony  of  color 
and  of  form!  No  spottiness,  no  osten- 
tation, no  surfeit  anywhere. 


As  part  of  the  main  floor  layout  are 
the  two  loggias,  opening  off  the  main 
rooms  south  and  north,  which  are  more 
traditional  than  most  of  the  Rogers  house. 
The  south  loggia  overlooking  the  sea 
has  a red  tile  floor  and  elliptical  vaulted 
ceiling  with  penetrations,  painted  a light 
clear  blue.  This  blue  field  is  relieved  by 
the  narrowest  of  white  vault  ribs  and 
medallions  showing  the  signs  of  the  Zo- 
diac. Delightful  indeed  is  the  north  log- 
gia, overlooking  the  garden,  to  the  left 
of  the  main  axis,  the  walls  of  which  are 
covered  with  some  remarkable  frescoes. 

In  the  bedroom  floor  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing to  find  a slight  change  of  character. 
Heavy  oak  tables  and  chairs  would  be 
something  of  a nuisance  in  bedrooms, 
and  there  is  provided  instead  simple, 
graceful  modern  furniture,  painted  in  the 
lightest  of  tones.  The  rooms  themselves 
show  a surprisingly  simple,  uniform 
treatment;  delicate  trims,  a slight  “pic- 
ture” mould,  painted  blue — from  which 
pictures  do  not  hang — and  a 6 inch  cove 
above  the  picture  mould  at  the  ceiling,  of 
which  the  clear  height  is  9 feet.  The  usual 
mantelpiece  treatment  is  missing;  instead 
the  small  fireplaces  are  merely  openings 
in  the  face  of  the  plaster  wall,  edged  with 
vitrified  figured  tile,  and  built  with  a 
raised  cement  hearth  and  a little  shelf 
supported  on  four  brackets  above  the 
opening.  The  door  and  window  trims  are 
detailed  with  a flat  band,  which  is  tinted 
a rich  blue  or  else  decorated  in  a flower 
pattern,  to  harmonize  with  the  painted 
furniture.  All  the  rest  of  the  trim  is  a 
strong  gray  and  the  plaster  walls  are 
painted  in  extremely  light  tones.  Alto- 
gether, it  would  be  impossible  to  exagger- 
ate the  good  taste  of  these  bedrooms. 

In  such  a design  of  large  plane  sur- 
faces, careful  treatment  of  texture  is 
absolutely  a necessity.  The  tile,  ironwork 
and  woodwork  of  the  house  and  gardens 
are  all  selected  to  this  end.  Inside,  the 
plaster  walls  have  a texture  somewhat  re- 
sembling that  of  painted  burlap  or  the 
very  roughest  water  color  paper.  As  for 
the  outside,  to  equal  the  tile  roofs,  one 
must  visit  Segovia  or  Salamanca  in 
Northern  Spain,  where  perhaps  the  finest 
roof  tiles  in  the  world  are  found ; and  it 
is  interesting  to  learn  that  the  archi- 
tects have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  soften 
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the  lines  of  the  roof  by  making  them 
slightly  uneven,  as  if  they  had  become 
wavy  through  age.  The  photographs  give 
some  idea  of  the  effective  finish  of  the 
stucco  walls,  and,  as  a further  example 
of  this  careful  attention  to  detail,  the 
ironwork  has  been  hand  wrought  by  Bel- 
gian workmen. 

A slight  notice  of  the  gardens  com- 
pletes the  description  of  the  Rogers 
house.  The  design  was  supervised  by  the 
architects,  and  the  planting  is  the  work  of 
Mr.  Gallagher  of  the  Olmstead  Brothers’ 
firm  of  landscape  architects,  of  Brook- 
line, Mass.  I have  mentioned  the  situation 
on  level  ground  to  the  north  of  the  house, 
and  the  big  stucco  walls  that  surround  and 
intersect  the  planting.  There  are  really 
three  long  parallel  axes  that  lead  down 
from  the  house,  divided  by  these  high  en- 
closures. The  main  axis,  on  the  recep- 
tion room  of  the  house,  shows  an  ex- 
panse of  greensward,  with  a large  pool 
in  the  centre  of  the  nearest  court,  mark- 
ing the  cross-axis.  The  west  parallel 
axis  runs  from  a gate  in  the  entrance 
court,  and  follows  through  a series  of  de- 


lightful flower  gardens  of  intricate  geo- 
metrical paths,  in  delicate  scale,  where 
a multitude  of  dainty,  reed-like  Gothic 
'columns  about  6 feet  high  are  outlined 
admirably  against  the  foliage  and  flowers. 
In  contrast  to  the  other  two  long  vistas, 
the  third  parallel  axis,  opposite  the  ser- 
vice wing,  is  cut  up  into  three  cozy  little 
square  enclosures  beyond  the  service  court 
from  which  they  are  separated.  First  is 
a little  grass  court  called  the  croquet  gar- 
den ; next,  at  the  cross-axis,  an  exquisite 
garden  of  roses  and  cedars;  and  further 
on,  a children’s  garden  with  a quaint  play- 
house in  it. 

All  this  work,  house  and  gardens,  is 
conceived  in  the  spirit  of  true  architec- 
ture. The  practical  needs  are  completely 
fulfilled,  and  are  expressed  in  terms  of 
mass,  shapes,  colors,  and  textures,  in  the 
most  perfect  way.  Fortunately  the  day 
of  architecture  copied  from  books  and 
“examples”  is  passing,  and  we  are  glad 
to  hail  a work  so  free,  so  sure,  and  so 
splendidly  dramatic.  There  is  nothing  so 
difficult  as  to  be  dramatic,  without  ever 
being  theatrical. 


MIDDLE  AND  LOWER  GARDEN— GROUP  OF  THREE 
RELATED  HOUSES  ON  WILLOW  GROVE  AVENUE, 
ROBERT  RODES  McGOODWIN,  ARCHITECT. 


PAgTOl^IUS  PARK..  PHILADELPHIA 
AND  ITS  RESIDENTIAL  DEVELOPMENT 

BY  MAROLD  D.  EBERLEIN 


The  creation  of  Pastorius  Park,  St. 
Martins,  Philadelphia,  along  with 
the  erection  of  adjacent  dwellings, 
affords  a threefold  opportunity  for  profit- 
able study,  highly  significant  from  the  as- 
pect of  city  planning  in  connection  with 
coherent  residential  development.  The 
scheme  of  development  supplies,  in  the 
first  place,  an  admirable  instance  of  a 
comprehensive  plan  to  eliminate  an  ugly 
suburban  slum  and  make  what  has  been, 
until  recently,  an  unprepossessing  tract 
of  untilled  farm  land  into  an  engaging 
garden  spot,  eventually  to  be  incorporated 
in  the  chain  of  the  city  park  system,  whose 
upkeep  is  under  the  charge  of  the  park 
commissioners.  Conditions  of  local  to- 
pography have  marked  this  tract  for  the 
intersection  of  two  important  thorough- 
fares, bound,  before  long,  to  be  main 
arteries  of  a constant  flow  of  inter-sub- 
urban traffic  and  the  provisions  adopted 
were  studied  with  a provident  view  to  fu- 
ture requirements  as  well  as  present  de- 
siderata. 

In  the  second  place,  the  plan  of  Pas- 
torius Park  and  the  adjacent  houses 
shows  a well  considered  scheme  of  erect- 
ing on  the  land  abutting  upon  the  edges 
of  the  park  a suitable  and  original  envi- 
ronment of  dwellings.  The  scheme 
adopted,  and  already  partly  realized,  in- 
corporates certain  features  that  have  not 
hitherto  figured,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
in  any  previous  American  building  devel- 
opment of  a similar  nature.  Finally,  the 
Pastorius  Park  development  gives  an  op- 
portunity to  see  three  architects  working 


independently  but  concurrently^  upon  the 
plans  of  surrounding  dwellings  in  such  a 
manner  that  there  may  be  sufficient  archi- 
tectural unity,  when  all  the  buildings  are 
completed,  to  ensure  the  ultimate  agree- 
able aspect  of  the  park  environment. 
While  each  architect  enjoys  considerable 
liberty  inThe  choice  of  expression,  so  that 
his  individuality  of  interpretation  is  not 
curtailed,  it  is  so  arranged,  through  ami- 
cable collaboration,  that  there  shall  be  in 
the  final  ensemble  neither  jarring  incon- 
sistencies nor  disappointing  incongruities. 

How  the  plan  for  the  park  came  into 
being,  and  how  the  scheme  was  evolved 
to  have  all  the  neighboring  houses  de- 
signed to  compose  a coherent  architec- 
tural ensemble,  is  a story  not  without 
an  interest  of  its  own.  Besides  showing 
how  a large  and  far-reaching  result  can 
often  come  about  from  the  determination 
to  embody  in  tangible  form  the  passing 
chance  inspiration  of  a moment,  it  outlines 
the  steps  by  which  a practical  realization 
was  arrived  at  and  affords  an  insight  into 
conditions  necessary  to  a clear  under- 
standing of  the  development.  The  idea 
for  the  park  was  born  in  London.  Sev- 
eral years  ago,  the  gentleman  to  whose 
energetic  initiative,  public-spirit  and  far- 
sightedness the  inception  and  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  scheme  are  wholly  due. 
chanced  to  be  stopping  at  the  Hyde  Park 
Hotel  in  Knightsbridge  and,  looking  out 
over  the  park,  set  with  its  refreshing 
greenery  in  the  midst  of  the  surrounding 
city,  was  seized  with  the  idea  of  carrying 
out  at  St.  Martins,  Philadelphia,  the  prm- 
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ciple  of  a dwelling-surrounded  park  as  an 
important  constructive  measure  of  city 
beautification.  Conditions  were  ripe  for 
the  furtherance  of  such  a project,  al- 
though there  were  several  very  material 
obstacles  to  be  overcome  before  it  could 
be  brought  to  a successful  issue.  The 
tract  of  land  that  logically  suggested 
itself  for  conversion  into  a small  park 
was  bound  eventually  to  be  built  upon  in 
the  natural  course  of  the  city’s  growth 
unless  some  plan  was  immediately  adopt- 
ed to  reserve  it  as  a breathing  space. 
Fortunately  there  were  buildings  upon 
only  a small  part  of  it,  and  they  were 
of  such  a character  that  their  preserva- 
tion would  have  been  a detriment  to  the 
neighborhood.  The  rest  of  the  land — 
the  tract  comprised  within  the  limits  of 
Pastorius  Park  is  altogether  about  thir- 
teen and  a half  acres — had  ceased  to  be 
used  for  farm  purposes  because  of  city 


encroachment  and  was  idly  producing  a 
luxuriant  crop  of  weeds  and  brambles. 
Part  of  it  was  considerably  lower  than 
the  grade  which  the  city  survey  required 
for  several  streets  that  were  about  to  be 
cut  through,  so  that  the  arrival  of  trains 
of  dump  wagons  was  imminent. 

But  there  were  considerations  that  in- 
vited the  creation  of  a small  park  at  this 
point.  Hartwell  Lane  traversed  it  from 
east  to  west  just  about  the  middle  and 
Hartwell  Lane,  when  certain  pending  im- 
provements were  carried  out,  was  bound 
to  become  the  main  artery  of  communi- 
cation between  Chestnut  Hill  and  the 
Whitemarsh  Valley  region,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Bryn  Mawr,  Haverford,  Me- 
rion,  Radnor,  and  all  the  numerous  chain 

*The  plan  of  the  park  is  that  adopted  by  all  three 
architects.  The  location  of  houses  in  this  diagram 
is  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  McGoodwin,  individually. 
Substantial  changes  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Duhring 
and  Mr.  Gilchrist  in  the  grouping  of  their  houses. 
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Robert  Rodes  McGoodwin,  Architect. 


COMMON  COURTYARD— GROUP  OF  THREE  RELATED  HOUSES  ON  WILLOW  GROVE  AVENUE. 

Robert  Rodes  McGoodw;in,  Architect. 
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of  residential  settlements  along  the  main 
line  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  im  the 
old  Welsh  Barony  tract,  on  the  other. 
The  Lincoln  Drive,  a boulevard  which  ex- 
tended from  Fairmount  Park  towards 
Chestnut  Hill,  was  to  cut  through  part 
of  the  tract  and  come  to  a dead  end  at  a 
street  nearby — a blundering,  ill-planned 
and  meaningless  termination  for  an  im- 
portant boulevard.  According  to  the  con- 
tour map  of  the  land,  much  of  it  was 
below  the  prescribed  grade,  but,  as  an 
offset  to  this,  the  conformation  made  a 
gently  sloping  amphitheatre,  there  were 
some  fine  old  trees,  a good  brook  and  a 
spacious  old  springhouse — all  of  them 
destined  to  go  if  the  city  grade  plans, 
as  they  then  stood,  were  to  be  carried  out. 

The  constructive  plan  evolved,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  considerations  just  noted, 
contemplated  preserving  the  natural  fea- 
tures as  they  then  existed  and  turning 
them  to  the  best  account.  The  amphi- 
theatre-like  contour  of  the  land  was  to 
be  retained,  the  course  of  the  brook  was 


to  be  cleared  of  obstructions,  the  trees 
were  to  be  saved  and  the  springhouse  was 
to  be  repaired  and  made  the  centre  of  a 
pleasing  water  feature.  Lincoln  Drive 
was  to  be  given  a better  and  more  rea- 
sonable course  that  would  bring  its  ter- 
minus to  the  Germantown  Road  nearly 
opposite  the  point  where  another  great 
highway,  the  Bethlehem  Pike,  branches 
off,  so  that  a continuous  boulevard, 
stretching  for  miles  into  the  Whitemarsh 
Valley  and  beyond,  would  be  assured. 
The  intersection  of  Hartwell  Lane  and 
the  Lincoln  Drive  was  to  be  made  in 
the  centre  of  the  proposed  park. 

The  chief  obstacles  to  be  overcome  be- 
fore this  scheme  could  be  adopted  con- 
sisted of  inducing  the  various  city  au- 
thorities to  consent  to  the  revision  of  the 
plans  for  Lincoln  Drive,  although  the 
new  plan  was  far  more  logical  and  better 
served  the  purposes  of  traffic ; the  aban- 
donment of  certain  grade  provisions,  and, 
finally,  the  appropriation  of  the  neces- 
sary funds  to  condemn  and  remove  two 
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rows  of  small  houses — one  of  them  little 
better  than  a slum,  and  thoroughly  un- 
sightly and  undesirable — that  had  been 
built  about  twenty  or  twenty-five  years 
ago  on  the  lines  of  two  then  proposed 
streets.  These  undesirable  dwellings  and 
their  yards  occupied  in  all  about  two 
acres. 

All  difficulties,  however,  were  sur- 
mounted. Sundry  objections  that  had 
been  raised  were  withdrawn.  The  modi- 
fication in  the  course  of  the  Lincoln  Drive 
and  its  extension  for  a slight  additional 
distance  were  approved,  consent  was  se- 
cured to  retain  the  natural  contour  of 
the  land  and  funds  were  appropriated  to 
condemn  and  remove  the  existing  small 
houses  and  to  make  the  necessary  expen- 
ditures for  street  building  in  the  case 
of  the  Drive  and  Hartwell  Lane.  The 
appropriation  of  the  requisite  remaining 
acreage  for  the  park  was  a comparatively 
simple  matter,  as  the  land  was  all  in  the 
possession  of  two  owners  who  were 
heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  project, 
one  of  them  being  the  gentleman  already 


mentioned  who  had  conceived  the  whole 
scheme.  The  actual  work  of  construc- 
tion was  then  ready  to  be  entered  upon. 

It  was  designed  that  the  residential 
development  adjoining  the  park  should 
consist  of  houses  of  moderate  size  and 
moderate  cost  or  rental.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  requirement,  it  was  determined 
that  they  should  be  of  sterling  architec- 
tural merit.  This  was  quite  as  much  of 
a sine  qua  non  as  the  first  consideration. 
In  the  experience  gained  through  other 
houses  erected  in  the  vicinity  within  the 
past  decade,  it  had  been  thoroughly 
proved  that  houses  of  this  character  were 
constantly  in  demand,  while  the  houses 
that  had  been  built  in  the  manner  em- 
ployed by  the  ordinary  speculative  builder 
went  a-begging.  Tenants  or  purchasers,  as 
the  case  might  be,  demanded  dwellings 
possessed  of  some  individuality  and  ar- 
chitectural worth  and  were  not  satisfied 
with  the  jerry-built  rows  or  semi-detached 
structures  all  patterned  after  the  same 
banal  plan.  They  had  shown  an  unmis- 
takable preference  for  the  better  planned 
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Edmund  B.  Gilchrist,  Architect. 


houses  designed  with  some  consideration 
for  architectural  amenity,  even  when  they 
had  to  pay  somewhat  more  for  them.  A 
notable  case  in  point  was  to  be  seen  in 
the  quadruple  houses,  designed  by  Messrs. 
Duhring,  Okie  and  Ziegler,  fully  de- 
scribed in  The  Architectural  Record  of 
July,  1913.  At  that  time,  these  houses 
rented  for  forty  dollars  a month,  they 
were  all  occupied,  and  there  was  a wait- 
ing list  of  eager  applicants.  At  the  same 
time  there  was,  less  than  a block  distant, 
and  in  a thoroughly  desirable  neighbor- 
hood, a row  of  houses  of  the  usual  specu- 
lative builder’s  operation  type,  renting 
for  thirty  dollars  a month,  only  two  of 
which  were  occupied.  The  determina- 
tion, therefore,  to  make  the  houses  in  the 
residential  development  of  the  tract  ad- 


jacent to  Pastorius  Park  architecturally 
worth  while  was  fully  justified  by  sound 
business  considerations  and  was  not  a 
chimerical  project  of  merely  idealistic 
origin. 

Besides  Herman  Louis  Duhring,  Jr., 
of  Messrs.  Duhring,  Okie  and  Ziegler, 
two  other  architects,  Edmund  B.  Gil- 
christ and  Robert  Rodes  McGoodwin,  had 
previously  designed  a nufnber  of  houses 
in  the  neighborhood  for  the  sponsor  of 
Pastorius  Park  and  the  building  develop- 
ment of  the  ground  adjacent  to  its  her- 
ders. These  three  architects  were  chosen 
to  develop  a scheme  for  the  treatment  of 
the  park  itself  and  to  plot  the  location  of 
houses  to  be  built  around  it.  They  were 
also  to  design  the  houses,  each  architect 
taking  dififerent  groups  to  develop  accord- 
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ing  to  his  conception.  The  houses,  there- 
fore, do  not  represent  collaboration  fur- 
ther than  an  adherence  to  a general  and 
somewhat  elastic  outline  of  requirements, 
sufficient  to  ensure  an  harmonious  result 
in  the  aggregate.  Ample  scope  was  thus 
given  for  individual  initiative  and  origin- 
ality in  the  treatment  of  the  several 
groups. 

The  first  thing  to  settle  was  the  laying 
out  of  the  park.  Hartwell  Lane  crossed 
it  in  a straight  line  in  the  middle.  Lin- 
coln Drive  entered  the  lower  end  at  a 
diagonal,  crossed  Hartwell  Lane  in  the 
middle,  curved  slightly  in  the  upper  por- 
tion as  it  skirted  the  foot  of  a rise,  and 
passed  out  at  practically  the  same  angle 
at  which  it  had  entered.  A plan  for  the 
park  and  the  location  of  the  proposed 
houses  on  the  adjacent  land  had  been  sub- 
mitted by  a prominent  firm  of  landscape 
architects,  but  it  was  perfunctory  and 
lacking  in  character  and  was  set  aside 
as  entirely  inadequate  to  the  situation. 
Each  of  the  three  architects,  already 
named,  then  prepared  plans  and  the 
scheme  finally  adopted  represents  the 
work  of  all  three,  arrived  at  by  frequent 


conference  and  the  weighing  of  all  ques- 
tions of  expediency.  The  constructive 
work  so  far  achieved  in  the  park,  out- 
side of  the  road  building  now  under  way, 
is  the  reclamation  of  the  springhouse,  of 
which,  with  its  adjoining  sunken  pool  and 
the  entering  brook,  there  are  several  ac- 
companying illustrations.  Mr.  Duhring 
was  especially  interested  in  saving  the 
springhouse  and  the  trees  near  by,  all 
of  which  would  have  been  swept  away 
had  the  city’s  original  grade  plan  been 
adhered  to,  while  the  brook  would  have 
been  buried  in  a sewer.  The  springhouse 
needed  but  little  repair,  a slight  diversion 
was  made  in  the  course  of  the  brook,  and 
at  a trfling  expense  for  digging  a pool 
and  laying  up  dry  retaining  walls  of  na- 
tive stone  an  enlivening  water  feature  of 
permanent  value  was  secured.  It  was  a. 
simple  matter  to  grasp  opportunities  of- 
fered ready  at  hand  and  make  the  most 
of  them,  as  was  done  in  this  case,  but  too- 
often  such  opportunities  provided  by  na- 
ture are  wholly  ignored  or  brushed  aside 
to  make  way  for  some  preconceived 
scheme  that  oftentimes  has  not  nearly  the- 
same  merit  as  the  unspoiled  natural  con- 
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ditions.  Mention  is  therefore  due  the 
commendable  wisdom  displayed  in  keep- 
ing and  improving  a good  thing  already 
on  the  spot,  although  it  might  not  ac- 
cord with  the  plan  for  a formal,  and  too 
often  dull,  park  area. 

The  groups  of  houses,  in  connection 
with  the  residential  development  of  the 
park,  already  finished,  under  actual  con- 
struction or  planned  to  be  started  in  the 
immediate  future,  present  features  that 
are  unusual  and,  for  that  reason,  deserv- 
ing of  special  study.  In  the  group  of  three 
houses,  at  the  junction  of  Willow  Grove 
Avenue  and  the  Lincoln  Drive,  the  archi- 
tect has  taken  advantage  of  the  slope  of 
the  ground  to  create  an  interesting  ar- 
rangement of  three  levels  in  the  form  of 
a sunken  garden,  a middle  terrace,  on 
which  stand  the  two  forward  houses,  and 
an  upper  terrace,  on  which  is  the  house 
farthest  removed  from  the  street.  The 
retaining  walls  that  separate,  the  steps 
and  the  random  paving  of  the  garden 
walks  are  all  made  of  the  same 
native  grey  Chestnut  Hill  stone  as  is  used 
in  the  quarry-faced  rubble  walls  of  the 
houses.  The  accompanying  illustrations 
and  the  plan  on  page  twenty-six  (which 
has  been  somewhat  changed  in  actual  exe- 
cution), will  fully  make  clear  the  manner 
in  which  the  three  separate  dwellings  are 
built  around  three  sides  of  an  open  quad- 
rangle or  courtyard,  the  middle  level  with 
its  random  paved  walks  and  central  pool 
forming  a common  lawn  expanse  for  all 
three.  Indeed,  the  whole  garden  area  on 
all  three  levels  belongs  to  all  the  houses 
in  common  and  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  admirable  features  of  this  group 
arrangement.  The  satisfactory  upkeep, 
of  course,  implies  a reasonable  degree  of 
neighborly  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
occupants  of  all  three  houses,  but  it  is 


surely  not  too  much  to  hope  for  such  co- 
operation when,  in  return,  it  is  possible 
for  each  tenant  to  enjoy  a freer,  better 
and  larger  expanse  of  garden  than  if  each 
dwelling  were  pent  up  in  its  own  small 
plot  with  the  usual  “shinny-on-your-own 
side”  aspect  conveyed  by  too  many  en- 
closures about  suburban  houses.  This 
communal  grouping  of  houses  about  a 
central  garden  plot  is  frankly  an  experi- 
ment, but  it  is,  apparently,  an  im.portant 
move  in  the  right  direction  and  ought  to 
work  out  satisfactorily,  if  we  may  judge 
by  the  results  of  similar  planning  in  Eng- 
land. It  seems  not  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  well-bred  American  citizens 
should  be  neither  more  disposed  to  con- 
tentiousness nor  more  incapable  of 
neighborly  co-operation  than  our  British 
cousins. 

Quite  apart  from  all  aesthetic  consid- 
erations and  questions  of  suitable  garden 
care  and  supervision,  the  group  is  well 
contrived.  Privacy  is  assured  in  the  gar- 
den in  a manner  altogether  impossible 
where  houses  are  planned  with  “fronts” 
and  “backs,”  whose  characteristics  could 
by  no  chance  be  mistaken  or  confused. 
The  “front”  garden  is  obtrusively  a front 
garden  and  everything  that  goes  on  in  it 
is  patently  on  exhibition  for  the  public 
eye  unless  there  happens  to  be  a high  pro- 
tecting hedge,  which  is  all  too  rarely  the 
case.  In  the  group  under  present  con- 
sideration the  foolish  distinctions  of 
“front”  and  “back”  have  happily  been 
eliminated.  Each  house  is  set  quite  at  the 
edge  of  the  property,  abutting  upon  either 
a street  or  a driveway,  thus  permitting 
easy  ingress  and  egress  without  trench- 
ing upon  the  privacy  of  the  common  gar- 
den. At  the  same  time,  this  method  of 
placing  reserves  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  space  for  legitimate  garden 
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purposes  and  none  of  it  is  frittered  away 
in  meaningless  and  picayune  “front 
yards”  which  are  neither  beautiful  nor 
practical.  An  examination  of  the  floor 
plans  will  show  that,  in  every  case,  hall- 
ways, kitchens,  pantries  and  the  like  have 
been  put  on  the  entrance  side,  while  the 
pleasantest  rooms  in  which  the  members 
of  the  family  chiefly  live  are  placed  on  the 
garden  side  and  so  arranged  that  they 
have  the  most  cheerful  exposure  and  most 
agreeable  outlook.  The  service  yards 
and  clothes-drying  enclosures  are  well 
masked  behind  stone  walls  so  that  their 
presence  is  not  at  all  conspicuous.  The 
houses  themselves,  of  a composite  Anglo- 
Flemish  type,  are  decidedly  interesting  in 
mass  and  detail  and  their  plan  also  is  de- 
serving of  attention,  but  on  this  particular 
occasion  the  arrangement  and  treatment 
by  groups  is  more  significant  and  more 
germane  to  the  purpose  in  hand. 

Just  beyond  Lincoln  Drive,  and  on  the 
same  side  of  Willow  Grove  Avenue,  is  a 
group  of  houses,  designed  by  Mr.  Gil- 


christ, now  in  course  of  erection.  The 
elevations  and  first  floor  plans  are  shown 
on  pages  thirty-one  to  thirty-five.  The 
houses  are  six  in  number  and  they 
are  all  adjoining.  But  they  are  not  in  a 
stupid  straight  row,  and  by  this  departure 
from  customary  usage,  Mr.  Gilchrist  has 
struck  an  entirely  new  note  in  the  Amer- 
ican practice  of  designing  small  con- 
tiguous dwellings.  It  is  this  very  fact 
and  the  fact  of  the  groupings  planned  by 
Mr.  Duhring  and  Mr.  McGoodwin  for 
the  houses  they  have  built  or  are  building 
that  make  it  highly  desirable  to  study  the 
Pastorius  Park  residential  development 
now,  in  its  unfinished  state,  instead  of 
waiting  till  it  is  all  done  and  ready  to  be 
discussed  from  an  architecturally  critical 
point  of  view.  Mr.  Gilchrist’s  houses  are 
just  above  ground;  some  of  Mr.  Duh- 
ring’s  and  Mr.  McGoodwin’s  show 
scarcely  more  than  the  cellar  excavations 
and  all  three  have  still  other  groups 
planned  for  locations  where  ground  has 
not  yet  been  broken.  Everyone  of  the  sin- 
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gle  houses  or  groups  has  abundant  archi- 
tectural interest — a glance  at  the  sketches, 
elevations  and  halftones  will  show  this — 
which  will  come  up  for  discussion  in  due 
time,  but  for  present  study  our  point  of 
chief  concern  is  with  the  manner  in  which 
the  problem  of  an  extensive  residential 
development  has  been  approached  and  the 
scheme  of  grouping  adopted. 

In  other  large  developments,  either  un- 
der the  control  of  a single  interest  or  else 
fostered  by  allied  interests  so  that  some 
general  constructive  and  harmonious  plan 
could  be  followed,  there  have  been  single 
houses,  twin  houses,  apartment  houses 
and  various  other  types  of  abode,  all  de- 
cently arranged  with  trim  gardens  and 
so  disposed  as  to  put  the  best  foot  for- 
ward and  keep  the  too  often  slatternly 
side  of  the  back  door  life  concealed  from 
public  gaze,  but  they  have  all  toed  the 
mark  of  cut  and  dried  convention  and 
fronted  at  intervals,  regular  or  irregular, 
upon  roads  straight  or  winding.  The  ef- 
fect has  been  not  altogether  unlike  that  oi 
the  so-called  model  English  villages  where 
“everybody’s  good  and  everybody’s  hap- 
py,” and,  one  might  add,  where  every- 


body’s a bit  dull  and  uninteresting  too. 
Now  the  architects  who  planned  these 
suburban  or  rustic  plots  of  elysian  bliss 
may  not  have  been  inspired  to  do  other- 
wise with  their  general  scheme,  or  they 
may  have  been  hindered  by  restrictive 
building  laws  or  hampered  by  narrow  and 
unsympathetic  views  on  the  part  of  the 
financial  factor.  At  any  rate,  the  three 
architects  represented  in  the  residential 
development  of  the  land  adjoining  Pas- 
torius  Park  have  done  something  entirely 
new,  for  which  they  deserve  full  acknowl- 
edgment. It  is  not  a small  thing  thal  they 
have  collaborated  so  successfully  to  se- 
cure ultimate  unity  of  result  while  each, 
at  the  same  time,  has  maintained  his  own 
individuality,  but  the  chief  thing  is  the 
revolutionary  and  vital  element  they  have 
introduced,  by  their  system  of  closely  re- 
lated groups  and  contiguous  massing 
about  three  sides  of  a quadrangle,  each 
group  or  mass  considered  as  a unit  in  the 
general  scheme,  which  is  bound  to  have 
its  effect  upon  future  developments  of 
suburban  building.  The  sponsor  of  Pas- 
torius  Park  also  must  be  thanked  for  a 
ready  and  supporting  sympathy  with  the 
plans  evolved.  The  contiguous  massing 
of  dwellings  about  three  sides  of  a quad- 
rangle and  the  grouping  of  separate 
houses  about  a common  garden  have  pre- 
cedents in  English  work,  but  the  inspira- 
tion drawn  thence  has  been  modified  and 
judiciously  adapted  to  local  needs.  This 
adaptation  and  the  novelty  of  the  prin- 
ciple in  American  practice,  pregnant  as  it 
is  with  suggestive  ideas  susceptible  of 
future  application  in  sundry  beneficial 
ways,  constitutes  an  ample  justification 
for  considering  the  work  before  it 
reaches  completion. 

To  return  once  more  to  a particular  in- 
spection of  Mr.  Gilchrist’s  group  on  Wil- 
low Grove  Avenue,  the  dimensions  and 
floor  plans  should  be  carefully  noted. 
Each  of  the  two  houses  forming  the  far 
side  of  the  quadrangle  has  a frontage  of 
about  forty  feet.  When  we  consider,  how- 
ever, that  the  depth,  exclusive  of  the  kit- 
chen extension,  is  only  seventeen  feet,  and 
reckon  up  the  floor  space  in  square  feet, 
we  must  account  them  as  houses  of  very 
moderate  size.  Hitherto  suburban  houses 
of  a like  floor  space  have  almost  invaria- 
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bly  been  built  in  twin  blocks  and  have 
rarely  presented  an  attractive  appearartce 
either  inside  or  out.  City  houses  of  the 
like  square  foot  area  would  have  been 
jammed  in  a solid  row  with  uncompro- 
misingly ugly  exteriors  and  ill-planned, 
ill-lighted  interiors.  An  examination  of 
the  plan  of  the  Willow  Grove  Avenue 
group  will  show  that  several  important 
and  highly  desirable  features  have  all 
been  achieved  at  the  same  time.  The 
rooms  are  of  comfortable  dimensions, 
they  are  well  lighted  and  the  windows 
are  so  placed  that  it  is  easy  to  arrange 
furniture,  the  plan  is  convenient  and  liv- 
able, the  objectionable  service  exposure 
has  been  minimized  almost  to  the  point 
of  elimination  without  impairing  inter- 
ior efficiency  and  the  whole  scheme  has 
been  invested  with  an  interest  not  usual 
in  dwellings  of  similar  size,  especially 
where  there  are  more  than  two  or  three 
of  them.  In  this  case  each  house  has  a 
distinct  individuality,  the  treatment  in  a 
contiguous  mass  gives  an  opportunity  rich 
in  possibilities  of  interesting  contour  and 
use  of  materials  and  the  utmost  extent 
of  ground  for  garden  and  lawn  is 
achieved.  Communication  between  the 
quadrangle  and  the  outer  side  of  the  mass 
is  gained  by  arched  passageways,  a very 
unobjectionable  development  of  the  old- 
fashioned  covered  city  alley.  The  slop- 
ing grade  of  Willow  Grove  Avenue  has 
been  followed  by  descending  terraces. 

It  is  matter  for  regret  that  more  of  Mr. 


Duhring’s  plans  were  not  available  for 
publication  in  this  article.  From  those 
given,  however,  it  may  be  seen  that  they 
are  of  decided  interest.  While  Mr.  Gil- 
christ is  using  brick  for  the  group  on  Wil- 
low Grove  Avenue,  Mr.  Duhring  is  stick- 
ing to  the  native  Chestnut  Hill  stone  for 
quarry-faced  rubble  walls.  These  walls 
are  laid  without  pointing,  so  that  the  full- 
est possible  relief  of  shadow  will  mellow 
their  aspect.  The  general  type  is  that  of 
the  gabled  Cots  wold  cottage  and  the  roofs 
will  be  of  graduated  slate  instead  of 
stone  tiles  which,  under  the  circum- 
stances, it  would  not  be  practicable  to  use. 
All  exterior  woodwork  is  of  oak,  abso- 
lutely without  finish  of  any  kind,  and  for 
the  interior  work,  where  any  departure 
is  made  from  white  paint  which  so  many 
tenants  seem  eager  to  have,  unfinished 
oak  will  be  used  and  allowed  to  take  its 
finish  from  time  and  the  action  of  the  at- 
mosphere unaided  by  other  agency. 

Pastorius  Park  and  its  residential  de- 
velopment, apart  from  the  intrinsic  archi- 
tectural and  civic  embellishment  interest 
attaching  to  such  an  undertaking,  supplies 
food  for  thought  in  many  quarters ; but 
especially  in  the  matter  of  uninspired 
commercial  building,  particularly  the 
building  of  dwellings  in  suburban  “opera- 
tions,” it  prompts  the  query  whether  the 
speculative  builder  and  financier  may  not 
learn  from  it  a lesson  whose  fruits  will  be 
to  their  pecuniary  advantage  and  the 
gratification  of  public  taste. 
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COLONIAL  QAR.CHITECTVR.E 
IN  CONNECTICVT 

Text  and  JYCeasured  Drawings 
"Lesley  Sherwood  3essell 


PART  V. 


Door  blinds,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  add  much  to  the  charm  of 
many  Colonial  houses.  They  give 
color  and,  when  closed  in  summer,  sug- 
gest coolness  within.  There  is  something 
of  quaintness  and  homeliness  about  these 
simple  blinds  on  a door  that  is  peculiar 
to  them,  with  their  carefully  studied  de- 
tailing, whether  they  be  solid  or  slatted. 
In  construction  the  blinds  are  numerous 
and  varied,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases 
the  stiles  and  rails  are  narrow,  with  a 
small  beadlike  moulding  as  a frame  for 
the  slats.  The  window  blinds  on  the 
church  at  Simsbury  are  not  uncommon, 
yet  seldom  do  we  see  blinds  split  as  these 
are ; and  just  this  has  emphasized  the 
atmosphere  we  are  after.  The  solid  ones 
were  paneled  with  sunk,  raised,  or  flush 
panels. 

Colonial  hardware  also  is  varied  and 
interesting.  There  are  two  firms  in  Bos- 
ton manufacturing  hardware  from  old 
models  and  forms,  and  true  reproductions 
of  the  old  hardware  can  be  obtained. 
Unfortunately,  most  of  the  hardware  on 
the  market  is  over-elaborate,  fussy 
and  lacks  character.  The  old  thumb 
latches,  the  H hinges,  the  long  wrought 
iron  hinges,  and  the  small  oval  knobs,  the 
rim  locks  and  knob  latches  are  all  found 
on  these  old  Connecticut  houses.  The 
thumb  latch  was  usually  set  high  on  the 
door,  giving  it  a pleasing  appearance ; the 
foot  scraper,  which  was  carefully  de- 
signed, the  iron  railing,  with  each  bal- 
uster set  into  the  masonry  separately, 
and  the  wrought  iron  lamps  were  consci- 
entiously studied  for  effect  as  part  of  the 
exterior. 

The  clapboards  are  still  another  point. 
Today  they  are  usually  spaced  all  alike, 
and  what  a monotony!  Not  so  on  the 
old  house;  they  may  be  as  near  to  a size 
as  it  was  possible  to  get  them  in  some 


cases;  in  others  they  are  just  as  they 
came  from  the  rough,  varying  from  a 
three-inch  up  to  an  eight-inch  exposure. 
In  some  houses  where  boat  nails  were 
used  the  heads  are  left  exposed,  and  the 
paint  over  them  has  added  greatly  to  the 
attractiveness  of  it  all.  I 

The  wood  quoining,  or  keyboards  at 
corners,  has  not  been  used  of  late  years; 
if  carefully  studied  and  adapted,  more 
of  the  old  atmosphere  is  procured.  This 
wood  quoining  is  built  up  separately  and 
fastened  to  the  sheathing,  a comer  board 
at  first  being  run  flush  with  the  sheath- 
ing, and  of  a fair  width.  The  quoinings 
vary  in  size,  and  should  be  of  a thickness 
that  will  stand  the  weather.  How  many 
know  that  a great  deal  of  the  trim  is’ 
flush  with  the  clapboards  on  the  outside 
and  with  the  plaster  on  the  inside,  that 
dormers  at  the  jamb  are  only  the  thick- 
ness of  construction,  in  some  cases  but 
five  inches,  and  that  in  a brick  arch  there 
is  usually  a single  line  of  headers? 

All  of  the  above  are  points  of  quality 
seldom  found  in  reproductions,  and  these, 
together  with  other  details  obtained  by 
close  study,  are  not  given  the  thought 
they  should  receive. 

The  knockers  shown  in  our  line  draw- 
ings are  unique  in  that  there  are  few  of 
this  kind  in  Colonial  work,  especially  the 
two  Essex  knockers,  which  were  brought 
over  by  Capt.  Hayden  from  England. 

The  leaded  glass  fanlights  and'  side 
lights  shown  in  the  detail  drawing  give 
some  idea  of  the  old  Connecticut  prac- 
tice in  the  early  days.  That  on  the 
Deming  house,  which  was  lately  discov- 
ered to  be  pewter,  has  been  for  years  cov- 
ered with  black  paint.  Upon  the  re- 
moval of  this  paint  the  pewter  was  found 
to  be  tinted  in  very  beautiful  colors,  the 
urns  in  gold,  the  straight  amis  in  blue,  the 
leaves  in  a grey  white,  and  the  center 
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piece,  the  crown  of  King  George  III, 
was  in  gold  and  blue.  Many  of  the 
eagles  or  setting  suns  were  painted  in 
gold  leaf  upon  the  glass  itself.  Innum- 
erable cornices  of  elaborate  design  greet 
one  in  certain  sections,  while  other  sec- 
tions have  nothing  but  the  plainest  of 
cornices. 

Another  bit  of  quaintness  still  in  exist- 
ence is  the  sign  of  the  Blackhorse  Tav- 
ern at  Saybrook  Point.  Certainly  there 
can  be  nothing  more  picturesque  than 
these  old  tavern  signs.  The  black  paint 
on  the  Blackhorse  Tavern  sign  is  very 


berland  Inn,  built  in  1767  by  a man  named 
Robbins,  shows  a rather  interesting 
newel  post  composed  of  four  balusters 
set  under  one  cap  and  upon  one  base. 
This  stair  has  a high  rise  and  narrow 
tread,  and  an  open  string  with  paneled 
jib  leads  up  to  a platform  from  which 
there  is  a short  run  to  the  second  floor. 

In  the  stair  of  the  old  house  at  Essex, 
the  balusters  and  newels  are  plain  square 
pieces  of  wood,  the  balusters  set  on  an 
angle  with  the  face  of  the  rib.  The  rise 
is  nine  inches  and  the  tread  eight  and  one- 
half  inches,  a very  startling  condition  one 


well  preserved,  and  must  have  been  de- 
cidedly strong,  as  the  white  paint  is 
almost  all  off.  This  tavern  was  on  the 
water  edge,  and  used  when  travel 
was  principally  by  water.  The  sign  hung 
over  the  doorway,  and  is  an  excellent 
example  of  Colonial  sign  boards. 

And,  last  of  all,  mention  must  be  made 
of  the  old  bow  bay  shop  windows,  of 
which  a fine  example  may  be  seen  at 
Litchfield.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we 
may  witness  the  return  of  such  artistic 
little  windows  as  those  used  by  our  fore- 
fathers which  are  still  unimproved  upon. 

Let  us  now  enter  our  Colonial  home 
and  consider  what  was  done  inside  to 
conform  to  the  simplicity  of  the  exterior. 
As  we  enter,  we  naturally  turn  to  the 
stair  and  stair  hall. 

The  stairway  in  the  old  Duke  of  Cum- 


might  say,  but  in  reality  the  stair  is  easy 
to  ascend  and  very  quaint  and  homelike. 
The  saw-cut  open  string,  although  in 
reality  hand  work,  is  typical  of  Colonial 
stairways,  the  pattern  varying  greatly. 

The  stairway  in  the  Talmadge  house, 
at  Litchfield,  has  a rise  of  eight  and  a 
half  inches  by  a ten-inch  tread,  a very 
dignified  stair;  and  the  wall  side  is  pan- 
eled with  a wainscot  thirty-one  inches  in 
height  on  a line  with  the  nosing.  The  bal- 
usters on  this  stair  are  exactly  the  same 
as  those  of  the  old  Wolcott  house  in  the 
same  town.  The  saw-cut  ends  here  are 
of  a pattern  different  from  that  in  the 
Essex  house,  and  the  nosing  of  the  tread 
is  delicate  and  exceptional ; the  hand  rail 
is  made  of  mahogany. 

The  hall  containing  the  stairway  is 
sometimes  a mere  vestibule  with  the  stair 
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running  across  the  front,  as  in  the  Essex 
house ; sometimes  large  halls  run  through 
the  house  with  stairways  running  in  the 
same  direction,  as  in  the  Talmadge 
house.  Then  again  we  have  the  circular 
stair  and  stair  hall,  as  in  the  Taylor  house 
at  New  Milford. 

After  leaving  the  hall  one  may  enter 
the  parlor  or  front  room;  and  here 
usually  one’s  attention  is  attracted  to  a 
well-proportioned  mantel  and  open  fire- 
place. The  mantels  are  delicately 
moulded  as  a rule,  and  sometimes  con- 
tain very  interesting  carved  bits  of  orna- 
mentation, such  as  the  mantel  in  the 
Butler  house  at  Litchfield.  This  mantel 
is  one  of  the  best  of  our  Colonial  pieces, 
and  worthy  of  close  study.  Here  the 
dentils  are  cylindrical  in  form,  with  a 
coved  filler.  The  column  is  a one-half 
column  with  a very  peculiar  cap.  The 
whole  is  painted  white  and  set  into  the 
wall,  having  only  a slight  projection. 

The  mantel  in  the  dining  room  of  the 
Hayden  house  at  Essex  is  a noteworthy 
bit  of  refinement,  especially  in  the  mould- 
ings. A great  deal  of  quality  is  ob- 
tained if  we  follow  the  old  manner  of 
setting  these  mantels.  Instead  of  the 


ugly  projection  generally  given  today, 
the  early  mantels  are  set  practically  flush 
with  the  plaster  wall,  making  them  ap- 
pear to  be  part  of  the  construction.  The 
frieze  on  the  Hayden  mantel  is  curved, 
which  is  not  an  uncommon  treatment  in 
Colonial  work.  The  shelf  of  most 
mantels  is  set  at  a height  of  about  five 
feet  to  five  feet  six  inches  from  the  floor 
level. 

The  mantel  in  the  Thomas  Starkey 
house  and  the  one  in  the  Pratt  homestead 
are  types  interesting  in  both  detail  and 
proportion.  The  Starkey  mantel  with 
its  channeled  pilasters  is  painted  a pump- 
kin colored  brown,  and  the  mantel  in  the 
Pratt  homestead  is  white,  with  an  inter- 
esting rope  moulding  and  a peculiar 
channeled  member  to  the  base  of  the 
pilaster. 

A curious  old  mantel,  coarse  and 
heavy,  yet  which  might  be  adapted  and 
refined,  is  that  in  the  “Doctor’s  house” 
at  Essex ; all  hand  work  and  rather 
roughly  done,  it  presents  a possibility. 
In  good  hands,  a design  similar  to  this 
one  could  be  made  very  pleasing. 

Frequently  we  come  upon  a room  with 
the  fireplace  end  entirely  paneled  and 
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the  mantel  or  fireplace  opening  worked 
into  it.  This  is  the  treatment  in  the  old 
Hotchkiss  house,  at  Saybrook,  the  tap 
room  in  the  Talmadge  house,  at  Litchfield, 
and  the  Hayden  house,  at  Essex.  These 
paneled  ends  are  generally  painted  white, 
but  in  some  cases  they  are  painted  to  imi- 
tate a grained  wood;  and  if  carefully 
done,  the  results  are  very  pleasing,  espe- 
cially if  the  papers  on  the  adjoining  walls 
are  well  thought  out. 

The  paneled  end  of  the  tap  room  in 
the  Talmadge  house  is  set  in  the  corner, 
on  the  angle,  and  that  of  the  Hayden 
house  is  flat  but  set  up  to  the  corner. 
The  curved  fireplace  head  and  paneling 
above  in  the  Hayden  house  are  different 
from  the  general  run,  as  is  also  the  pil- 
aster treatment  with  a base  and  pedestal 
cap,  unlike  any  as  yet  published.  The 
rosette  in  the  cap  of  the  pilaster  has  a 
slight  sinkage,  and  the  bracket  E has  a 
small  projection.  This  room  is  very  in- 
teresting in  its  detail. 

Under  thi^  same  category  are  the  two 
rooms  in  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  Inn, 
at  Rocky  Hill.  The  old  north  room  has 
a panel  over  its  fireplace  made  of  one 
piece  of  solid  wood,  which  at  one  time 


contained  a painting  upon  its  surface.  The 
closet  door  in  this  room  with  its  curved 
head  is  of  interest,  and  the  parlor 
room  fireplace  contains  a carved  stone 
lintel  which  is  unusual.  Although  there 
are  a few  others  similar  to  it  in  the  State, 
this  one  is  exceptionally  well  done.  The 
china  closet  is  typical,  but  there  are  a 
great  many  varieties  of  this  type. 

A most  interesting  part  of  the  study 
of  Colonial  architecture  is  that  per- 
taining to  the  wonderful  old  kit- 
chen fireplaces  and  mantels.  Their 
plainness  give  them  a charm  far  above 
anything  else  in  the  house;  huge  single 
stones  for  a hearth  and  three  large  single 
stones  constitute  the  facing;  around  this 
are  placed  the  mantels  of  large  plain  sur- 
faces capped  by  a well  moulded  shelf 
such  as  the  one  in  the  Capt.  Asubel 
Arnold  house,  Essex,  and  the  Butler 
house,  Litchfield. 

As  I have  said  before,  the  trim  in  gen- 
eral is  placed  flush  with  the  plaster;  and 
this  holds  true  in  regard  to  the  baseboard, 
wood  cornices,  window  stool,  etc. 

An  interesting  group  of  doors  are 
those  in  the  old  kitchen  of  the  Butler 
house,  the  center  door  opening  onto  the 
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rear  stairway ; here  the  trim  is  shown  as 
it  was  generally  put  up,  flush  with  the 
plaster. 

The  interiors  of  our  old  houses  show 
a simplicity  of  good  taste  corresponding 
to  a plain,  straightforward  exterior. 
Thought  along  the  same  lines  should  be 
given  to  the  furnishing  of  such  a room; 
the  vast  majority  of  interiors  today  are 
improperly  furnished,  and  greatly  over- 
furnished ; there  is  no  chance  given  the 
wall  surface  to  play  its  most  important 
part.  A mad  jumble  of  furniture,  unsym- 
metrical  one  piece  with  the  other,  and 
none  of  it  in  harmony  with  the  room 
itself,  make  our  interiors  a sorry 
mess. 

What  an  opportunity  has  been  lost  to 


America  ! One  can  but  dream  of  the  evolu- 
tion which  our  architecture  might  have 
followed.  Think  of  Colonial  America, 
with  its  endless  possibilities  developed 
along  Colonial  and  Georgian  lines.  Towns 
all  harmonizing  one  with  the  other,  yet 
each  an  individual  and  interesting  unit. 
New  England  with  her  English  interpre- 
tation, New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania 
with  the  Dutch  influences,  Maryland  and 
the  South  with  their  own  dignified  adapta- 
tion. Instead  we  have  the  Victorian, 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  carpenter  architec- 
ture, followed  by  the  present  day  mad 
scramble  of  every  architect  and  client  try- 
ing to  outdo  his  neighbor,  'each  in  a dif- 
ferent type,  with  the  great  majority  poor- 
ly interpreted. 


AME  RIC  PI  TA  L 

It  DEVELOPMENT  ^ 

^ EDWARD  ■ F-  -FTE  VENF 

PART  II. 


The  Bridgeport  Hospital  is  one  of 
those  referred  to  where  modern 
additions  have  been  made  to  exist- 
ing buildings  in  an  effort  to  make  a well- 
balanced  and  complete  institution. 

The  maternity  and  children’s  pavilion, 
finished  during  the  present  season,  has 
some  features  rather  unique  for  an 
American  hospital.  The  ward  unit 
adopted  in  the  public  ward  is  one  which 
the  writer  found  very  successfully  used 
in  the  Rigs  Hospital  (Fig.  31)  at  Copen- 
hagen. This  ward  unit  in  the  Bridgeport 
Hospital  (Fig.  32)  differs  from  the  or- 
dinary sixteen-bed  ward  of  the  majority 
of  hospitals  in  this  respect — instead  of 
the  beds  being  arranged  in  two  rows  of 
eight  each,  they  are  arranged  in  four 
groups  of  four  each,  with  permanent 
screens  between  the  groups  (Fig.  36). 
Upon  these  screens  are  placed  the  nurses’ 
call  system,  the  bedside  lights,  and  any 
other  necessary  permanent  fixtures.  In 
the  children’s  ward,  the  screens  are  made 
of  plate  glass  (Fig.  37),  affording  ab- 
solute supervision  of  the  ward. 

The  day-room,  or  play-room,  is  in- 
troduced into  this  hospital  as  a necessary 
adjunct  to  the  children’s  ward. 

The  isolation  department  is  so  arranged 
that  it  can  be  used  for  either  children’s 
or  maternity  cases. 

On  the  second  floor  of  the  maternity 
pavilion  (Fig.  33)  are  situated  the  de- 
livery rooms,  sterilizing  room,  doctors’ 
waiting  room,  etc.,  the  major  part  of  the 
floor  being  devoted  to  private  rooms. 

The  third  floor  (Fig.  34)  is  devoted 
entirely  to  an  outdoor  or  roof  ward.  Pro- 
vision, however,  is  made  in  the  equip- 
ment for  the  care  of  patients  here 
throughout  the  twenty-four  hours  by 


having  a serving  kitchen,  toilet  room,  and 
isolation  room. 

The  operating  suite  (Fig.  42),  also  a 
new  addition,  is  planned  and  equipped 
with  reference  to  best  light,  ventilation, 
and  hygienic  conditions. 

In  planning  the  St.  Luke’s  Hospital, 
the  prevailing  idea  of  some  of  the  best 
European  hospitals  was  brought  into  play 
— that  is,  the  use  of  the  low,  isolated 
pavilions,  grouping  these  around  the  serv- 
ice buildings. 

While  this  institution  is  only  partially 
complete,  the  general  block  plan  (Fig. 
43)  will  indicate  the  general  scheme  in 
the  architect’s  mind.  These  buildings 
are  connected  by  open-air  corridors.  The 
service  for  food  and  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  patients  from  building  to  build- 
ing passes  through  these  open-air  cor- 
ridors or  across  the  grounds. 

The  isolation  pavilions  are,  perhaps, 
the  most  interesting  features  of  the  group, 
there  being  one  building  for  white  pa- 
tients (Fig.  48)  and  one  for  colored. 
The  plan  is  an  adaptation  of  that  of  the 
Pasteur  Institute  of  Paris,  and  avoids 
all  the  cumbersome  and  elaborate  ar- 
rangements of  the  old  school.  All  classes 
of  contagious  cases  (with  the  exception 
of  smallpox)  are  treated  in  one  building, 
all  acute  cases  being  in  single  rooms  and 
the  convalescents  in  small  wards.  The 
rooms  are  cubicals,  with  glass  partitions 
for  ease  of  observation,  each  cubical 
being  complete  in  itself.  Each  case  is 
treated  as  a separate  entity.  The  success 
of  the  plan  depends  largely  upon  the  cor- 
rect ^ technique,  the  so-called  “aseptic 
nursing.” 

_ The  problem  of  providing  a small  hos- 
pital in  the  small  municipality  is  quite  as 
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complex  as  and  sometimes  more  difficult 
than  that  of  providing  the  larger  insti- 
tution ; for  the  thirty  to  fifty-bed  hospital 
must  be  planned  with  provision  for  the 
care  of  the  same  cases  that  the  two-hun- 
dred to  five-hundred-bed  hospital  must 
have. 

Still  it  is  impossible,  except  in  rare 
cases,  to  provide  for  the  more  com- 
plex departments  where  research  work 
can  be  done.  The  smaller  municipality 
then  must  be  content  with  equipment  suf- 
ficient to  do  major  surgical  operations 
and  to  provide  for  the  simpler  methods 
of  medical  treatment  and  dietetics,  and 
must  rely  on  the  larger  institutions  for 
help.  In  addition  to  performing  the 
major  operations  it  must  be  prepared 
for  maternity  work  and  the  care  and 
segregation  of  children  and  still  keep 
the  cost  within  the  modest  appropria- 
tion at  the  control  of  the  hospital  com- 
mittee. 

The  thirty-bed  hospital  at  Barre  (Vt.) 
(Figs.  50  to  54)  fills  the  needs  of  such 
a small  municipality.  On  the  first  floor 
provision  is  made  for  the  administration, 
laboratory,  and  X-ray  work,  the  heating, 
cooking  and  storage,  while  the  two  upper 
floors  are  devoted  entirely  to  patients. 

The  contour  of  the  Vermont  hills  lends 
itself  to  the  economic  planning  of  this 
institution. 

Complete  departments  for  the  surgical 
and  maternity  work  are  provided,  segre- 
gated from  the  rest  of  the  hospital.  An 
effort  has  been  made,  even  in  this  small 
hospital,  to  minimize  the  noises  that  arise 
in  any  institution  of  this  kind. 

The  roof  ward  (Fig.  53)  is  made  com- 
plete, similar  to  that  mentioned  in  the 
description  of  the  Bridgeport  maternity 
pavilion. 

The  popularity  of  the  private  hospital 
is  extending  so  in  Canada,  as  well  as  in 
this  country,  that  many  of  the  larger  in- 
stitutions are  setting  apart  buildings  for 
the  care  of  the  wealthy  sick,  fitted  up 
with  all  the  luxuries  of  the  best-kept 
private  homes.  The  demand  for  such  a 
building  in  Canada’s  great  hospital,  the 
Royal  Victoria  of  Montreal,  has  been  so 
great  that  one  of  her  most  generous- 
hearted  sons  has  provided  the  means  for 
building  a complete  and  thoroughly- 


equipped  private-patient  pavilion  for  this 
institution. 

The  general  plan  (Fig.  55)  shows  the 
location  in  connection  with  the  existing 
hospital.  Again  it  has  been  necessary  to 
plan  with  precipitous  grades,  and  the  ap- 
proach to  this  pavilion  from  the  main 
hospital  is  over  a bridge  from  the  second 
story  of  the  present  building;  thence 
through  the  tunnel  into  the  mountain; 
thence,  by  means  of  elevators  and  stair- 
cases, to  the  various  floors  of  the  new 
pavilion. 

While  every  institution  should  have 
its  entrance  speak  “Welcome”  to  the  com- 
ing guest,  it  is  doubly  important  in  a 
building  of  this  kind  that  much  care  be 
devoted  to  making  an  entrance  com- 
mensurate with  the  object  for  which  the 
building  is  erected.  The  severe  hygienic 
detail  which  it  is  desirable  to  use  where 
surgery  and  surgical  dressings  are  going 
on  can  be  abandoned  here  and  the  esthetic 
side  considered.  While  the  question  of 
hygiene  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  in 
any  hospital  department,  the  hospital 
architect  should  not  be  a slave  to  this 
fancy,  but  should  be  able  to  couple  good 
hygiene  with  good  design. 

The  medical  department  of  this  build- 
ing will  be  as  complete  as  that  of  any 
building  of  its  kind  in  America,  for  it 
is  realized  by  the  authorities  of  this  hos- 
pital that  it  is  time  that  the  medical  man 
should  have  greater  opportunities  for  his 
work  than  are  provided  in  the  majority 
of  medical  institutions. 

The  surgical  department  will  be  most 
complete.  The  system  of  lighting  will 
be  entirely  indirect,  no  lighting  fixture 
being  in  the  operating-room,  but  all  con- 
cealed behind  the  glazed  ceiling. 

Entirely  new  models  of  sterilizers  are 
being  designed  for  this  building.  Dis- 
tilled water  for  drinking  purposes  will 
be  provided  on  all  floors. 

A series  of  balconies  from  private 
rooms  is  arranged  on  all  sides  of  the 
building,  making  it  possible  for  the  pri- 
vate patients  to  have  their  own  private 
balconies,  just  as  they  have  their  own 
baths  and  toilets.  Additional  airing  bal- 
conies for  every  floor  are  provided. 

Much  of  the  equipment  will  be  espe- 
cially designed  for  this  building. 
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FIG.  29.  OPERATING  ROOM— OHIO  VALLEY  GENERAL  HOSPITAL,  WHEELING,  W.  VA. 
Edward  F.  Stevens,  Architect. 


FIG.  3a  ISOLATION  DEPARTMENT  CORRIDOR— OHIO  VALLEY  GENERAL  HOSPITAL, 

WHEELING,  W.  VA. 
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FIG.  31.  PLAN  OF  WARD  UNIT— RIGS  HOSPITAL,  COPENHAGEN,  DENMARK. 


FIG.  32.  PLAN  OF  FIRST  FLOOR— MATERNITY  BUILDING,  BRIDGEPORT  (CONN.)  HOSPITAL. 

Edward  F,  Stevens,  Architect. 
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FIG.  33.  PLAN  OF  SECOND  FLOOR— MATERNITY  BUILDING,  BRIDGEPORT  (CONN.)  HOSPITAL. 

Edward  F.  Stevens,  Architect. 


FIG,  34.  ROOF  WARD-MATERNITY  BUILDING,  BRIDGEPORT  (CONN.)  HOSPITAL. 
Edward  F.  Stevens,  Architect. 


FIG.  35.  EXTERIOR  OF  MATERNITY  BUILDING,  BRIDGEPORT 
(CONN.)  HOSPITAL.  EDWARD  F.  STEVENS,  ARCHITECT. 
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FIG.  36.  MATERNITY  WARD— BRIDGEPORT  (CONN.)  HOSPITAL. 
Edward  F.  Stevens,  Architect. 


FIG.  37.  CHILDREN’S  WARD— MATERNITY  BUILDING,  BRIDGEPORT  (CONN.)  HOSPITAL. 

Edward  F.  Stereas,  Architect. 


FIG.  38.  DAY  ROOM  IN  CHILDREN’S  WARD— BRIDGEPORT 
(CONN.)  HOSPITAL.  EDWARD  F.  STEVENS,  ARCHITECT. 


FIG.  40.  PRIVATE  ROOM-MATERNITY  BUILDING,  BRIDGEPORT  (CONN.)  HOSPITAL. 
Edward  F.  Stevens,  Architect. 
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FIG.  39.  MATERNITY  OPERATING  ROOM-BRIDGEPORT  (CONN.)  HOSPITAL. 
Edward  F.  Stevens,  Architect. 
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(CONN.)  HOSPITAL. 


FIG.  42.  MAJOR  OPERATING  ROOM— BRIDGEPORT  (CONN.)  HOS?ITAL. 
Edward  F.  Stevens,  Architect. 


FIG.  43.  GENERAL  GROUP  PLAN— ST.  LUKE’S  HOSPITAL,  JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 
Edward  F.  Stevens,  Architect;  Mellen  C.  Greeley,  Associate  Architect. 
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FIG.  44.  FIRST  AND  SECOND  FLOORS— ADMINISTRATION  BUILDING,  ST.  LUKE’S  HOSPITAL. 


FIG.  45.  VIEW  OF  ADMINISTRATION  BUILDING,  ST.  LUKE’S  HOSPITAL,  JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 
Edward  F.  Stevens,  Architect;  Mellen  C.  Greeley,  Associate  Architect. 
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FIG.  47.  VIEW  OF  PRIVATE  WARD  BUILDING— ST.  LUKE’S  HOSPITAL,  JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 
Edward  F.  Stevens,  Architect;  Mellen  C.  Greeley,  Associate  Architect. 


FIG.  48.  VIEW  OF  WHITE  ISOLATION  BUILDING,  ST.  LUKE’S  HOSPITAL,  JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 
Edward  F.  Stevens,  Architect;  Mellen  C.  Greeley,  Associate  Architect. 
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FIG.  49.  FLOOR  PLANS— WHITE  ISOLATION,  BUHJPING,  ST. 
LUKE’S  HOSPITAL,  JACKSONVILLE,  FLA.  EDWARD  F.  STEVENS, 
ARCHITECT;  MELLEN  C.  GREELEY,  ASSOCIATE  ARCHITECT. 
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FIGS.  52,  53  AND  54.  FLOOR  PLANS  AND 

VIEW  OF  EXTERIOR— BARRE  (VERMONT)  CITY 
HOSPITAL.  EDWARD  F.  STEVENS,  ARCHITECT. 


FIGS.  55  AND  56.  GROUND  FLOOR  PLAN  AND  PLAN  OF  TYP- 
ICAL FLOOR-ROSS  PAVILION,  ROYAL  VICTORIA  HOSPITAL, 
MONTREAL,  CANADA.  STEVENS  & LEE,  ARCHITECTS. 
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Personal  R^eminiscemes  of 

CHARLES  • POLLEN  • M^'KIM 

By  Glenn  Brown 


M^Kim  and  the  9 

9f  White  House 


JAMES  HOBAN,  an  architect  edu- 
cated in  Ireland,  who  had  established 
his  reputation  in  South  Carolina  by- 
designing  the  State  Capitol  in  Columbia, 
won  the  competition  for  the  Executive 
Mansion  in  1792.  The  building  was  com- 
pleted under  his  direction.  The  interior, 
being  of  wooden  construction,  was  de- 
stroyed and  the  exterior  stone  walls 
marred  when  the  British  piled  com- 
bustible material  in  its  rooms  and  set  it 
on  fire  in  1814.  The  house  was  restored 
and  completed  under  James  Hoban  about 
1830.  It  remained  with  little  change  in 
its  original  condition  until  after  the  Civil 
War.  From  this  period  until  the  ad- 
ministration of  Theodore  Roosevelt  there 
were  constant  changes  in  the  interior, 
made  on  authority  of  the  presidential 
resident,  which  destroyed  the  fitness  and 
dignity  of  this  beautiful  building. 

Under  Grant’s  administration  the  East 
Office  (as  Jefferson  named  the  one-story 
projections  extending  east  and  west, 
or  the  East  Terrace,  as  it  is  now  called), 
which  gave  an  effective  colonnade  on  the 
garden  front,  was  pulled  down  and  the 
East  Room  redecorated.  The  type  of  the 
decoration  was  furnished  by  the  saloon 
of  the  Palace  Sound  steamers  and  this 
illusion  was  increased  by  installing  cir- 
cular settees  and  other  furniture  which 
went  with  this  type  of  design. 

President  Arthur  had  the  dignified 
entrance  hall  separated  from  the  corri- 
dor by  a stained  glass  screen,  elaborate 
and  costly,  completing  the  bizarre  effect 
by  decorating  the  walls  and  ceilings  with 
elaborate  plaster  relief  ornaments  and 
covering  the  floor  with  tile  of  brilliant 
colors  and  elaborate  patterns.  The  fre- 
quenters of  the  Hoffman  bar,  noted  in 
those  days  for  extravagant  beauty,  would 
have  felt  at  home  in  the  entrance  hall 
of  the  President’s  residence.  The  Red 
Room  was  turned  over  to  the  designer  of 


the  Pullman  Car  Company,  noted  for  the 
palatial  interiors  of  their  cars,  and  an 
elaborate  mantel  covering  the  better  part 
of  one  side  of  the  room  and  other  decora- 
tions were  placed  in  this  refined  room 
The  State  Dining  Room  was  decorated 
and  furnished,  inspired  by  the  eating 
hall  of  the  more  important  boarding 
houses  so  well  known  in  Washington  to 
the  average  Congressman.  I do  not  know 
under  whose  administration  this  change 
took  place.  Minor  changes  had  crept  in, 
like  the  placing  of  the  boiler  and  coal 
storage  in  the  stately  elliptical  South 
Room  of  the  basement,  and  the  dignified 
vaulted  hall  of  the  basement  had  been 
filled  with  steam,  hot  air,  plumbing,  gas 
and  other  pipes,  leaving  scarcely  passage 
room  for  the  visitor.  Beautiful  old  marble 
mantels,  pier  tables  and  other  pieces  of 
fixed  furniture  had  been  removed 
throughout  the  house  and  replaced  by 
the  commonplace  stock  mantels  and  fur- 
niture of  the  unfortunate  period  when 
the  changes  were  made. 

The  painting,  paper,  cornices,  wall 
decorations  and  furniture  were  in  keep- 
ing with  this  period,  the  least  affected 
by  good  taste  in  our  history,  and  the 
White  House  represented  the  lowest  ebb 
of  the  period. 

The  building  was  in  the  condition  I 
have  described  when  Roosevelt  commis- 
sioned McKim,  Mead  and  White  to  re- 
store the  mansion  to  its  original  dignity 
and  good  taste,  so  it  might  be  a fitting 
residence  for  the  head  of  a great  nation. 

There  had  been  a determined  effort  to 
enlarge  the  White  House  under  Colonel 
Theodore  A.  Bingham,  Commissioner  of 
Public  Buildings  and  Grounds,  during 
McKinley’s  administration,  without  the 
supervision  of  a competent  architect  ; a 
scheme  was  presented  which  would  have 
overshadowed  and  destroved  the  beauty 
of  the  historic  mansion.  This  unfortun- 
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ate  enlargement  came  near  being  executed 
and  was  only  stopped  by  the  effective 
protest  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects.  Roosevelt,  soon  after  he  be- 
came President,  fortunately  selected  the 
firm  of  McKim,  Mead  and  White  to 
restore  instead  of  to  enlarge  the  building. 
McKim  immediately  entered  heart  and 
soul  into  the  restoration  of  the  house, 
selecting  for  every  detail  the  best  models 
of  French  and  English  interiors,  based 
upon  the  Italian,  which  influenced  the 
original  designer  of  the  period  when 
the  mansion  was  erected. 

The  order  for  this  work  was  given  in 
the  latter  part  of  June,  and  the  living 
portion  of  the  building,  according  to 
agreement,  was  to  be  completed  in  No- 
vember, when  Roosevelt  and  his  family 
intended  to  return  to  the  finished  house. 
McKim  offered  me  the  local  superintend- 
ence of  the  work,  which  I accepted  with 
pleasure.  I had  an  inherited  interest  in 
the  building,  as  my  great-grandfather, 
Peter  Lenox,  was  clerk  of  the  works  and 
superintendent  under  Hoban  for  fifteen 
years.  Added  to  this  interest  was  the 
fact  that  for  years  I had  been  devoting 
myself  to  the  study  of  the  history  and 
design  of  early  government  buildings. 

McKim  gave  his  whole  attention  to  de- 
sign, from  the  broadest  principles  control- 
ling the  relations  and  unity  between  the 
larger  elements  of  halls  and  rooms  down 
to  the  minutest  details  of  mantels,  stucco 
ornaments  and  lighting  fixtures. 

The  broad  principles  of  the  work  con- 
sisted in  restoring  the  terrace  on  the  east, 
removed  during  Grant’s  administration; 
removing  the  greenhouses  and  propagat- 
ing beds,  which  had  increased  in  number 
and  size  with  each  administration  until  the 
West  Terrace  was  covered  and  screened 
by  them  and  hothouses  bid  fair  to  cover 
the  South  Garden;  removing  the  Presi- 
dent’s public  offices  from  the  residence  to 
a separate  structure;  restoring  the  inter- 
ior from  the  ground  to  the  roof ; and  re- 
furnishing the  principal  floor. 

While  McKim  was  maturing  his  designs 
and  the  drawings  were  being  made,  the 
building  as  it  existed  from  the  ground  to 
the  roof  was  being  torn  out,  leaving  only 
the  walls,  windows  and  upper  floors.  The 
first  floor  joists  were  removed  to  make  at 


least  this  part  of  the  building  fireproof. 
One  of  the  first  directions  given  to  me  by 
McKim  was  to  get  all  the  pipes  and  ducts 
out  of  the  basement  corridor  and  restore 
it  to  its  former  vaulted  dignity,  and  clear 
the  boilers  from  the  elliptical  room,  as  this 
was  to  be  the  diplomats’  lobby  and  cloak 
room,  thus  giving  a convenience  they  did 
not  have  in  the  house.  This  direction 
meant  excavating  for  a cellar  for  the 
heating  apparatus  and  large  conduits  un- 
der the  basement  for  ducts,  heating  coils, 
gas,  plumbing  pipes  and  electric  wires. 
These  utilitarian  measures  went  on  while 
the  drawings  were  being  prepared. 

In  his  studies  for  the  East  Room  Mc- 
Kim found  that  the  four  great  chimney 
breasts  which  projected  two  feet  and  a 
half  into  the  room  decreased  its  apparent 
size,  as  they  cut  it  into  three  parts. 

The  contractor  said  it  was  nearly  im- 
possible to  change  the  flues  in  these 
breasts.  McKim,  in  his  quiet,  sympathetic 
way,  pointed  out  to  me  the  advantages  to 
be  gained  if  we  could  take  off  about  two 
feet  from  each  projection.  “Why,”  he 
said,  “it  would  be  worth  five  thousand 
dollars  in  the  appearance  of  this  room  to 
get  them  out  of  the  way.”  “If  you  want 
it,  I will  get  them  out  of  the  way,”  I said. 

The  projections  of  the  chimneys  were 
reduced  the  desired  amount  and  the  flues 
were  cut  back  into  the  brick  walls,  which 
were  found  ample  to  carry  them,  much 
to  McKim’s  pleasure  and  to  the  added 
dignity  and  importance  of  the  room. 

In  excavating  for  the  East  Terrace 
foundations,  the  drawings  having  been 
made  to  duplicate  the  terrace  on  the  west, 
we  found  beneath  the  ground  the  founda- 
tion of  the  old  colonnade,  and  the  new 
columns  fitted  the  old  foundations  on 
which  they  were  placed.  Work  went  on 
day  and  night  and  before  the  structural 
work  was  complete  the  finished  interior 
work  began  to  arrive. 

An  example  of  the  thought  McKim 
gave  to  what  would  be  considered  by 
many  an  unimportant  detail  is  shown  by 
the  consideration  given  to  the  parapet 
on  the  north  area  wall,  over  which  a 
rather  crude  iron  railing  had  been  erect- 
ed. Should  it  be  a solid  wall,  should  it 
be  a stone  balustrade,  should  it  be  open 
iron  work?  I recollect  sitting  with  him 
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on  a stone  in  the  North  Garden  a beauti- 
ful moonlight  night,  about  twelve  o’clock, 
looking  at  the  White  House  and  discuss- 
ing or  rather  listening  to  him  soliloquize 
on  this  parapet  wall.  Would  not  an  iron 
railing  affect  the  lines  of  the  house  be- 
hind it  and  attract  undue  attention  to  the 
railing?  Would  not  a stone  balustrade 
obtrude  itself  in  the  same  way,  only  in  a 
less  degree?  Would  not  a solid  wall  of 
the  same  color  be  merged  into  the  house 
without  attracting  undue  attention  ? Thus, 
on  a moonlight  night,  at  twelve  o’clock, 
this  question  was  settled  to  the  advantage 
of  the  building. 

As  the  work  progressed,  McKim  gave 
each  detail  his  attention  as  it  went  into 
place.  He  did  not  hesitate,  although  the 
time  was  so  limited,  to  alter  or  change 
details  which  he  found  did  not  appear 
just  as  he  had  expected. 

This  seeking  the  best  results  was  well 
illustrated  in  finishing  the  private  dining 
room.  The  molded  panels  and  cornices 
of  this  room,  McKim  thought,  were  too 
coarse  in  scale  when  he  saw  them  on  the 
wall.  He  had  portions  of  them  made 
more  delicate.  New  moldings  were  made 
and  put  up,  then  others,  until  he  finally 
selected  those  most  appropriate. 

The  new  moldings  threw  cornice  orna- 
ments and  the  center  out  of  scale  and 
these  had  to  be  removed  and  others  se- 
cured after  several  trials  before  he  was 
satisfied  with  the  room  as  a harmonious 
composition. 

This  room  was  nearly  done  at  the  time 
these  changes  were  made  and  Roosevelt 
and  family,  having  moved  into  the  bed- 
room floor,  were  demanding  the  use  of 
the  private  dining  room.  McKim  was 
inexorable  in  his  determination  to  secure 
the  best  results  and  Roosevelt,  although 
a strenuous  President,  gave  way  to  Mc- 
Kim’s  quiet  insistence.  The  electric  fix- 
tures throughout  the  house  are  probably 
the  most  artistic  that  have  been  designed 
in  this  country,  and  while  outlined  in 
design  and  supervised  by  McKim,  they 
had  the  personal  attention  of  Caldwell 
throughout  their  manufacture  and  instal- 
lation. While  all  were  praising  the  crys- 
tal chandeliers  in  the  East  Room  just 
after  they  had  been  hung,  I saw  the 
doubtful,  rather  sad,  expression  on  Mc- 


Kim’s  face  which  I knew  meant  trouble. 
Then  it  came  out;  “Yes,  they  are  very 
fine,”  he  said,  “but  they  are  a little  too 
large  for  the  room.  I would  like  to  see 
them  about  six  inches  less  in  diameter.” 
The  remark  meant  that  they  would  come 
down,  be  altered  and  reassembled.  When 
this  was  done  we  could  all  see  the  great 
improvement.  The  same  thing  happened 
with  the  silver  chandelier  and  side  brack- 
ets in  the  State  Dining  Room.  The  State 
Dining  Room  is  paneled  from  the  floor 
to  the  ceiling  in  beautifully  grained  Eng- 
lish oak  and  McKim  wished  to  secure  the 
proper  shade  of  grey  in  the  ceiling  to 
harmonize  with  the  side  walls.  A small 
sample  of  color  was  not  a guide  to  secure 
the  shade ; it  required  seven  coats  of  paint 
over  the  entire  surface  before  the  desired 
shade  of  grey  was  secured. 

In  looking  over  the  attic,  we  found 
stored,  where  they  had  been  for  fifty  years 
or  more,  two  of  the  original  mantels, 
two  pier  tables  and  a circular  table,  all 
of  marble  chastely  designed  and  delicately 
carved,  evidently  of  Italian  importation. 
These  rare  pieces  of  the  old  furnishing 
had  been  thrown  into  the  rubbish  heap. 
They  were  brought  out  of  hiding  and  re- 
placed in  the  Red  and  Green  rooms  and 
in  the  corridor,  where  they  again  made 
fitting  ornaments. 

The  wall  covering,  silk,  velvet  and 
paint,  was  given  close  study.  McKim 
could  not  find  a blue,  such  a man’s  blue 
as  he  desired,  for  the  Blue  Room,  so  he 
secured  samples  of  some  Napoleonic 
ribbed  silk,  made  about  the  period  the 
White  House  was  rebuilt  in  1814,  from 
abroad  and  had  some  woven  from  this 
sample,  that  he  might  secure  the  dignity 
necessary  in  this  important  room,  where 
the  President  usually  received  his  guests. 

The  private  library  or  office  on  the  bed- 
room floor,  which  had  been  supplied  with 
modern  (in  the  early  seventies)  mantels, 
cornices  and  wall  decorations,  was  re- 
established in  its  period  by  making  a 
marble  mantel  based  on  one  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  room  of  the  Capitol,  and 
the  cornice  was  secured  from  the  dining 
room  in  the  Octagon,  redrawn  and  de- 
signed in  scale  with  the  size  of  the  library 
of  the  White  House. 

It  was  necessary  to  build  a structure 
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for  the  public  office  separate  from  the 
residence.  McKim  determined  to  place 
this  at  the  end  of  the  West  Terrace,  mak- 
ing it  one  story  in  height,  no  higher  than 
the  terrace,  thus  making  it  in  every  way 
subordinate  to  the  main  building.  While 
he  considered  this  a temporary  building, 
it  contained  all  the  office  rooms  needed 
for  the  conduct  of  the  President’s  busi- 
ness. McKim’s  hope  was  that  an  ade- 
quate office  building,  with  stately  apart- 
ments, for  diplomatic  and  other  func- 
tions, might  be  built  some  time  in  the 
near  future,  facing  the  Capitol  at  the 
Executive  Mansion  end  of  the  avenue, 
thus  restoring  the  original  idea  of  a reci- 
procity of  sight  between  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

This  one-story  office  building  was  much 
ridiculed  because  it  did  not  compete  with 
the  White  House  and  was  so  simple  in 
its  design. 

At  a private  dinner  in  Washington, 
among  some  dozen  guests,  McKim  and 
Secretary  of  Treasury  Shaw  were  pres- 
ent. The  Secretary  began  to  belittle  and 
to  ridicule  the  office  building  of  the  Pres- 
ident. McKim  said : “The  conversation 
reminds  me  of  an  afternoon  in  Saint 
Gaudens’  studio  some  years  ago.  The 
wonderful  statue  of  Farragut,  just  fin- 
ished, was  on  exhibition  and  a lady,  hand- 
somely dressed  and  stately  in  carriage, 
came  in.  I retired  and  Saint  Gaudens 
carried  her  in  to  see  the  statue.  After  a 
short  time  Saint  Gaudens  returned  with 
a cheerful  countenance  and  whistling 
merrily.  I said,  ‘Well,  Gus,  I know  she 
must  have  been  pleased  with  the  statue, 
as  you  are  so  gay.’  ‘No,’  he  said,  ‘she 
did  not  like  it.  If  she  had  I would  have 
known  it  was  bad.’  ” A broad  smile  ran 
around  the  table,  the  Secretary  stiffened 
up,  but  finally  gave  way  and  joined  in  the 
laugh. 

A prominent  English  architect,  visiting 
this  country  some  years  ago,  while  mak- 
ing a pleasure  trip,  was  looking  over 
the  work  of  various  Americans  with  ref- 
erence to  awarding  the  Royal  Institute 
Gold  Medal,  when  I took  him  through 
the  White  House  soon  after  it  was  com- 
pleted. He  said : “I  did  not  think  there 
was  an  architect  in  America  who  could  do 


such  chaste  and  refined  work,  as  I must 
confess  I have  been  disappointed  in  the 
expensive  buildings  I have  been  going 
through  in  other  cities.”  He  then  re- 
marked : “Don’t  you  think  McKim  is  the 
American  who  most  deserves  the  Royal 
Institute  Gold  Medal?”  I agreed  with 
him  and  have  often  thought  that  the 
White  House  work  was  the  controlling 
factor  of  his  being  presented  with  the 
Gold  Medal  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  a year  later. 

McKim’s  refinement,  good  taste,  keen 
appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  the  old 
White  House,  together  with  his  long 
study  of  Italian  and  of  the  Georgian 
adaptation  of  Italian  Renaissance,  made 
him  the  ideal  man  for  its  restoration 
again  into  a dignified  residence  for  the 
President  of  a democratic  nation.* 

Entering  through  the  East  Terrace, 
where  their  wraps  are  deposited,  guests 
pass  into  the  dignified  reclaimed  vaulted 
corridor  of  the  basement.  Turning  to 
the  right,  they  pass  up  the  broad,  impos- 
ing stone  stairway  to  the  first  floor. 

From  this  stairway,  entering  the  en- 
trance hall  on  the  first  floor,  they  would 
be  attracted  by  the  dignified  beauty  of  the 
room,  made  effective  by  the  Doric  col- 
umns which  divide  it  from  the  corridor 
and  the  simple  Doric  cornice  which  sur- 
mounts the  columns  and  pilasters,  which 
break  the  wall  surfaces,  by  the  pleasing 
color  of  the  halls  painted  in  buff,  by  the 
ceiling  decorated  in  scale  and  harmony 
with  the  walls,  and  by  the  floors  laid  in 
the  warm  grey  Joliet  flag  stone. 

^ They  would  be  impressed  by  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  hall,  as  well  as  by  its  har- 
monious color,  refined  detail  and  dignity 
in  composition. 

Passing  from  the  entrance  hall,  they 
would  enter  the  simple,  chaste  corridor 
with  its  segmental  arched  ceiling,  deco- 
rated and  painted  to  combine  with  the 
hall.^  Standing  in  the  long  corridor,  it 
is  sight  worthy  of  memory  to  see  the 


4^^  by  the  late  Montgomery  Schuyler, 

A New  White  House,”  which  appeared  in 

The  Architectural  Record  for  April,  1903,  may  be 
consulted  for  illustrations.  It  was  written  in  Mr. 
Schuyler’s  best  vein  and  is  a notably  fine  example 
of  American  architectural  literature.  A full  tech- 
nical account  of  the  restoration,  including  working 
drawings,  is  contained  in  Senate  Document  No.  197, 
Fifty- seventh  Congress,  Second  Session,  entitled 
Restoration  of  the  White  House”  (Government 
Printing  Office,  1903). 
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President  and  his  guests  come  down  from 
the  second  story  by  a simple  stone  stair- 
way with  its  delicate  iron  balustrade,  to 
which  McKim  gave  such  careful  thought, 
before  marching  through  the  hall  to  take 
their  place  in  the  receiving  line.  Leaving 
the  corridor,  the  visitor  would  enter  the 
State  Dining  Room,  finding  it  a stately 
hall  of  the  early  English  Renaissance, 
borrowed  from  Italy.  The  walls  of  this 
room  have  been  paneled  from  floor  to 
ceiling.  Its  pilasters,  cornice,  medallions 
and  carved  mouldings  are  made  from 
beautifully  veined  English  oak.  The  dark 
walls,  the  silver  side  lights  and  central 
chandelier,  the  great  Worcester  stone 
mantel,  the  mahogany  tables,  the  tapes- 
try covered  chairs  and  the  polished  oak 
floor  complete  a room  both  artistic  and 
dignified. 

All  can  immediately  appreciate  that  it 
is  a dining  hall  in  which  our  President 
may  gracefully  and  adequately  entertain 
the  most  cultured  of  our  own  and  foreign 
lands. 

The  Red  Room  adjoins  the  State  Din- 
ing Room.  Here  we  find  the  walls  hung 
with  red  Venetian  silk  velvet  and  the  new 
wood  work  modeled  from  good  examples 
in  keeping  with  the  house.  One  of  the 
Italian  marble  mantels  holds  the  place  of 
honor ; rich  materials,  harmonious  colors, 
refined  details  again  make  this  room  a 
fitting  private  parlor  for  the  Executive 
Mansion. 

From  the  Red  Room  you  would  pass 
into  the  Blue  Room,  where  the  Presi- 
dent usually  receives  his  guests  at  recep- 
tions. 

The  walls  of  this  room  are  covered 
with  heavy  ribbed  blue  silk,  woven 
from  a sample  of  silk  made  during  the 
Napoleonic  period.  The  color  suggests 
the  stately  receptions  of  the  Empire. 

The  mantel  in  this  room  has  been  pat- 
terned after  the  well-known  example  in 
the  Petit-Trianon  and  the  furniture  is  in 
the  Empire  style,  covered  with  silk  in 


harmony  with  the  wall  hangings.  We  feel 
that  this  is  a room  in  which  our  President 
may  receive  the  most  cultured  guests  of 
this  and  other  countries  without  fear  of 
shocking  their  gobd  taste. 

On  the  way  to  the  East  Room  you  pass 
through  the  Green  Room,  where  the  walls 
are  hung  with  a pleasing  olive  shade  of 
green  Venetian  silk  velvet.  The  second 
Italian  mantel  resurrected  from  the  garret 
has  been  placed  in  this  room;  the  furni- 
ture is  designed  from  the  best  models  of 
the  period  in  cream  white.  The  smaller 
chairs  were  copied  from  a chair  owned 
by  Frank  Millet,  which  he  said  originally 
belonged  to  Marie  Antoinette. 

The  room  as  redecorated  and  furnished 
forms  a restful  and  charming  parlor. 
From  this  room  the  visitor  enters  the 
great  East  Room,  where  we  see  the  walls 
paneled  from  the  floor  to  ceiling,  with 
pilasters,  panels  and  cornice  artistically 
carved  and  beautifully  proportioned,  the 
whole  composition  being  satisfactorily 
completed  by  a great  ceiling  in  chaste  low 
relief. 

This  room,  with  its  graceful  crystal 
chandeliers,  its  refined  standards  and  har- 
monious cream  colored  walls,  enriched  by 
figure  panels,  well  modeled  in  low  relief, 
and  its  polished  oak  floors  gives  a stately 
hall  for  grand  functions  which  only  needs 
gaily  gowned  ladies  to  give  color  and 
charm.  Leaving  this  room  we  depart  by 
the  stone  stairway  to  the  basement  and 
out  through  the  East  Terrace. 

When  we  look  at  the  object  lesson  fur- 
nished in  this  chaste  and  beautiful  build- 
ing and  remember  the  designing  was  com- 
menced the  latter  part  of  June  and  the 
living  portion  of  the  finished  building  was 
turned  over  to  the  President  in  Novem- 
ber, we  must  respect  the  task  accom- 
plished by  McKim,  Mead  and  White  and 
thank  Charles  F.  McKim  for  again  bring- 
ing us  back  to  the  simplicity  and  good 
taste  shown  by  the  fathers  of  the  Re- 
public. 


F.  W DOD  GE 

— A TIUBUTE  — 


By  P^^oqer  W Bahsort 


F.  W.  DOD  GE 


— A TRIBUTE  — 

By  JP^oger  Bahsort 

— . — N January  24,  1864,  the  father  of  building  statistics  was 

born  in  Melrose,  a suburb  of  Boston,  Mass.  This  boy 
a ^ was  brought  up  according  to  old-fashioned  New  Eng- 

H H land  standards,  both  his  father  and  mother  being  from 

\ y old  New  England  stock*  He  was  educated  in  the  pub- 
^ lie  schools  of  Newton,  Mass.,  to  which  place  his  family 
had  moved.  Like  most  boys,  when  he  went  to  work 
he  took  the  first  job  which  came  along  and  tried  two  or  three  different 
things  before  he  finally  succeeded  in  finding  the  niche  for  which  he 
was  fitted*  In  view  of  the  analytical  quality  which  later  appeared  in 
all  his  work,  probably  the  most  potent  of  the  early  that 

fixed  his  habit  of  mind  was  a study  of  chemistry,  coupled  with  a brief 
employment  in  the  State  Assay  Office  of  Maine.  He  was  an  original 
boy,  more  or  less  of  an  inventive  genius.  What  he  was  thinking  about 
in  those  days  will  never  be  known;  but  we  all  do  know  that  when 
he  found  the  place  for  which  he  was  adapted,  success  came  at  once. 
This  boy  to  whom  I refer  was  Frederick  Warren  Dodge* 

He  found  his  place  in  the  world^s  machinery  when  he  was  twenty- 
seven  years  old,  for  in  S89f  he  founded  the  F*  W*  Dodge  G)mpany 
of  Boston,  to  collect  and  distribute  construction  news  throughout  the 
country,  thus  making  national  building  statistics  available*  Before 
he  had  been  in  business  two  years  he  had  opened  a branch  office  in 
New  York,  and  in  1896  formed  a partnership  there  with  Mr*  Clinton 
W*  Sweet,  publisher  of  the  Ajrchitectural  Record,  Sweet^s  Catalogue, 
and  the  Record  and  Guide*  Shortly  afterward  the  main  office  of  the 
F*  W*  Dodge  Company  was  moved  to  New  York,  and  branch  offices 
were  rapidly  established  in  other  large  cities* 

In  1912,  Mr*  Sweet  sold  out  his  interest  in  the  company  to  Mr. 
Dodge,  and  at  that  time  the  F*  W*  Dodge  Company  absorbed  all  the 
Sweet  publications*  In  the  space  of  not  quite  twenty-five  years 
youth  of  Newton  became  the  leading  publisher  of  architectural  and 
building  data  in  America* 

At  the  time  of  Mr*  Dodgers  death,  some  sixteen  publishing  cor- 
porations were  under  his  control.  These  corporations  covered  every 
department  of  the  building  field,  from  the  purchasing  of  real  estate 
to  the  furnishing  of  the  finished  structure*  The  F*  W*  Dodge  Company 
is  a great  factory,  a great  department  store,  a great  clearing  house 


for  engineering  and  architectural  news*  From  a publishing  standpoint 
it  constitutes  a systematized  national  business  of  homogeneous  parts* 
It  is  a business  in  which  the  greatest  economy  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution is  combined  with  the  most  thorough  cooperation  and  efficiency 
of  service* 

At  this  point  I wish  to  emphasize  this  word  ^^cooperation***  When 
Mr*  Dodge  was  building  up  his  business  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
cooperation  along  any  business  lines*  The  motto  of  the  real  estate 
operator,  the  architect,  the  contractor,  and  the  manufacturer  was  "Every 
one  for  himself***  The  fundamental  idea  of  the  F*  W*  Dodge  Com- 
pany, on  the  other  hand,  was  cooperation,  and  this  has  always  been 
its  basic  principle*  When  Mr*  Dodge  first  began  to  preach  it,  he  found 
many  who  were  willing  to  pay  him  large  sums  for  exclusive  infor- 
mation, but  it  was  difficult  to  convince  competitors  that  they  would 
be  better  off  by  each  paying  smaller  sums  and  cooperating  with  one 
another  for  the  good  of  all*  However,  Mr*  Dodge  succeeded  in  ac- 
complishing his  purpose*  Each  time  he  converted  a man  to  the  idea  of 
cooperation,  it  was  easier  to  convert  the  next  one*  As  soon  as  the 
law  of  action  and  reaction  was  allowed  to  work,  results  multiplied  with 
great  rapidity;  for  confidence  reacts  as  confidence  and  trust  reacts  as 
trust*  If  Mr*  Dodge  had  accomplished  nothing  else  during  his  life- 
time, he  would  be  entitled  to  great  praise  for  simply  having  demon- 
strated to  the  building  trades  of  America  that  we  are  all  brothers, 
and  that  one  can  prosper  only  as  others  prosper;  that  misfortune  to 
one  means  misfortune  to  the  whole  industry* 

In  the  early  nineties,  when  the  F*  W*  Dodge  Company  was  founded, 
the  prospect  for  a young  man  with  slender  means  to  start  in  the  build- 
ing news  publishing  business  was  very  discouraging*  The  first  steel 
skeleton  building  had  barely  been  erected*  Scarcely  any  one  at  that 
time  could  have  prophesied  the  influence  which  steel  skeleton  construc- 
tion was  to  have  in  connection  with  producing  building  materials 
and  contracting  for  their  construction*  Individual  building  operations 
were  comparatively  small*  The  business  of  contractors  (and  manu- 
facturers associated  with  the  building  industry)  was  more  or  less  local 
in  character,  and  the  demand  for  building  news  was  likewise  very 
narrow*  There  were  few  people,  for  example,  in  Chicago  or  even  in 
New  York  who  cared  to  hear  about  building  operations  in  Boston* 
The  most  that  the  Chicago  builder  desired  in  the  line  of  information 
was  data  as  to  proposed  buildings  in  Chicago* 

The  F*  W*  Dodge  Company,  however,  adopted  a novel  method 
of  issuing  news*  Twenty-five  years  ago  the  principle  of  the  library 
card  catalog,  previously  developed  only  in  Germany,  was  being  intro- 
duced in  America*  At  first  used  in  connection  with  bibliography  and 
scholarship,  the  principle  was  rapidly  being  adapted  to  filing  systems 
in  business  offices*  Mr*  Dodge  applied  it  to  the  publication  of  news* 


Each  successive  stage  in  the  progress  of  a building  was  reported  on  a 
separate  card,  so  that  the  news  was  presented  in  the  form  most  con- 
venient for  use  in  a business  oEice*  The  different  items  could  be  acted 
upon  at  once,  or  classified  for  attention  when  needed*  Besides,  the  sub- 
scriber need  receive  no  items  except  those  of  value  to  him* 

On  behalf  of  the  architects,  the  Dodge  Reports  announced  specific 
dates  when  bids  would  be  received  for  a certain  new  building,  thus 
saving  valuable  time  for  architects  as  well  as  for  contractors  and  dealers 
in  building  materials*  This  plan  met  with  prompt  success*  It  was 
practical  and  applied  cooperation*  Not  only  did  the  company  suit 
its  method  of  publishing  to  the  relatively  primitive  conditions  in  the 
building  industry  twenty-five  years  ago,  but  the  method  was  broad 
and  flexible  enough  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  varied  and  complex 
changes  which  have  since  taken  place  in  that  industry* 

Before  1893,  big  corporations  were  comparatively  few  in  America, 
though  not  entirely  unknown*  After  the  panic  of  that  year,  the  most 
noticeable  fact  in  the  business  world  was  the  general  development  of 
large-scale  business  in  nearly  all  lines  of  industry*  Such  business  needed 
more  efficient  and  exact  trade  news  than  had  been  available  before  that 
time,  and  the  changes  and  forward  strides  in  trade  journalism  since 
then  make  a very  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  American 
publishing  business* 

The  general  introduction  of  steel  skeleton  construction  gave  an  added 
impulse  to  the  building  trade  and  its  allied  industries,  which  no  doubt 
would  in  any  case  have  tended  toward  large-scale  business*  In  order  to 
construct  the  huge  buildings  demanded  in  various  large  cities,  contracting 
concerns  needed  to  have  sufficient  capital  to  specialise  on  large  work 
of  the  kind,  and  building  material  manufacturers  were  also  obliged 
to  sell  goods  on  a mammoth  scale* 

Naturally  all  this  large-scale  business  created  a demand  for  construc- 
tion news  which  should  cover  fully  all  sections  of  the  country  where 
big  construction  work  was  being  carried  on*  Mr*  Dodgers  method  of 
publishing  enabled  him  to  meet  this  exacting  demand  with  efficiency 
and  economy*  Before  long  his  company  was  issuing  upwards  of  300,000 
separate  authenticated  news  items  a year,  of  which  one  subscriber  might 
require  one  hundred,  while  even  the  largest  would  not  require  more 
than  a few  thousand*  Several  hundred  different  lines  of  business  were 
represented  among  the  subscribers  to  these  Reports,  which  as  well 
served  the  small  local  business  man  as  the  great  national  corporations* 
It  may  therefore  be  said  that  Mr*  Dodgers  rise  to  eminence  in  the  pub- 
lishing and  statistical  business  was  typical  of  the  industrial  evolution 
which  has  taken  place  in  America  during  the  last  quarter  century  and 
was  thus  identified  with  it* 

Mr*  Dodge  had  been  an  officer  of  the  Architectural  Record  Com- 
pany for  a number  of  years,  becoming  its  president  in  1912*  He  had 


a genius  for  seeing  things  in  a large  and  sane  way»  and  to  one  of  his 
analytical  bent  it  was  natural  as  well  as  imperative  that  this  magazine 
should  adopt  a definite  policy  and  occupy  a distinct  place  among  his 
many  enterprises.  It  strove  to  serve  the-  architect  in  two  directions; 
first,  by  placing  before  him  the  best  examples  of  work,  and  again  by 
encouraging  general  appreciation  of  good  architecture.  In  order  to 
accomplish  this  dual  purpose  the  magazine  dealt  with  the  art  of  archi- 
tecture rather  than  its  practice;  and  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  non- 
professional reader,  as  well  as  the  architect,  it  excluded  from  its  text 
*^rade  notices^  and  any  matter  which  might  appear  to  be  inspired 
by  business  motives.  Any  technical  information  which  might  be  needed 
could  be  found  in  Sweet's  Catalogue;  therefore  Mr.  Dodge  felt  all  the 
more  free  to  devote  the  magazine  to  the  art  of  architecture. 

In  closing,  I wish  to  say  a word  acknowledging  my  personal  in- 
debtedness to  Mr.  Dodge,  and  also  to  his  half-brother  and  associate 
in  business,  Mr.  Franklin  T.  Miller.  I was  greatly  handicapped  in  the 
early  stages  of  my  business  to  secure  statistics  needed  to  compile  our 
Composite  Plot  of  Business  Conditions.  Notwithstanding  the  huge 
amounts  which  our  government  had  been  spending  for  statistics,  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  secure  in  the  early  days  any  up-to-date  figures 
which  were  of  real  value  in  forecasting  business  conditions.  I was 
almost  discouraged,  when  Mr.  Miller  consented  to  put  the  matter  up 
to  Mr.  Dodge*  These  two  men,  at  considerable  inconvenience,  and 
without  any  prospects  of  profit,  commenced  compiling  for  me  a back 
record  of  the  new  building  figures  for  the  largest  cities  of  the  United 
States*  At  every  point,  these  men  were  willing  to  cooperate  for  the 
good  of  all  concerned*  Of  course,  to-day  conditions  have  changed* 
Thanks  to  Mr.  Dodge  and  a few  other  far-sighted  men,  there  has 
recently  been  as  rapid  an  advance  in  the  compilation  of  statistics  as  in 
the  development  of  building  trades.  Hence,  to-day  building  statistics 
are  only  one  branch  of  the  many  barometric  statistics  which  are  avail- 
able* But  it  was  not  so  in  the  early  days* 


BOOKS  ON  COLONIAL  ARCHITECTURE 

By  RICHARD  FRANZ  BACH 

Curator,  School  of  Architecture,  Columbia  University 

Part  II. — Secular  Buildings  (Continued) 


NO  record  has  appeared  to  date  con- 
cerning the  work  of  restoration  of 
the  New  York  City  Hall.*  Perhaps 
the  Municipal  Art  Society,  which  in  its 
usual  altruistic  feeling  of  solicitude  to- 
ward all  works  of  fine  art  destined  for 
public  consumption,  had  much  to  do 
with  the  original  idea  of  restoring  the 
building,  will  at  some  time  undertake 
a more  definite  published  record  of 
its  success  in  this  part  of  its  chosen 
field.  The  opportunity  could  not  be 
better  timed  for  a complete  history  of 
the  City  Hall,  within  and  without  and 
including  the  portable  objects,  not  so  im- 
posing, of  course,  as  Glenn  Brown’s  His- 
tory of  the  Capitol,  but  equally  impor- 
tant. This  should  be  a volume  of  care- 
fully measured  drawings,  with  accom- 
panying photographs  and  a thorough  text 
record  of  the  life  story  of  the  early  na- 
tional center.  It  is  high  time  that  the  great 
metropolis  recognized  the  educational 

*A  description  of  this  work,  together  with  a history 
of  the  City  Hall,  based  upon  a search  of  documentary 
sources,  including  those  of  McComb’s  drawings  that 
have  been  preserved,  is  in  preparation  for  The  Archi- 
^ctural  Record  by  Charles  C.  May,  of  the  office  of 
Grosvenor  Atterbury. 


value  of  its  architectural  heritage.  What 
is  more,  a conscientious  piece  of  work 
undertaken  in  New  York  may  prove  the 
first  of  a series  of  similar  records  pub- 
lished by  other  cities  or  local  organiza- 
tions with  the  preservation  and  restora- 
tion of  public  monuments  in  view.  Out 
of  the  series,  in  turn,  may  grow  a com- 
prehensive body  of  authoritative  infor- 
mation concerning  our  important  public 
buildings  of  the  early  time. 

In  the  meantime  the  buildings  grow 
older,  many  are  falling  into  decay,  many 
others  have  been  sold  to  housewreckers. 
Only  occasionally  does  one  hear  of  a 
structure  handed  over  to  a society  which 
lends  its  funds  toward  the  preservation 
of  landmarks  or  to  a public  department 
of  a city,  as  was  done  recently  in  the  case 
of  the  Dyckman  house  in  New  York. 
Thus  the  old  State  Capitol  of  New  York 
was  superseded  by  a larger  structure, 
but  there  is  no  published  record  available 
for  students  beyond  what  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  descriptions  in  the  Annals  of 
Albany  and  similar  publications  men- 
tioned previously.  The  history  of  the 
buildings  of  the  University  of  Virginia 
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has  never  appeared  in  printed  form  use- 
ful for  architectural  study,  although  we 
are  aware  of  manful  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion m connection  with  a general  study 
of  the  drawings  by  Thomas  Jefferson  un- 
dertaken by  Professor  Fiske  Kimball  of 
the  University  of  Michigan.  This  gen- 
tleman has  published  several  articles  in 
the  Harvard  Architectural  Quarterly, 
which  recently  suspended  publication, 
and  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects  on  Jefferson’s  de- 
signs for  various  edifices,  and  we  are 
given  to  understand  that  these  papers  are 
preparatory  to  an  inclusive  work  in  folio 
in  which  will  be  reproduced  the  majority 
of  the  presidential  amateur’s  drawings 
now  in  the  collection  formed  by  Mr.  T. 
Jefferson  Coolidge.  This  is  scheduled  to 
appear  in  published  form  in  the  coming 
spring.  The  subject  is  likewise  very  ably 
handled,  though  from  a more  inclusive 
point  of  view,  in  Thomas  Jefferson  as 
Architect  and  a Designer  of  Landscapes 
by  William  Alexander  Lambeth  and  War- 
ren H.  Manning.  This  was  published  in 
1913  (Houghton,  Mifflin  Company)  in  a 
limited  quarto  edition ; only  five  hundred 
and  thirty-five  copies  were  issued.  The 
volume  is,  however,  still  available.  It  is 
a careful  work,  well  illustrated  by  views 
of  Farmington,  Monticello  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  as  well  as  by  twenty- 
three  plates  reproducing  Jefferson’s  draw- 
ings for  a number  of  plans  and  eleva- 
tions, as  well  as  specifications  and  calcu- 
lations in  facsimile,  and  even  including 
suggestions  for  a bell  to  ring  the  hours 
automatically.  Mr.  Lambeth’s  position 
as  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and 
Grounds  at  the  University  of  Virginia 
rendered  him  particularly  well  qualified 
for  his  work,  while  Mr.  Manning’s  train- 
ing as  a landscape  designer  lent  him  like- 
wise an  even  judgment  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Jefferson’s  remarkable  results, 
achieved  without  professional  training 
and  based  solely  upon  an  innate  art  ap- 
preciation. 

In  connection  with  Jefferson’s  work  at 
Charlottesville,  we  are  also  mindful  of  a 
series  of  articles  in  The  Architectural 
Record  by  the  late  Montgomery  Schuy- 
ler on  The  Architecture  of  American 
Universities,  in  which  the  Virginia  group 


received  due  attention,  issue  for  July, 
1911.  This  material,  as  well  as  much  else 
that  has  been  printed  in  a number  of 
other  periodicals,  will  appear  in  due  time 
in  connection  with  a later  part  of  the  bib- 
liography of  the  literature  of  Colonial 
architecture,  to  be  published  in  a future 
issue  of  The  Architectural  Record. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  that  mention 
should  be  made,  as  part  of  the  present 
discussion,  of  a type  of  book  which  be- 
longs properly  in  any  category  of  works 
on  the  subject  of  Colonial  architecture,  a 
type  of  book  which  offers  not  only  his- 
tory or  theory,  but  essentially  a few  di- 
rect lessons  in  simple  appreciation  and 
understanding  based  upon  historical  ex- 
amples, and  intimately  related  to  modern 
practice.  Such  a volume  is  that  by  Her- 
bert C.  Wise  and  Ferdinand  Beidleman 
entitled  Colonial  Architecture  for  Those 
About  to  Build,  being  the  best  examples, 
domestic,  municipal  and  institutional,  in 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  Dela- 
ware, with  observations  upon  the  local 
building  art  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
(J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia, 
1913 ; crown  octavo,  pp.  xv+270,  207  ill., 
index.  $5.)  This  is  a conscientious 

effort  in  the  direction  of  the  elevation 
of  public  taste;  and  the  effort  may  be 
considered  a highly  praiseworthy  one, 
when  we  reflect  upon  the  multifarious 
sins  that  have  within  the  knowledge  of 
most  of  us  been  committed  in  the 
name  and  formal  guise  of  Colonial 
architecture.  The  authors  have  re- 

stricted themselves  to  the  middle  region 
of  the  old  revolutionary  territory,  saying, 
“New  England  and  the  South  as  regions 
of  characteristic  modes  of  building  have 
been  well  covered;  but  it  has  seemed' to 
us  that  the  Colonial  buildings  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  contiguous  territory  have 
not  been  adequately  portrayed.  A very 
small  proportion  of  New  England  Colo- 
nial work  is  of  other  material  than  wood. 
A rigorous  climate  there  caused  peculiar- 
ities of  structural  detail  and  of  the  lay- 
ing out  of  buildings  and  of  groups  of 
buildings.  In  the  South  a manorial  scale 
of  living  called  forth  ambitious  architec- 
tural schemes  in  accord  with  aristocratic 
ideals.  In  the  Pennsylvania  Colonies  a 
mean  is  to  be  found.” 
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. The  subject  matter  of  the  book  is  sub- 
divided chiefly  according  to  type  of  build- 
ing, and  additional  information  is  given 
on  such  subjects  as  the  Carpenter’s  Com- 
pany, building  materials,  and  the  plan 
and  design  of  early  buildings  in  general. 
Throughout  the  reviewer  is  aware  of  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  field  on 
the  part  of  the  writers,  a sympathetic 
appreciation  of  Colonial  intentions  and  a 
sane  interpretation  of  Colonial  results. 
The  volume  will  prove  of  great  value  as 
a general  work  on  our  early  building  art 
and  has  surely  added  much  material  to 
our  records  of  Colonial  architecture  in 
the  middle  region  of  the  original  United 
States.  The  photographs  are  of  excel- 
lent quality,  the  subjects  well  chosen,  the 
type  clear.  Our  only  suggestion  toward 
a possible  improvement,  if  improvement 
it  be  considered,  would  be  the  addition 
of  a more  directly  descriptive  subtitle  on 
the  cover,  giving  a closer  definition  of 
the  author’s  purpose.  The  title  as  it 
stands  brings  to  mind  definite  principles 
of  planning,  structural  details,  and,  what 
is  more,  encourages  the  reader  to  ex- 
pect modern  adaptations  in  illustra- 
tion. 

It  is  fortunate,  of  course,  that  Messrs. 
Wise  and  Beidleman  were  able  to  avoid 
that  particular  field  in  their  valuable 
work,  for,  without  doubt,  the  quality  of 
their  result  could  not  have  benefited  by 
the  addition  of  modern  examples. 

^ Fortunately,  also,  it  was  deemed  ad- 
visable in  this  volume  to  eliminate  all 
personalities,  genealogies  and  records  of 
ownership  and  occupancy  of  the  build- 
ings discussed.  Writers  upon  this  and 
allied  subjects  readily  wander  into  the 
fascinating  but  architecturally  usually  ir- 
relevant field  of  community  and  family 
history.  The  introduction  of  such  mate- 
rial has  rendered  many  a volume  but  a 
regurgitation  of  previous  works,  and  the 
avoidance  thereof  in  the  present  instance 
except  upon  the  limited  number  of  occa- 
sions when  “the  old  chronicler  has  been 
permitted  to  put  the  story  in  his  own 
quaint  words,  which  alone  bring  the  read- 
er into  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  work  of 
building,”  has  doubled  the  architectural 
value  of  the  book. 


In  the  next  paper  of  the  series  on  the 
iliterature  of  Colonial  architecture,  we 
shall  begin  the  discussion  of  volumes  con- 
cerning the  much  more  prolific  field  of 
the  early  dwellings. 

Before  concluding  the  present  survey 
of  the  literature  dealing  with  the  secular 
buildings,  we  wish,  however,  to  add  the 
following  paragraphs,  which  logically 
should  have  formed  part  of  the  prefatory 
sketch  reviewing  the  principal  extant 
buildings  of  this  class: 

The  early  secular  buildings  of  Mary- 
land must  be  sought  chiefly  in  Annapolis 
and  Baltimore.  The  first  had  been  the 
old  capital  city,  commercially  as  well  as 
in  government.  But  it  was  superseded  in 
the  former  capacity  by  the  larger  cen- 
tre of  Baltimore  before  the  Colonial 
period  was  well  over,  and  the  resulting 
stagnation  in  Annapolis  has  left  us  that 
city  almost  intact  as  a monument  of  a by- 
gone style.  The  secular  buildings  in 
Annapolis  include  St.  John’s  College, 
dating  from  1744,  and  the  State  House 
by  Joseph  Clarke,  begun  in  1772  and  re- 
cently much  increased  in  size  and  thor- 
oughly restored.  Charleston,  South  Car- 
olina, still  preserves  its  undoubtedly  al- 
tered old  Post  Office,  and  Newport  its 
Redwood  Library,  designed  by  Peter 
Harrison  and  finished  in  1750. 

But  the  most  significant  secular  work 
of  the  Colonial  time  was  produced  in 
Boston  and  in  Washington.  In  Boston 
are  the  now  altered  Faneuil  Hall  and 
the  State  House,  about  which  many  an 
architectural  skirmish  has  been  fought. 
The  latter  was  the  work  of  Charles  Bul- 
finch,  born  1763,  who  brought  into  be- 
ing the  most  monumental  structure  in 
the  United  States  up  to  that  time,  illus- 
trating incidentally  the  first  use  in  this 
country  of  an  order  placed  over  an  ar- 
cade, according  to  the  precedent  set  by 
Mansard  at  Versailles.  This  building 
served  as  a source  of  ready  imitation  for 
minor  public  edifices  at  other  places,  fre- 
quently with  the  result  that  inexorably 
attends  the  torturing  of  largely  conceived 
designs  into  the  smaller  scale  forms  ex- 
pressing the  needs  of  less  important 
buildings.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in 
passing  that  Bulfinch  has  to  his  credit 
also  the  erection  of  the  first  theatre  in 
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Boston  in  1793,  a remarkable  concession 
for  that  stronghold  of  Puritanism  at  so 
early  a time  in  its  history.  The  first 
theatres  in  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  at  large,  however,  were  erected 
more  than  forty  years  earlier  at  Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia,  and  at  Annapolis, 
Maryland.  There  is  record  of  a play- 
house at  the  latter  city  in  1771,  while  the 
date  1751  appears  in  the  local  annals  as 
that  of  the  second  theatre  built  at  Wil- 
liamsburg. 

The  crowning  public  work  of  Colonial 
times  is,  in  point  of  size  and  importance 
architecturally,  as  well  as  in  point  of  na- 
tional significance,  the  fine  Capitol  Build- 
ing at  Washington,  the  design  of  an  ama- 
teur— this  time  a West  Indian  physician 
— Dr.  Thornton,  later  much  modified  by 
a number  of  persons  and  finally  complet- 
ed by  dint  of  several  additions  to  the 
fabric — not  the  least  of  which  was  a 
cast  iron  dome — in  a thoroughly  Roman 
feeling.  Begun  as  our  greatest  Colonial 
edifice,  the  National  Capitol  itself  fell 
subject  in  no  indefinite  sense  to  the  clas- 
sicalizing  tendency  that  is  the  keynote  of 
monumental  design  during  the  period  of 
the  Revivals.  Still  it  is  not  for  that  rea- 
son less  characteristic  of  our  own  growth, 
for  in  its  stones  in  their  progressive  ad- 
ditions our  history  is  written.  The 
growing  pile  kept  pace  with  the  increas- 
ing number  of  stars  in  the  national  flag ; 
the  finished  work  is  a congeries  of  the 
efforts  of  many  years,  curiously  wrought 
into  a splendid  whole  which — despite  its 
much  maligned  dome — is  a fit  representa- 
tion of  a nation  that  has  grown  by  simi- 
larly varied  steps. 

A Correction. — In  the  Architectural 
Record  for  August  the  editor  of  The 
Georgian  Period,  Mr.  William  R.  Ware, 
was  also  credited  with  being  the  founder 
of  the  School  of  Architecture  at  Colum- 
bia University.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
there  were  two  members  of  the  same 
family,  uncle  and  nephew,  bearing  the 
name  William  R.  Of  these,  William 
Rotch  Ware,  not  Professor  Ware,  was 
the  editor  of  the  volumes  mentioned, 
while  William  Robert  Ware  was  the 
dean  of  the  profession  of  architectural 
teaching,  also  mentioned  in  the  text  re- 
ferred to  above. 
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Note:  In  the  preparation  of  these  lists, 

it  is  obvious  that  no  space  can  be  given 
to  annals,  chronicles  and  geographic  or  his- 
toric works  other  than  such  mention  as 
they  may  receive  in  the  text.  Although 
some  works  are  included  which  are  not  dis- 
tinctly architectural,  they  have  neverthe- 
less a direct  bearing  upon  the  subject  mat- 
ter. In  the  same  manner  an  occasional 
title  may  fall  in  point  of  time  slightly  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  period  under  dis- 
cussion. 


In  a recent  issue  of 
The  New  Statesman 
The  have  come  upon  a 

p . . concise  statement  of  the 

requirements  rightfully 
Defined.  to  be  exacted  of  our 
critics.  Mr.  A.  H.  Han- 
nay  writes:  “If  all  that 

art  criticism  does  is  to  discover  genius,  then 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  art  criticism  as 
contrasted  with  art;  there  are  simply  two 
types  of  artists — the  creative  and  the  recre- 
ative; the  producers  and  the  appreciators. 
...  If  art  criticism  is  a different  activity 
from  that  of  artistic  creation,  then  it  must 
produce  something  different — something  of 
which  art  is  the  antecedent  condition,  but 
not  the  substance.  ...  It  seems  . . . 
that  art  criticism  does  . . . more  than 
merely  express  approval  and  disapproval, 
discover  genius,  and  lay  bare  charlatanry: 
it  explains.”  Strength  to  your  pen.  Sir. 
Criticism  does  explain.  We  find  “explain” 
defined  as  “to  make  clear  or  intelligible,” 
and  we  might  surmise  that  the  editor  of  the 
dictionary  had  some  inkling  of  the  trend  of 
fine  arts  in  this  eclectic  century  when  he  so 
defined  the  word.  Were  our  work  intel- 
ligible, we  might  in  great  measure  reform 
the  whole  of  present  critical  method.  This 
has  been  sadly  warped  to  an  alien  purpose, 
that  of  “making  intelligible.”  Why  should 
our  art  have  to  be  made  intelligible?  What 
is  there  in  it  that  is  cryptic?  Or  does  it 
describe  a graceful  curve  above  the  heads 
of  those  who  need  it  most?  If  art  is  the 
expression  of  life,  it  should  be  naturally  as- 
similated by  the  mind,  as  the  stomach  takes 
food.  Our  critic’s  true  function  lies  in  a 
different  channel.  He  should  be  a person 
gifted  with  superhuman  breadth  of  vision, 
toleration  and  a firm  conviction  of  the  rela- 
tionship existing  between  life  and  art.  His 
purpose,  in  accordance  with  these  require- 
ments, should  not  be  to  waste  his  effort 
upon  the  Gordian  knots  of  art,  seeking  a 
meaning,  finding  in  works  a significance 


never  confided  to  them  by  their  authors, 
trying  to  make  clear  the  artist’s  purpose; 
for  if  the  artist’s  purpose  is  so  concealed 
as  to  require  the  critic’s  sharp  sight  to  ferret 
it  out  then  his  product  need  not  interest  us. 
The  critic  should  rather  approach  his  work 
through  the  channel  of  the  contemporary 
life,  for  of  that  the  figure  or  the  building 
or  the  canvas  is  an  infallible  record.  Mr. 
Ralph  Adams  Cram  says,  in  his  usual 
straightforward  fashion:  “You  cannot  sev- 

er art  from  society;  it  follows  from  certain 
spiritual  and  social  conditions,  and  without 
these  it  is  a dead  twig  thrust  in  sand,  and 
only  a divine  miracle  can  make  such  bloom.” 
It  shall  not  be  the  critic’s  purpose  to  water 
the  dead  twig.  Too  many  of  his  tribe  now 
pay  too  little  attention  to  the  forest  of  liv- 
ing trees  that  cry  for  interest,  the  myriad 
trends  and  impulses  that  seek  guidance,  di- 
rection and  unification.  Study  life,  ye  crit- 
ics; it  is  yet  greater  than  art. 


Among  the  remains  of 
buildings  excavated  at 
A Public  Pompeii  is  a suite  of 

Bathhouse  admirably 

arranged,  spacious,  and 
at  Pompeii.  highly  decorated.  On  a 
wall  of  one  of  the  courts 
of  these  baths  is  a Latin 
inscription  which,  when  translated,  reads: 
“On  occasions  of  the  dedication  of  the 
baths,  at  the  expense  of  Cnseus  Alleius 
Nigidus  Maius,  there  will  be  a chase  of 
wild  beasts,  athletic  contests,  sprinkling  of 
perfumes,  and  an  awning.  Prosperity  to 
Maius,  chief  of  the  colony.”  In  this  way, 
imitating  the  example  of  Rome,  the  baths 
were  dedicated  to  the  public. 

The  baths  (thermae)  formed  an  irregular 
quadrangle,  about  162  feet  long,  with  an 
average  depth  of  174  feet,  and  were  divided 
into  three  separate  compartments.  One  of 
these  was  appropriated  to  the  furnaces  and 
the  servants,  while  the  other  two  were  each 
occupied  by  a set  of  baths,  contiguous  to 
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each  other,  and  supplied  with  heat  and 
water  from  the  same  furnace  and  reservoir. 
The  apartments  and  passages  were  paved 
with  white  marble  in  mosaic. 

Originally  the  baths  for  men  and  women 
were  united,  for  convenience  and  economy 
of  fuel;  but  later  all  direct  communication 
between  them  was  cut  off. 

The  Pompeiian  baths  were  built  solely 
for  bathing,  and  are  not  comparable  there- 
fore with  the  Roman  baths  of  their  period, 
which  included  porticoes  for  walking,  halls 
and  courts  for  games  and  combats,  as  well 
as  apartments  for  lectures  and  recitations. 

The  first  chamber  in  the  Pompeiian  bath 
under  notice  was,  as  usual,  the  “tepidari- 
um,”  with  a warm  but  soft  and  mild  tem- 
perature, which  admirably  prepared  the 
body — as  in  our  modern  Turkish  baths — 
for  the  more  intense  heat  of  the  vapor  and 
hot  baths.  The  wall  was  divided  into  a 
number  of  niches  by  male  figures  (Tela- 
mones), two  feet  high,  in  relief,  and  sup- 
porting a rich  cornice.  The  ceiling  was 
worked  in  stucco,  in  low  relief,  with  scat- 
tered figures  and  ornaments  of  little  flying 
genii,  delicately  relieved  on  medallions, 
with  foliage  carved  around  them.  The 
ground  was  painted  red  and  blue. 

From  the  “tepidarium”  the  bathers  en- 
tered the  “caldarium,”  or  vapor-baths. 

On  one  side  of  this  room  was  the  “laconi- 
cum,”  containing  the  great  vase,  “labrum.” 
This  was  a large  round  basin  of  white 
marble,  over  five  feet  in  diameter.  Into 
it  the  hot  water  bubbled  up  through  a pipe 
in  the  middle,  and  served  for  the  partial 
ablutions  of  those  taking  the  vapor-baths. 
The  “labrum”  was  raised  about  three  feet 
six  inches  above  the  pavement  on  a round 
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base  built  of  small  pieces  of  stone  or  lava, 
stuccoed  and  colored  red,  and  about  five 
feet  six  inches  in  diameter. 

The  “laconicum,”  which  was  well  stuc- 
coed and  painted  yellow,  was  provided  with 
a highly  enriched  cornice,  supported  by 
fluted  pilasters  at  irregular  intervals.  These 
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were  red,  like  the  cornice  and  ceiling,  which 
was  worked  in  stucco  with  little  figures 
of  boys  and  animals. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  “caldarium” 
was  the  hot  bath,  or  “lavacrum,”  whose 
length  was  twice  its  width,  and  through 
whose  hollow  pavement  and  walls  the  heat 
was  admitted. 

The  women’s  bath  was  smaller  and  less 
ornamental  than  the  men’s,  but  was  heated 
by  the  same  fire  and  supplied  with  water 
from  the  same  boilers.  The  robing-room 
contained  a cold  bath  and  was  painted  with 
red  and  yellow  pilasters  alternating  with 
one  another  on  a blue  or  black  ground.  A 
light  cornice  of  white  stucco  was  provided, 
and  also  a white  mosaic  pavement  with  a 
narrow  I ’ack  border. 

From  this  room  the  “tepidarium”  was  en- 
tered. It  was  painted  yellow  with  red 
pilasters,  lighted  by  a small  window  high 
above  the  ground. 

The  construction  of  these  baths  plainly 
manifests  an  excellent  style  of  architecture, 
which  was  somewhat  marred  by  such  errors 
as  a neglect  of  symmetry  in  certain  par- 
ticulars, or  a pilaster  being  cut  off  by  a door 
passing  through  the  middle  of  it. 

Under  the  porticoes  of  the  bathhouses 
above  described  was  found  a sun-dial,  con- 
sisting of  a half  circle  inscribed  in  a rec- 
tangle. It  was  supported  by  lion’s  feet,  and 
was  elegantly  ornamented. 

R.  I.  Geare. 


Columbia  University 
A has  inaugurated  a not- 

Praiseworthy  able  experiment  in  co- 

innovation  operation  between  the 

at  teaching  and  the  prac- 

Columbia.  tice  of  architecture.  On 

the  assumption  that 
nothing  but  good  could 
accrue  to  both  school  and  profession 

through  a proper  understanding  and  re- 
ciprocal appreciation  of  one  another’s  prov- 
inces, the  university  authorities  decided  to 
invite  three  architectural  societies  of  New 
York  City  to  elect  three  practising  archi- 
tects each,  to  form  a Committee  of  Vis- 
itors, whose  advice  as  based  upon  periodic 
inspections  of  the  school’s  plant  or  equip- 
ment, current  work  and  mode  of  teaching 
could  be  depended  upon  as  a guide  in  check- 
ing up  scholastic  results  by  professional 
standards  and  demands.  The  three  so- 


cieties and  the  elected  members  from  each 
to  compose  this  committee  are  the  follow- 
ing: From  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the 

American  Institute  of  Architects — Bertram 
G.  Goodhue,  Charles  A.  Platt  and  Egerton 
Swartwout;  from  the  Society  of  Beaux- 
Arts  Architects — Thomas  Hastings,  Henry 
F.  Hornbostel  and  Lloyd  Warren;  from  the 
Alumni  Association  of  the  School  of 
Architecture  of  Columbia — Goodhue  Liv- 
ingston, John  Russell  Pope  and  I.  N.  Phelps 
Stokes. 

The  committee  in  question  is  purely  an 
advisory  one,  but  its  work  is  none  the  less 
of  great  administrative  value.  Its  recom- 
mendations will  be  the  upshot  of  frequent 
attendance  at  the  school,  and,  once  sub- 
mitted, it  will  be  the  function  of  the  author- 
ities of  the  school  to  make  proper  adjust- 
ment wherever  academically  feasible  to 
accord  the  existing  curriculum  with  the 
most  urgent  practical  demands  of  the  great 
body  of  architects  who  employ  its  gradu- 
ates. 

We  may  frankly  say  that  Columbia  de- 
serves the  utmost  credit  for  its  initiative  in 
thus  accepting  the  professional  world  in  a 
definite  way  as  its  pacemaker.  There  should 
be  no  apprehension  on  the  supposition  that 
it  is  now  planned  to  translate  the  school  into 
terms  of  the  office,  for  there  is  not  sufficient 
synonymity  of  purpose  in  the  two  fields, 
however  closely  they  may  be  allied  in  the 
order  of  supply  and  demand.  The  school 
must  in  the  final  balance  maintain  its  aca- 
demic point  of  view;  it  cannot  be  made  to 
assume — except  in  its  design  branch  alone 
— the  guise  of  the  atelier;  for  the  proper 
quantities  of  historic,  theoretic,  scientific 
and  cultural  material,  not  to  mention  un- 
told hours  of  drawing,  modeling  and  con- 
struction, must  hold  their  place  in  the  well 
rounded  and  closely  co-ordinated  system 
of  teaching.  The  Committee  of  Visitors, 
then,  will  not  attempt  to  govern  but  to 
advise.  The  technicalities  of  administrative 
control  will  remain  as  iieretofore  in  the 
hands  of  the  Administrative  Board.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  committee  will  call  into 
play  its  hard  bought  experience,  its  knowl- 
edge of  the  fundamental  demands  of  prac- 
tice, as  well  as  its  cherished  ideals  of  a 
great  art  ingrained  through  many  qualita- 
tive tests,  so  that  the  scholastic  intention 
may  be  brought  to  a full  grasp  of  the  objec- 
tive of  professional  practice. 
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Melody  Farm 

The  Country  Home 
].  Oyden  Armour,  Esgy 
Lake  Foreyt^  III 


Arthur  Mean,  Architect 
By  Peter  B.  Wi^ht 


IN  an  article  in  the  issue  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Record  for  October  last,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  describe  the 
conditions  on  which  progress  in  the  de- 
signing of  country  houses  in  the  Mid- 
dle West  in  recent  years  has  depended. 
Numerous  illustrations  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  art  were  given,  and  in 
addition  to  these  there  appeared  in  the 
December  issue  pictures  of  six  more 
houses  of  the  same  kind,  which  had  been 
crowded  out  of  the  October  number  for 
want  of  room.  The  illustrations  were 
mostly  of  houses  of  moderate  cost.  It  is 
now  my  privilege  to  illustrate  and  describe 
a house  and  garden  in  the  planning 
and  design  of  which  limitations  of  cost 
are  not  evident,  and  carried  out 
on  a scale  that  has  seldom  been  equalled 
in  any  other  country  home  in  America. 
But  lest  the  reader  should  infer  that 


“scale”  is  a controlling  merit  in  the  pres- 
ent instance,  let  it  be  here  understood  that 
mere  bigness  has  had  no  influence  upon 
the  writer.  It  is  only  an  accident  which 
gave  the  architect  the  free  hand  to  express 
himself  in  a large  way;  and  in  so  doing 
he  has  not  allowed  his  good  taste  and  ar- 
tistic feeling  to  be  overmastered  by  the 
exceptional  opportunity  that  came  in  his  . 
way.  Neither  has  the  writer  hereof  any 
desire  to  describe  and  illustrate  it  so  fully 
as  is  now  attempted,  had  he  not  been 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  it  expresses 
ideas  of  rationality  and  beauty  not  less 
than  of  modesty  and  fitness. 

Six  years  ago  Mr.  J.  Ogden  Armour, 
of  Chicago,  whose  name  is  a figure  in 
modern  business  not  only  in  America, 
but  throughout  the  world  of  trade  and 
commerce,  bought  to  satisfy  his  desire  to 
provide  for  the  rest  of  his  life  and  that 
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of  his  family,  a country  place  which 
would  not  only  provide  them  with  all  the 
comforts  of  home  that  they  could  ever 
hope  for,  but  which  would  be  large 
enough  to  supply  him  with  a field  for  ex- 
ploitation and  development  during  many 
years  to  come;  in  which  when  the  cares 
of  business  may  have  been  laid  aside  and 
entrusted  to  others  he  might  enjoy  farm- 
ing and  every  other  thing  that  the  cultiva- 
tion of  land  comprises  and  implies,  under 
his  own  direct  observation.  For  Mr. 
Armour  is  only  now  beginning  the  period 
known  as  middle  life,  and  has  many  years 
of  cheerful  prospect  before  him. 

He  first  satisfied  this  desire  by  purchas- 
ing several  contiguous  farms  comprising 
twelve  hundred  acres  or  more,  situated 
only  thirty  miles  from  his  home  in  Chi- 
cago. This  property  is  west  of  Lake  For- 
est, which  since  1870  has  been  the  fa- 
vorite site  for  the  country  residences  of 
the  wealthy  and  cultured  business  men  of 
Chicago.  Lake  Forest,  the  farthest  from 
the  city  of  Chicago’s  suburban  settle- 
ments, is  a natural  woodland,  divided  into 
building  sites  with  more  or  less  garden 
surroundings ; it  is  not  farm  land,  because 
its  native  trees  are  its  best  asset.  Mr.  Ar- 
mour’s place  is  located  west  of  the  C.  M. 
and  St.  P.  R.  R.,  which  runs  through  one 
corner  of  the  farm,  and  it  possesses  only 
a few  patches  of  natural  forest.  Hence 
it  is  in  every  sense  a farm  and  is  intended 
to  be  cultivated  as  such.  Not  more  than 
forty  acres  are  devoted  to  house  and  gar- 
dens and  the  rest  will  be  cultivated  as 
opportunities  are  offered  and  disposition 
is  inclined.  Permanent  farm  buildings 
have  not  yet  been  erected  or  planned. 
Therefore  only  the  house  and  gardens 
are  of  any  concern  to  us  at  present. 

Mr.  Armour,  in  building  the  house  and 
laying  out  the  gardens,  did  not  so  much 
consider  his  own  desires  as  those  of  his 
wife,  his  daughter  and  one  who  had  not 
the  least  consideration — his  mother.  He 
only  desired  to  make  it  their  country 
home — and  he  has  succeeded ; for  it  is 
what  might  be  called  a self-contained 
house  in  that  respect,  like  many  of  the 
old  English  manor  houses;  but  it  is  still 
very  near  to  the  large  number  of  good 
neighbors  residing  in  that  part  of  Lake 
Forest  which  lies  between  the  C.  M.  and 
St.  P.  R.  R.  and  Lake  Michigan. 


He  selected  as  his  architect  Arthur 
Heun,  of  Chicago,  than  whom  he  could 
have  found  no  more  sympathetic  and  en- 
thusiastic coadjutor.  Mr.  Heun  is  one 
of  the  younger  Chicago  architects  who  are 
known  for  their  artistic  accomplishments 
and  progressive  tendencies.  He  has  had 
control  of  all  the  work,  which  required 
nearly  two  years  in  its  accomplishment, 
having  engaged  other  professional  help, 
such  as  that  of  engineers,  landscape  ex- 
ecutants, and  gardeners  to  carry  out  the 
designs,  which  were  entirely  his  own.  The 
house  was  completed  and  the  gardens 
were  practically  laid  out  and  graded  four 
years  ago.  The  growth  since  that  time 
only  up  to  the  summer  and  fall  of  1915 
is  therefore  shown  in  the  photographic 
illustrations. 

To  make  the  illustrations  most  intelli- 
gible to  the  reader,  they  have  been  ar- 
ranged in  such  order  as  that  in  which 
one  would  make  a tour  of  the  premises, 
which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Armour  have  kindly 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Architectural 
Record  for  the  time  being. 

The  visitor,  arriving  by  train  or  from 
Lake  Forest  by  other  conveyance,  is  first 
driven  over  the  concrete  bridge  built  by 
Mr.  Armour  which  spans  the  tracks  of 
the  C.  M.  and  St.  P.  R.  R.,  and  on  a 
perfectly  made  road  through  a piece  of 
natural  forest,  shown  in  Fig.  1,  from 
which  he  emerges  to  get  the  first  general 
view  of  the  house  and  attached  outbuild- 
ings. This  forest  is  the  only  natural 
woodland  on  the  site. 

The  road  then  winds  around,  turn- 
ing somewhat  away  from  the  house 
at  first,  and  then  toward  the  east 
entrance,  which  is  approached  by  a 
straight  road  from  which  most  of  this 
side  of  the  house  is  seen  in  eleva- 
tion, as  in  Fig.  2.  This  leads  into  the 
forecourt,  in  the  center  of  which  is  a 
fountain  around  which  the  road  turns  in 
a circle,  passing  the  loggia  at  the  main 
entrance  and  continuing  to  the  right 
through  the  porte-cochere,  which  is  un- 
der the  northeast  wing  of  the  house,  be- 
tween the  office  and  the  side  entrance 
(Fig.  3).  This  road  continues  on  in  a 
northerly  direction  toward  the  stables  and 
garage.  Fig.  4,  reproduced  in  color  on 
the  cover  and  looking  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, gives  a better  view  of  one  of 
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FIG.  1.  MAIN  DRIVE  JUST  BEFORE  IT  REACHES  THE  OPEN  GROUND  UPON  WHICH  THE  HOUSE 
IS  BUILT— MELODY  FARM,  LAKE  FOREST,  ILL. 


the  observation  towers.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  rooms  in  the  second  story 
extend  over  the  porte-cochere  and  most 
of  the  loggias,  so  that  the  second  story 
covers  more  area  than  the  rooms  of  the 
main  floor.  There  is  no  third  story  except 
in  the  two  towers.  Fig.  5 is  another  view 
in  the  same  direction  showing  the  en- 
trance porch  and  the  porte-cochere,  and 
Fig.  6 shows  the  detail  of  the  entrance 
porch  and  the  beautiful  loggia  over  it. 
This  picture  gives  the  best  view  of  the 
overhanging  eaves  which  surround  the 
whole  building  and  the  relation  between 
the  marble  work  of  the  exterior  and  the 
stuccoed  brick  walls,  which  are  every- 
where finished  the  same.  Fig.  7 is  a view 
close  up  to  the  entrance  to  the  porte-co- 
chere, giving  a vista  of  the  road  to  the 
garage  and  beyond  the  arch,  and  the  mar- 
ble details  of  the  second  story. 

We  are  now  supposed  to  have  entered 
the  house  through  the  large  entrance 
loggia  and  vestibule  and  are  standing 
near  the  north  end  of  the  grand  central 
hall,  from  which  we  have  the  view  shown 
in  Fig.  8.  We  are  looking  south,  and  the 


main  door  through  which  we  have  en- 
tered from  the  vestibule  is  between  two 
Chinese  vases  on  pedestals  and  oppo- 
site the  central  table  on  which  are  chrys- 
anthemums. This  hall  is  20  feet  wide 
and  112  feet  long.  At  the  far  end  as  we 
stand  is  the  open  fireplace  concealed  by 
the  bunch  of  flowers,  on  each  side  of 
which  are  open  arches  which  connect  with 
a corridor.  From  this  corridor  are  three 
glass  doors  connecting  with  a loggia  still 
farther  on,  a door  on  the  right  leading 
into  the  living  room,  one  on  the  left  lead- 
ing into  the  music  room.  In  this  view  of 
the  central  hall  the  five  double  doors  to 
the  right  lead  into  the  winter  garden, 
which  is  on  the  West  side  of  the  house. 
Fig.  9 is  a view  of  the  central  hall  look- 
ing toward  the  main  stairway,  which  is 
at  the  north  end.  Here  the  five  doors 
to  the  winter  garden  are  on  the  left  and 
the  opening  on  the  right  where  the  col- 
umns of  Caen  stone  are  shown  is  into 
the  palm  room.  Fig.  10  is  a view  of  the 
great  marble  stairway  leading  to  the  sec- 
ond story.  It  is  very  plain,  but  has 
bronze  railings.  Observe  the  care  that 


FIG.  la.  MELODY  FARM,  COUNTRY  HOME 
OF  J.  OGDEN  ARMOUR,  LAKE  FOREST,  ILL. 
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must  have  been  taken  to  weave  the  rug 
so  as  to  fit  the  curvatures  of  the  stairs. 
This  illustration  shows  also  the  details 
and  carvings  of  the  walls  of  the  main  hall, 
which  are  entirely  lined  with  Caen  stone 
built  up  in  blocks  against  the  brick  wall. 
The  floor  of  the  main  hall  is  of  marble 
tile,  but  is  almost  entirely  covered  with 
rugs. 

Our  itinerary  now  leads  us  to  the  other 
end  of  the  main  hall.  There  we  pass  out 
through  the  arch  at  the  left  of  the  fire- 
place and,  turning  to  the  left,  enter  the 
music  room  through  a double  door,  open- 
ing from  this  short  corridor,  which  con- 
nects the  three  large  rooms  at  the  south 
end  of  the  house.  Fig.  11  is  a general 
view  of  the  music  room  looking  east. 
Near  the  far  end  is  a transom  beam  sup- 
ported by  two  piers,  rendered  necessary 
by  the  construction  of  the  second  story 
and  serving  to  relieve  the  great  length  of 
the  room,  for  this  room  measures  68  by 
25  feet  on  the  floor.  The  floor,  by  the 
way,  is  of  marquetrie  in  large  patterns, 
having  only  one  large  rug  in  that  part 
where  there  is  an  open  fireplace.  The 
beam  and  piers  forming  a partial  screen 
at  the  east  end,  serve  to  cut  off  the  organ 
section,  so  as  to  leave  the  remainder  of 
the  room  in  good  proportion  for  symmet- 
rical treatment,  with  fireplace  in  the  cen- 
ter, and  opposite  to  it  a large  semi-circular 
bay  window  on  the  south  side,  the  open- 
ing to  which  is  only  suggested  in  the 
illustration.  The  pipe  organ  is  at  the 
east  end,  and  is  in  two  sections  covered 
with  open  metallic  screens,  which  entirely 
conceal  it.  Between  these  sections  is  a 
large  triple  window  in  which,  when  the 
picture  was  taken,  the  shades  were  drawn 
down  preventing  a glare  of  light  which 
would  have  spoiled  the  photograph. 

A good  idea  of  the  inside  finish  of  the 
large  rooms  on  the  main  floor  (except 
that  of  the  dining  room,  which  is  of  col- 
ored marbles  and  not  illustrated)  is  given 
in  this  picture.  There  is,  however,  con- 
siderable difference  in  the  decorative 
treatment  of  the  main  rooms. 

Nothing  has  been  said  thus  far  of  the 
architectural  details  of  this  building. 
But  it  is  patent  that  the  reader  must  have 
observed  that  the  exterior  of  the  house 
does  not  pay  tribute  to  any  of  the  so- 


called  “historical  styles.”  Superficial  ob- 
servers only  have  called  it  an  Italian  villa, 
which  it  is  not.  It  is  only  a rational  ren- 
dition of  the  plan  and  materials  which  the 
architect  decided  to  use,  and  its  beauty, 
which  no  reasonable  person  can  deny,  is 
due  to  the  discreet  use  of  these  materials 
and  the  absence  of  all  straining  for  effect. 
The  house  is  neither  a villa  nor  a palace, 
as  its  great  size  might  have  suggested. 
It  is  merely  a country  house  after  all,  built 
for  a family  of  good  taste  and  refinement 
by  an  architect  who  understood  all  the 
conditions  that  affected  it  in  the  making, 
with  a sincere  desire  to  do  the  best  that 
he  could,  untrammeled  by  any  outside  ar- 
tistic influences.  It  speaks  for  itself,  and 
illustrates  the  culmination  up  to  the 
time  when  it  was  built,  of  all  the  influences 
that  are  making  the  country  house  archi- 
tecture of  the  Middle  West  what  it  is. 
The  decorative  features  of  the  materials 
used  in  the  finish  of  the  interior  are  only 
slightly  related  to  those  which  prevailed  in 
Italy,  and  especially  in  Venice,  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Renaissance.  But  they 
are  more  delicate  and  more  refined.  The 
details  are  not  prominent  or  glaring,  as 
was  sometimes  the  case  in  Italian  work, 
but  are  subdued  and  diminutive  in  detail, 
so  much  so  that  they  are  hardly  evident 
in  the  pictures  except  on  the  ceilings  of 
such  rooms  as  are  decorated  in  those 
parts.  The  reductions  by  photography  are 
therefore  such  as  to  make  it  difficult  for 
the  reader  to  examine  them  properly. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  great  hall 
and  pass  into  the  winter  garden,  which  is 
the  center  of  the  house  on  the  west  side 
of  the  hall.  Its  size  is  55  feet  6 inches 
in  length  by  24  feet  in  width  (Fig.  12). 
It  is  the  most  attractive  room  in  the 
house,  and  is  furnished  with  every 
imaginable  comfortable  appliance  and 
decorated  with  many  works  of  art;  a 
room  adapted  to  family  gatherings 
and  the  entertainment  of  many  guests. 
The  decoration  of  the  upper  walls 
is  too  delicate  for  present  description,  and 
may  be  a field  for  discreet  treatment  with 
color ; that  of  the  lower  walls,  suggesting 
lattice  work,  is  an  intimation  that  we  are 
approaching  what  far  surpasses  all  that 
art  may  do.  It  is  the  most  direct  and 
natural  approach  to  the  water  garden. 


FIG.  3.  FORECOURT  LOOKING  TOWARDS  PORTE- 
COCHERE— MELODY  FARM,  LAKE  FOREST,  ILL. 


FIG.  7.  DRIVE  TO  GARAGE  THROUGH  PORTE- 
COCHERE— MELODY  FARM,  LAKE  FOREST,  ILL. 
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FTG.  9.  MAIN  HALL.  TOWARD  MAIN  STAIR- 
CASE-MELODY FARM,  LAKE  FOREST,  ILL. 


FIG.  10.  MAIN  STAIRCASE  AT  NORTH  END  OF 
MAIN  HALL-MELODY  FARM,  LAKE  FOREST,  ILL. 


FIG.  11.  MUSIC  ROOM  AT  SOUTH  END  OF  MAIN 
HALL.  THE  PIPE  ORGAN  FILLS  THE  TWO  DIS- 
TANT CORNERS— MELODY  FARM,  LAKE  FOREST,  ILL. 
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FIG.  14.  CASINO  AND  TERRACE  AT  WEST  END  OF  WATER  GARDEN-MELODY  FARM, 

LAKE  FOREST,  ILL. 


FIG.  15.  CASINO  AT  WEST  END  OF  WATER  GARDEN— MELODY  FARM,  LAKE  FOREST,  ILL. 


FIG.  13.  WATER  GARDEN,  FROM  THE  WEST 
TERRACE— MELODY  FARM,  LAKE  FOREST,  ILL. 
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FIG.  17.  WEST  FRONT,  FROM  THE  CASINO  ACROSS  THE  WATER  GARDEN— MELODY  FARM. 

LAKE  FOREST,  ILL. 


FIG.  16.  LOOKING  TOWARDS  THE  HOUSE  FROM  THE  CASINO-MELODY  FARM. 

LAKE  FOREST,  ILL. 
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THE  LIVING  ROOM  ON  THE  OPPOSITE  SIDE  OF 
TEJIRACP— MpLOpy  FARM,  LAKE  FOREST,  ILL. 
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FIG.  20.  WEST  FRONT  BETWEEN  THE  LOG- 
GIAS—MELODY  FARM,  LAKE  FOREST,  ILL. 
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FIG.  22.  APPROACHING  THE  ROSE  GARDEN  FROM  THE  NORTH— MELODY  FARM, 

LAKE  FOREST,  ILL, 


FIG.  23.  ENTRANCE  TO  ROSE  GARDEN.  IN  THE  DISTANCE  CAN  BE  SEEN  THE  PERGOLA  AT 
THE  NORTH  END  OF  THE  ORCHARD  GARDEN  AND,  BEYOND,  THE  UPPER  PORTION 
OF  THE  ORANGERY— MELODY  FARM,  LAKE  FOREST,  ILL. 
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FIG.  24.  PERGOLA  AT  NORTH  END  OF  ORCHARD  GARDEN— MELODY  FARM, 

LAKE  FOREST,  ILL, 


FIG.  25.  IN  THE  PERGOLA  AT  THE  END  OF  THE  ORCHARD  GARDEN— MELODY  FARM, 

LAKE  FOREST,  ILL, 
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FIG.  26.  FOUNTAIN  AND  SEAT  IN  THE  WATER  GARDEN-MELODY  FARM,  LAKE  FOREST,  ILL. 


where  man’s  work  is  only  that  of  an  ac- 
complice of  Nature. 

Passing  out  through  the  doors  on 
the  right,  we  find  ourselves  on  the 
west  terrace,  which  reveals  to  view  in 
one  long  perspective  all  the  beauties  of 
the  water  garden,  with  the  casino  at  the 
extreme  end,  shown  in  Fig.  13.  This 
garden  contains  three  pools,  two  nearest 
the  house  with  a carpet  of  green  lawn  be- 
tween them,  and  the  third  one  beyond, 
seen  in  Fig.  14,  with  a terrace  on  each  side 
of  it  leading  up  to  the  casino  at  the  ex- 
treme end  on  a still  higher  terrace.  Na- 
ture has  done  its  best  in  four  years  to 
develop  the  beauties  of  this  garden,  but 
Art  has  crowned  it  at  the  end  of  the  per- 
spective with  a casino  of  remarkable 
beauty,  through  which  the  unobstructed 
sky  is  seen.  Here  the  architect  has  in- 
dulged his  fancy  uncontrolled  by  the  prac- 
tical conditions  which  prevail  in  house 
architecture.  The  casino  is  of  stone  and 
terra-cotta  surmounted  by  a tiled  roof 
with  generous  projections  in  the  eaves 
(Fig.  15). 

The  pictures  show  nothing  but  sky 
beyond  the  casino,  but  the  reader  must 


now  be  let  into  a secret  which  will  be 
revealed  in  actuality  near  the  end  of  this 
article.  The  view  from  the  casino  to  the 
west  is  a surprise.  It  is  across  a beauti- 
ful artificial  lake  of  about  twenty  acres, 
dotted  by  two  islands,  all  the  surround- 
ings of  which,  having  been  recently 
planted,  are  still  in  the  making. 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  east  and  re- 
trace our  steps  to  the  house.  The  first 
glimpse  of  its  west  side  is  seen  in  Fig. 
16  at  the  right,  showing  also  on  the  left 
the  lattice  work  which  covers  the  garden 
side  of  the  pergola  separating  the  or- 
chard garden  from  the  water  garden. 

Another  view  of  the  water  garden  and 
the  west  front  of  the  house  as  seen  from 
the  casino  is  found  in  Fig.  17.  Still  ap- 
proaching the  house,  we  have  a view 
across  one  of  the  pools  of  the  west  front 
which  reveals  the  loggia  in  front  of  the 
dining  room  and  the  terrace  in  front  of 
the  winter  garden,  over  which  we  have 
passed  in  entering  the  water  garden.  (Fig. 
18).  Another  near  view  of  the  terrace 
and  center  of  the  west  front  is  seen  in 
Fig.  19.  A still  closer  view  of  the  central 
door  from  the  winter  garden  giving  upon 
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the  terrace  is  shown  in  Fig.  20.  Note  the 
dark  color  on  each  side  of  the  door  delib- 
erately placed  there  and  the  effect  that  it 
produces  in  its  relation  to  the  dark  of 
the  windows  and  the  bay  trees,  and  in 
contrast  with  the  light  gray  of  the  awn- 
ings. 

We  have  now  re-entered  the  house  and 
having  passed  northerly  through  the  main 
hall  to  the  foot  of  the  marble  stairs,  and 
turning  to  the  right,  pass  out  through  a 
branch  hall  and  loggia  to  the  porte- 
cochere,  where  we  turn  around  and  have 
the  view  through  the  arch  looking  back 
to  the  loggia  which  forms  the  east  or 
main  entrance  (see  frontispiece). 

As  a detailed  plan  of  the  house  or  main 
group  of  connected  buildings  is  not  shown, 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  give  some  of  the 
dimensions  which  are  not  mentioned  in 
the  above  description.  The  dining  room 
is  38  feet  6 inches  by  24  feet.  The  dining 
room  loggia  is  29  by  30  feet.  The  living 
room  is  52  feet  6 inches  by  24  feet,  with 
an  extension  on  the  long  side  of  12  by  25 
feet  and  a loggia  29  feet  by  18  feet.  The 
central  hall  is  112  by  20  feet  with  a cor- 
ridor and  loggia  at  the  south  end  measur- 
ing 40  by  20  feet,  the  total  length  of  hall 


corridor  and  loggia  over  all  being  152. 
There  are  three  stairways  in  the  main 
house,  and  in  the  kitchen  extension  one, 
also  one  in  the  laundry.  There  are  four 
loggias  on  the  first  floor  of  the  main  house 
in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned. 
The  main  house  is  planned  in  the  shape 
of  a letter  H,  and  the  outside  dimensions 
both  ways  are  164  feet.  The  outside 
length  of  the  kitchen  extension  is  114 
feet  and  the  width  48  feet.  It  is  two 
stories  high  with  a basement.  The  laun- 
dry is  connected  by  a covered  corridor, 
89  feet  long,  with  the  kitchen  and  is  52 
by  36  feet  in  ground  dimensions. 
The  extreme  length  of  the  main  house, 
kitchen  extension,  corridor  to  laundry, 
and  laundry  is  419  feet. 

Fig.  la  is  a plan  of  the  house  and  gar- 
dens. The  water  garden,  west  of  the 
main  house,  has  already  been  illustrated 
and  described,  and  the  special  features 
illustrated  in  Figs.  21,  22,  23,  24,  25  and 
26,  and  not  described,  can  be  located  on 
this  plan.  The  landscape  treatment  of 
about  forty  acres  around  the  house  and 
the  remaining  gardens  will  be  the  sub- 
ject of  further  illustrations  and  comment 
at  a future  time. 


FIG.  27.  LOOKING  ACROSS  THE  LAKE  TOWARDS  THE  HOUSE  AND  GARDEN  FROM  THE  WEST. 
CASINO  SEEN  AT  LEFT  OF  CENTER— MELODY  FARM,  LAKE  FOREST,  ILL. 


PENN  MUTUAL  BUILDING  AND  CURTIS  BUILDING,  PHILA- 
DELPHIA. SEEN  FROM  WASHINGTON  SQUARE,  LOOKING 
TOWARDS  THE  STATE  HOUSE.  EDGAR  V.  SEELER,  ARCHITECT. 
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TKq  Penn  Mutual  Budding.  Pkdadelphia 

Edgar  V Seeler,  --Architect 
By  Harold  D Eberlein 


WEST  SIDE— PENN  MUTUAL  BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA.  SEEN  FROM  WASHINGTON  SQUARE. 

Edgar  V.  Seeler,  Architect. 


The  Penn  Mutual  Building,  Phila- 
delphia, facing  on  Independence 
and  Washington  Squares,  claims 
attention  both  for  its  architectural  merit 
and  as  a structure  whose  physical  quali- 
fications are  peculiarly  well  adapted  to 
meet  all  the  manifold  requirements  of 
the  home  office  of  a great  life  insurance 
company.  When  the  Penn  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company  found  it  necessary  to 
move  into  new  and  larger  quarters,  it 
was  determined  to  build  with  an  eye  not 
only  to  present  needs  of  accommodation, 
but  also  to  providing  for  growth  of  busi- 
ness in  years  to  come.  The  site  chosen, 
at  the  southeast  corner  of  Sixth  and  Wal- 
nut Streets,  with  a front  of  123  feet  on 
Independence  Square  and  216  feet  on 
Washington  Square,  afforded  area  suf- 


ficient to  erect  upon  it  a structure  of  the 
necessary  size.  The  open  location,  where 
an  excellent  and  unobstructed  view  could 
be  had  from  several  directions,  invited  a 
design  that  should  both  commend  itself 
to  casual  inspection  and,  likewise,  present 
conservative  features  of  enduring  inter- 
est suitable  to  a fabric  occupying  so  con- 
spicuous a position  before  the  eyes  of 
thousands  daily  passing  by.  The  historic 
and  architectural  traditions  of  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood,  furthermore,  pre- 
scribed to  some  extent  the  mode  of  ex- 
pression to  be  followed  in  compliance  with 
the  civic  desire  to  attain  a seemly  degree 
of  unity  in  the  buildings  surrounding  the 
birthplace  of  our  national  existence. 

A clear  understanding  of  the  building 
and  its  points  of  merit  will  best  be  gained 
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by  first  of  all  surveying  its  physical  con- 
ditions. Besides  incorporating  in  the 
structure,  in  complete  and  most  modern 
form,  every  feature  and  working  acces- 
sory incident  to  thorough  equipment  for 
convenience,  efficiency  and  comfort,  a 
well  considered  plan  has  reserved  enough 
ground  for  the  creation  of  a garden  and 
a generous  light  and  air  space  between 
the  building  and  the  other  structures 
eastward  in  the  block  facing  on  Walnut 
Street.  In  its  basement  and  nine  floors 
the  new  home  of  the  Penn  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company  contains,  besides  the 
regular  business  office,  officers’  rooms,  ac- 
tuaries’ offices,  medical  examiners’  offices, 
board  rooms,  safe  deposit  vaults,  agents’ 
offices  and  consulting  rooms  and  accom- 
modations for  the  clerical  force,  a fire- 
proof record  room,  a kitchen  completely 
equipped  with  every  efficiency  device,  din- 
ing rooms  for  the  officers  and  for  the 
employees,  sleeping  quarters  and  baths 
for  the  servants  living  in  the  building, 
a suite  of  apartments  for  the  superin- 
tendent and  his  family,  a rest  room  for 
the  women  employees,  a recreation  and 


smoking  room  for  the  clerks  and,  finally, 
refrigerating,  electric,  heating,  ventilat- 
ing and  power  plants. 

The  employees’  entrance,  the  lifts  and 
the  stairway  are  in  a convenience  tower 
on  the  east  side  of  the  building  so  that 
none  of  the  rectangular  area  of  the  main 
portion  of  the  structure  is  encroached  up- 
on for  internal  traffic  purposes.  The  top 
of  this  granite  tower,  carried  out  in  the 
same  material  and  style  as  the  rest  of 
the  fabric,  encloses  the  water  tanks  that 
usually  make  an  unsightly  blot  against  the 
sky  line  of  large  city  buildings  devoted 
to  office  or  manufacturing  purposes.  It 
also  contains  the  clerks’  recreation  room 
in  the  form  of  a polygonal  deck  house 
opening  out  upon  the  flat  roof  of  the  main 
structure,  which  is  covered  with  tiles 
laid  in  mastic  and  surrounded  by  a high 
and  substantial  granite  parapet  so  that  it 
becomes  an  auxiliary  recreation  space 
during  the  luncheon  hour.  The  boilers, 
engines  and  pumps  are  partly  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  tower,  but  chiefly  under  the 
back  part  of  the  air  and  light  area  at 
the  end  of  the  garden  farthest  from  the 


DOORWAY  ON  WALNUT  STREET— 
PENN  MUTUAL  BUILDING,  PHILADEL- 
PHIA. EDGAR  V.  SEELER,  ARCHITECT. 
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GROUND  FLOOR  PLAN— PENN  MUTUAL 
BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA. 

Edgar  V.  Seeler,  Architect. 


street  so  that  the  throb  and  vibration 
of  the  machinery  are  not  perceptible  in 
the  body  of  the  building,  even  on  the 
ground  floor.  So  much  for  the  purely 
physical  considerations  to  be  noted. 

Regarded  from  an  architectural  point 
of  view,  the  cardinal  traits  of  the  Penn 
Mutual  Building  are  dignity,  conservat- 
ism and  well-bred  unobtrusiveness.  Al- 
lusion has  already  been  made  to  the  fact 
that  the  historic  and  architectural  tradi- 
tions of  the  vicinity  of  the  State  House 
presupposed  a treatment  that  should  ex- 
hibit the  characteristics  of  classic  design 
either  as  interpreted  through  Georgian 
media  or  by  a more  direct  return  to  an- 
cient models.  When  the  building  of  the 
Curtis  Publishing  Company,  of  which 
Mr.  Seeler  was  also  the  architect,  was 
erected  several  years  ago,  with  a long 
frontage  on  Independence  Square,  con- 
formity to  the  long-established  architec- 
tural tone  of  the  neighborhood  was  main- 


tained by  adopting  a mode  of  expression 
obviously  of  Georgian  provenance.  At 
the  same  time,  a note  of  blithesomeness 
was  incorporated,  consonant  with  the 
many-sided  enterprise  to  which  the  struc- 
ture is  devoted.  In  the  case  of  the  Penn 
Mutual  Building  the  nature  of  the  busi- 
ness for  which  it  was  designed  de- 
manded a more  serious  and  reserved  form 
of  expression.  Viewed  from  Washing- 
ton Square,  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
Curtis  Building  and  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  the  Penn  Mutual  Building  form 
the  sides  of  a frame  bounding  a vista  of 
Independence  Square  and  the  State 
House  with  its  strongly  emphasized 
architectural  character.  The  two  great 
buildings,  brought  thus  close  together 
with  only  a narrow  space  separating 
them,  afford  interesting  points  of  con- 
trast and  comparison.  Both  occupy  an 
unusual  frontage  and  both  proclaim  a 
classic  source  of  inspiration.  But  the 
Curtis  Building’s  immediate  ancestor  was 
Georgian  and  thus  there  was  room  for 
considerable  play  of  flexibility  in  treat- 
ment. The  Penn  Mutual  Building,  on  the 
other  hand,  while  plainly  displaying  the 
traces  of  a general  family  resemblance, 
shows  a close  adherence  to  more  ancient 
Roman  precedents  and  thus  gains  mate- 
rially in  austere  dignity,  which  is  exactly 
what  it  was  intended  it  should  do. 

The  close  adherence  to  classic  prece- 
dents in  the  design  of  the  building  may 
have  stamped  it  with  the  ineradicable  im- 
press of  conservatism,  but  it  has  not  en- 
trapped the  architect  in  any  of  the  pitfalls 
of  perfunctory  execution.  In  the  first 
place,  the  adoption  of  the  three  superim- 
posed orders,  with  the  strongly  accentuat- 
ed horizontal  lines  of  their  entablatures, 
as  an  expedient  to  keep  down  the  apparent 
height  of  a structure,  where  it  was  desir- 
able that  the  aspect  of  height  should  be 
minimized,  and  to  give  interest  to  the 
whole  wall  surface  of  an  exceptionally 
long  frontage  unbroken  except  by  window 
openings,  a wall  surface  that  must  other- 
wise have  appeared  bald  and  barracks- 
like, shows  a ready  command  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  sound  composition  and  a nice 
perception  of  fitness  in  their  application 
to  meet  peculiar  local  requirements. 
There  is  a conservatism  of  resourceful- 
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DOOR  DETAIL— PENN  MUTUAL  BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA.  GARDEN  SIDE— PENN  MUTUAL  BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA. 
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ness  and  mastery  of  the  situation  and 
there  is  also  a conservatism  of  banality 
that  bespeaks  ineptitude  and  a jejune  im- 
agination. The  latter  is  usually  either 
the  concomitant  or  the  cause  of  perfunc- 
tory achievement.  Of  the  two  sorts  of 
conservatism,  one  may  unhesitatingly  say 
that  the  second  is  not  discernible  in  the 
structure  under  present  consideration. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  quality  of  architec- 
tural execution  more  difficult  of  success- 
ful attainment  than  a legitimate  conser- 
vatism which  steers  a safe  course  between 
the  Scylla  of  forced  originality  and  the 
Charybdis  of  perfunctory  dullness  and  in- 
capacity, both  equally  perilous.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  thoroughly  refreshing  to  find 
an  example  of  deliberate  conservatism 
and  restraint  such  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
Penn  Mutual  Building,  and  especially  so 
when  one  has  not  far  to  seek  to  discover 
not  a few  instances  in  which,  apparently, 
the  feverish  desire  to  be  impressively 
original  and  the  hectic  striving,  conscious 
or  unconscious,  after  novelty  have  be- 
trayed many  architects — and  men  of  un- 
questioned ability  they  are,  too — into  piti- 


able exhibitions  of  bizarre  faddishness  or 
grotesque  inconsistency.  In  any  critical 
estimate  of  the  worth  of  the  Penn  Mutual 
Building,  paiticulaily  with  reference  to 
the  item  of  originality  of  treatment,  it 
must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  civic 
good  taste  and  respect  for  historic  con- 
ditions demanded  that  it  be  designed  not 
merely  as  an  wholly  independent  struc- 
ture, but  with  reference  to  the  type  of 
other  buildings  near  by  in  order  to  pre- 
serve due  harmony  in  the  Independence 
Square  group. 

The  consistently  maintained  quality  of 
unobtrusive  simplicity  verging  upon  aus- 
terity, both  outside  and  in,  has  not  pre- 
vented an  appropriate  display  of  con- 
centrated enrichment  in  legitimate  places. 
The  detail  of  ornamentation  is  as  chaste 
and  as  carefully  proportioned  as  are  the 
mass  and  the  various  structural  features 
of  the  building.  In  this  connection  it  is 
of  interest  to  note  the  method  employed 
prior  to  and  during  the  course  of  erec- 
tion to  ensure  satisfactory  results.  A 
full  sized  model  in  wood  and  plaster  of 
a section  of  the  whole  lower  stage  of  the 
structure  was  put  up  and  from  this  were 
made  a minute  study  and  revision  of  pro- 
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portions.  Sections  of  other  external  fea- 
tures and  details  were  subjected  to  a 
like  critical  scrutiny  and  justification  of 
line.  Before  the  interior  plasterwork  was 
put  in  place  or  the  marble  carved,  full- 
sized  detail  casts  of  cornice  sections,  ceil- 
ing enrichment,  door  trims  and  minor  de- 
tails of  decoration  were  set  up  in  place 
and  carefully  rectified  for  apparent  pro- 
portions, contour  and  requisite  depth  of 
cutting.  The  process  was  costly  and  trou- 
blesome, but  the  result  has  fully  justified 
all  the  labor  and  expense  involved.  There 
are  no  crudities,  no  contours,  no  propor- 
tions, miscalculated  for  their  visual  ef- 
fect, to  cause  regret.  Structual  parts  and 
decorative  detail  are  blended  into  one  bal- 
anced and  complete  whole  and  so  mod- 
estly does  the  ornamentation,  however 
rich,  stay  in  its  place  that  it  needs  more 
than  the  casual  glance  to  be  aware  of  its 
merit  or  even  of  its  presence.  When  ex- 
amined, however,  it  will  stand  the  test  of 
close  inspection  and  repay  the  effort  by 
the  interesting  variety  disclosed.  In  the 
bronze  doors,  for  instance,  there  is  no 
perfunctory  repetition  of  rosettes,  but  all 


are  of  different  pattern  from  those  in 
their  immediate  neighborhood.  Some  no- 
tion of  the  variety  of  ceiling  treatment 
may  be  gained  from  the  accompanying 
section  details. 

Another  point  that  makes  for  satisfac- 
tion is  the  honesty  of  the  materials  used 
in  construction.  Whether  it  be  the  grey 
granite  of  the  exterior,  the  Tavernelle 
marble  of  the  interior,  the  bronze  or  the 
oak  woodwork,  one  is  conscious  that  it 
is  all  genuine  and  sound  and  there  is 
not  the  distressing  sense  of  spacious  sub- 
stitutions that,  sooner  or  later,  are  bound 
to  come  to  light  and  disappointingly  de- 
stroy even  the  flavor  of  honesty.  The  one 
feature  of  finish  and  equipment  open  to 
serious  criticism  is  the  use  of  mahogany 
woodwork  in  several  of  the  officers’  rooms 
and  in  the  board  room  and  the  retention 
of  the  mahogany  furniture  used  in  the 
board  room  of  the  former  building,  furni- 
ture as  ugly  as  it  doubtless  was  expen- 
sive. It  is  unfortunate  that  an  antiqua- 
ted obsession  that  mahogany  is  the  only 
proper  wood  for  fine  work  should  have 
marred  an  otherwise  excellent  interior. 
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Part  I. 


IN  1812,  through  the  persistent  efforts 
of  Phillip  S.  Van  Rensselaer,  then 
Mayor  of  Albany,  the  Common  Coun- 
cil appointed  a committee  to  report  on  the 
“expediency  of  establishing  a city  acad- 
emy and  endowing  the  same.” 

As  a result  of  this  beginning  the  Re- 
gents, “conceiving  the  said  academy  cal- 
culated for  the  promotion  of  literature,” 
duly  granted  a charter  to  “the  Trustees 
of  the  Albany  Academy,”  March  4,  1813. 
This  charter  is  still  in  effect  and  the  in- 
stitution, as  well  as  its  house,  stands  a 
monument  to  the  foresight  and  liberality 
of  its  founders.  Its  high  standards  are 
maintained  to-day  and  its  classical  course 
was  unequalled  save  by  Yale  until  within 
a few  decades. 

Within  its  walls  Joseph  Henry  spent  his 
early  student  days  and  later,  as  an  in- 
structor, gave  to  the  world  his  discovery 
of  the  principle  of  electro-magnetism,  up- 
on which  is  based  every  useful  applica- 
tion of  electro-mechanics,  from  Morse’s 
telegraph  to  the  mighty  dynamos  at 
Niagara. 

So  much  of  its  history  one  must  know 
to  understand  the  remarkable  care  and 
expenditure  bestowed  on  its  housing. 

Phillip  Hooker  was  its  architect  beyond 
a doubt,  though  tradition  has  credited  the 
work  to  Thomas  C.  Taylor  and  also  has  it 
that  on  the  copper  plate  placed  in  the  cor- 
ner stone  in  1815,  was  engraved,  “Seth 
Geer,  Architect,  H.  W.  Snyder,  Sculptor.” 
Hooker’s  name  appears  on  a slab  over 
the  center  window  of  the  upper  story  in 
the  rear  wall,  and  the  characteristics  ex- 
hibited in  his  many  other  buildings  are 
so  prominent  in  this,  that  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  dispute  his  claim. 

The  building  is  noteworthy  for  the  skil- 
ful handling  of  its  mass,  the  breadth  and 
liberality  of  its  plan  and  the  variety  of 
the  interior  detail,  which  still  retains  unity 
in  feeling. 


A remarkable  feature  is  to  be  seen  in 
comparison  of  the  front  elevation  with 
the  photographs.  In  the  sharp  rise  of 
the  hip  roof  is  ample  evidence  that  the 
designer  understood  perspective  and  had 
calculated  his  elevation  with  reference  to 
the  site,  which  slopes  rapidly  away  from 
the  building  on  the  east. 

The  high  basement  was  originally  bur- 
ied almost  to  the  first  floor  level  and  it 
was  not  until  1821,  when  10,000  loads  of 
earth  were  removed  in  grading,  that  the 
complete  design  was  disclosed  to  view 
from  the  noble  park  that  lies  to  the  east 
and  forms  a beautiful  setting. 

Nyack  red  sandstone  is  the  material, 
and  it  narrowly  escaped  being  discarded 
for  brick,  in  the  rear.  It  was  finally  de- 
termined, however,  to  use  the  better  ma- 
terial throughout. 

For  timber,  white  oak,  every  stick  hand 
hewn,  was  thought  none  too  good  and 
white  pine  forms  the  interior  trim. 

There  is  no  composition  ornament,  by 
the  way,  every  leaf  and  volute  being 
carved  in  the  solid,  as  every  moulding 
was  run  with  the  hand  plane. 

The  stair  treads  are  of  white  oak  and 
have  never  been  renewed;  next  to  the 
mahogany  rails  they  are  worn  into  deep 
hollows. 

Heating  and  ventilation  were  intended 
to  be  combined,  as  is  shown  in  the  air 
flues  carefully  cut  through  the  stone  of 
the  outer  walls  slightly  below  the  fireplace 
hearths.  Their  position  indicates  connec- 
tion with  an  air  jacketed  stove,  in  severe 
weather,  of  a type  shown  in  contemporary 
publications. 

Fresh  air  was  fed  to  the  annular  space 
between  stove  and  jacket  and  discharged 
warm  through  an  upper  opening. 

No  less  remarkable  than  its  beauty  is 
the  condition  of  this  century  old  building 
to-day.  It  has  escaped  any  mutilation, 
has  not  been  altered  in  any  essential  way 
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and  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens 
of  its  type  in  existence. 

Of  all  the  wealth  of  architectural  land- 
marks that  the  old  city  of  Albany  once 
possessed,  the  Academy  stands  alone,  if 
we  except  the  Schuyler  Mansion,  1752, 
now  being  restored  by  the  State,  the 
“North  Dutch”  Church,  which  has  been 
so  altered  as  to  have  little  of  interest  left, 
and  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church. 

Philip  Hooker  has  to  his  credit : the  old 
State  Capitol,  1820;  the  old  City  Hall, 
1829;  the  State  Bank,  1802;  the  Second 


Presbyterian  Church;  the  old  Fourth 
Presbyterian  and  the  Second  St.  Peter’s 
churches;  and  the  three  Dutch  Reformed 
churches,  known  locally  as  the  North 
Dutch,  the  South  Dutch,  and  the  Middle 
Dutch.  The  last  mentioned  was  an  espe- 
cially beautiful  example  of  the  early  nine- 
teenth century  classic  work.  Of  them  all 
the  North  Dutch,  the  Presbyterian  Church 
and  the  State  Bank  remain,  with  the 
Academy,  as  evidence  of  a skill  and  re- 
finement, notable  in  that  day  and  none 
too  frequent  in  our  own. 


DETAIL  OF  TOWER-ALBANY  (N.  Y.)  ACADEMY. 


The  Barrett  Apartment  House,  Chicago 

F^ichard  E Schmidt,  Garden  & Martin,  Architects 

By  WT  D.  Foster 


HILE  there  is  no  inherent  reason 
why  an  apartment  should  not 
have  the  charm,  of  a home,  the 
fact  remains  that  many  are  quite  devoid 
of  any  domesticity  or  individuality.  An 
apartment  can  be  given  an  individual 
touch,  both  in  planning  and  in  decoration 
and  furnishing,  which  will  relieve  it  of 
the  monotony  of  a repeating  motive.  A 
place  can  be  created  where  one  can  go 
with  quite  the  sensation  of  possession 
and  intimacy  which  is  so  much  an  essen- 
tial human  instinct. 

It  is  just  this  point  which  has  become 
a distinguishing  feature  of  the  work  of 
the  firm  of  Richard  E.  Schmidt,  Garden 
and  Martin,  as  expressed  in  the  apart- 
ment houses  which  they  have  designed 
in  Chicago.  It  is  a result  not  of  accident 
but  of  very  conscious  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  architects,  who  believe  that  it  is 
the  only  way  to  rescue  this  branch  of 
architecture  from  the  slough  of  imper- 
sonal building  in  which  it  was  born  and 
which  it  has  never  been  able  to  leave  com- 
pletely. 

The  domestic  quality  of  these  buildings 
has  been  aided  by  the  fact  that  the  apart- 
ment house  has  developed  along  a some- 
what different  line  in  Chicago  from  that 
followed  in  the  East.  By  reason  of  the 
fact  that  the  better  residential  districts 
are  not  yet  so  congested,  the  land  values 
are  lower  and  the  apartment  houses  have 
therefore  been  made  to  spread  over  a con- 
siderable ground  area  rather  than  to  rise 
to  any  great  height.  To  be  sure,  there  are 
some  few  buildings  along  the  Lake  Shore 
Drive  which  are  very  similar  to  the  New 
York  type,  but  they  are  conspicuous  be- 
cause of  their  isolation.  Another  factor 
which  has  made  for  this  limitation  of 
height  to  three  stories  or  three  stories 
and  an  English  basement  is  the  fact  that 
any  greater  height  means  a greater  pro- 
portionate investment  in  order  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  law  concerning  fire- 
escapes  and  fire  protection.  Any  building 


over  three  stories  must  be  made  fire-proof. 
It  is  obvious  that  in  a low  building  a 
more  domestic  character  can  be  obtained 
than  in  a high  building.  Verticality  has 
never  been  able  to  give  the  repose  and 
calm  restfulness  that  result  from  hori- 
zontality. 

The  apartment  work  of  Richard  E. 
Schmidt,  Garden  and  Martin,  of  which 
we  illustrate  the  latest,  well  shows  that 
these  architects  have  not  only  escaped 
the  errors  in  taste  of  the  ordinary  apart- 
ment house  design,  but  have  achieved 
actual  architectural  merit  and  style. 

The  earlier  buildings — the  Chandler, 
the  Hardy,  the  Chase,  and  the  Craig,  all  in 
Chicago — have  a general  atmosphere 
which  shows  an  adaptation  of  English 
motives ; in  the  Barrett  we  find  a very 
distinct  Italian  feeling. 

Perhaps  the  most  successful  from  the 
point  of  view  of  exterior  design  are  the 
Chase  and  the  Craig,  each  of  which  has 
a most  delightful  spirit  and  recalls  dis- 
tinctly the  brick  and  stone  work  of  the 
Renaissance  in  England.  But  while  this 
spirit  of  the  English  Renaissance  is  very 
evident  there  is  no  copying  and,  in  fact, 
hardly  an  adaptation  of  any  particular 
motives.  The  designs  simply  have  that 
air  which  can  only  result  when  with  a true 
knowledge  of  precedent  there  is  combined 
an  artistic  insight  that  makes  mere  copy- 
ism  impossible. 

The  Chandler  was  the  first  to  be  built 
and  is  particularly  interesting  because 
of  the  development  of  an  interior  court. 
Here  a fountain  with  grass  plots  and 
shrubbery — and  a terrace  beneath  which 
are  the  garages — gives  a touch  of  domes- 
ticity not  to  be  found  everywhere  and  of 
particular  value  in  affording  a pleasant 
outlook  for  many  of  the  rooms. 

Second  in  the  group  came  the  Hardy. 
This  building  follows  more  closely  the 
influence  of  the  Jacobean  precedent.  It 
too  has  a very  interesting  plan  in  that  the 
light  courts  which  become  necessary 
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when  one  has  a large  place  to  deal  with 
have  here  been  so  arranged  that  they 
light  only  the  unimportant  service  rooms. 
The  other  rooms  look  onto  larger  areas, 
as  the  fine  forecourt. 

The  largest  of  the  buildings  and,  in 
many  ways,  the  most  interesting  is  the 
Chase  apartment.  It  is,  moreover,  the 
least  expensive  of  the  group  and  shows 
well  the  fact  (which  many  might  realize 
more  fully)  that  it  is  not  the  money,  but 
the  study  that  goes  into  a building,  which 
makes  if  a work  of  architectural  beauty. 
Of  the  simplest  material  and  construc- 
tion, this  building  has  a charm  of  pro- 
portion, a delicacy  in  detail,  and  a re- 
straint in  ornamentation  which  makes  it 
a distinct  achievement  in  this  type  of 
problem. 

The  plan  also  is  noteworthy.  In  fact, 
the  whole  solution  was  considered  so  un- 
usually good  that  the  Illinois  Chapter  of 
the  American  Institute  last  year  (1915) 
awarded  to  the  architects  its  annual  gold 
medal  for  the  most  noteworthy  architec- 
tural performance. 

Again,  the  Craig  apartment  is  inter- 
esting particularly  in  plan — in  the  use 
that  has  been  made  of  a corner  lot.  In 
this  case  a large  forecourt  has  been  de- 
veloped with  the  principal  facade  run- 
ing  at  45  degrees  with  either  street.  This 
has  resulted  in  more  of  the  principal 
rooms  having  a street  outlook  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  the  case,  and  also 
in  greatly  enhancing  the  architectural  ef- 
fect of  the  corner. 

In  all  of  these  buildings  the  English 
basement  has  been  used  as  the  most  eco- 
nomical scheme  and  also  because  it  gives 
a safe  and  comfortable  elevation  above 
the  street  level  for  the  first  renting  floor. 

The  Barrett  apartment  is  the  latest 
of  those  built  and  has  a rather  different 
style  from  the  earlier  ones.  Simple  and 
restrained,  the  facade,  with  the  stone  car- 
touche at  the  first  floor  level,  has  an  Ital- 
ian feeling  which  is  modified  by  fenestra- 
tion of  almost  Colonial  proportions.  The 
scheme  of  treating  the  entrance  motive 
united  with  the  windows  above  and  the 
whole  balanced  by  a similar  mass  of  stone 
on  the  other  side  of  the  axis  is  quite  sim- 
ilar to  the  wood  treatment  of  the  en- 
trance of  the  Craig  apartments. 


The  vestibule  and  entrance  hall  on  the 
basement  floor  are  simply  treated  with 
plaster  walls  paneled  with  simple  mold- 
ings and  a black  and  white  cement  tile 
floor  of  considerable  distinction.  The  spa- 
ciousness of  this  public  part  lends  a certain 
dignity,  while  the  placing  of  pieces  of 
furniture  in  the  hall  and  the  fireplace 
give  a truly  personal  air  of  comfort. 

Each  of  the  five  floors  is  given  to  only 
one  apartment.  As  one  steps  from  the 
elevator  into  a small  entry  the  feeling 
is  as  if  one  were  in  a home  immediately, 
for  even  this  part  of  the  public  hall  has 
a piece  of  furniture,  a chair  or  a table 
with  a mirror  or  picture  above  it.  From 
here  one  enters  the  reception  foyer  off 
of  which  open  the  living  and  dining  rooms 
and  a passage  to  the  bedrooms.  The 
plan  has  been  so  arranged  that  the  great- 
est advantage  possible  has  been  taken  of 
the  southern  exposure,  three  bedrooms 
and  the  sitting  room  with  its  eastern- 
exposed  sun-porch  all  facing  south.  The 
living-room  also  has  southern  exposure, 
which  leaves  only  the  service  on  the  north. 

The  interiors,  although  simple  and 
restrained,  are  quite  dignified.  While 
the  same  general  treatment  has  been  fol- 
lowed throughout  the  building,  there  are 
many  variations  which  were  made  accord- 
ing to  the  wishes  of  the  individual  tenants. 

The  planning  of  the  fifth  floor  is  quite 
different  from  that  of  the  others,  and 
with  a small  sixth  floor  forms  a so-called 
duplex  apartment.  The  space  which  in 
the  other  floors  was  given  to  servants’ 
rooms  here  forms  a most  interesting 
“court,”  which  has  come  to  be  the  real 
center  of  the  apartment.  The  “court” 
extends  through  the  two  stories  and  has  a 
small  balcony  running  across  one  end,  a 
place  for  musicians  when  dances  are 
given. 

The  floor  is  of  black  and  white  tiles 
and  at  the  end  opposite  the  balcony  there 
is  a fountain ; the  center  of  interest,  how- 
ever, is  the  large  fireplace  with  its  interest- 
ing mantel.  These  special  features  which 
were  incorporated  at  the  request  of  the 
prospective  tenant  create  an  individual  ef- 
fect that  immediately  removes  the  stigma 
of  “apartment”  and  makes  a home. 

It  surely  is  most  gratifying  to  note  the 
advance  which  these  buildings  mark  in 
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Fourth  Floor. 


Typical  Floor. 
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the  design  and  construction  of  a problem 
which  is  to  be  met  with  increasing  fre- 
quency. Inherently  a problem  that  pre- 
sents many  difficulties — the  arrangement 
of  a plan  that  is  generally  hedged  in  by 
many  restrictions,  the  designing  of  an 
elevation  to  appear  domestic  in  spite  of  its 
repetition  of  equal  elements  on  various 
floors  and  the  handling  of  large  surfaces 
— the  solutions  have  only  too  frequently 
been  unsatisfactory. 

The  efforts  at  first  were  so  ruled  by 
the  desires  of  real  estate  investors,  who 
were  only  interested  in  the  amount  of 
their  investment  and  its  effect  upon  an 
early  purchaser,  that  little  competent 
study  was  put  upon  the  problem.  But  at 
a comparatively  early  date  the  public  felt 
the  inadequacy  of  these  buildings  that 
are  homes  to  so  many  city  dwellers  and 
objections  were  heard  on  many  sides  to 
their  poor  construction,  their  poor  plan- 
ning and  some  even  to  their  poor  aes- 


thetic appearance.  Laws  have  been  passed 
that  have  done  something  toward  reliev- 
ing conditions,  at  least  toward  the  protec- 
tion of  life,  in  that  cubical  contents,  light 
area  and  other  such  points  have  been 
fixed ; but  the  aesthetic  relief  has  been 
slower. 

Of  course,  substantial  advance  did  not 
come  until  architects  of  real  ability 
worked  upon  the  problem  and  achieved 
good  results ; the  public,  recognizing  and 
appreciating  the  change,  made  the  own- 
ers realize  that  greater  investments  would 
pay  them  well.  It  is  now  impossible 
at  any  time  to  make  a survey  of  recent 
architecture  without  including  many  ex- 
cellent apartment  houses. 

These  by  the  firm  of  Richard  E. 
Schmidt,  Garden  and  Martin  are  repre- 
sentative of  this  striking  advance  and  are 
particularly  commendable  because  of  the 
distinct  note  of  domesticity  which  they 
possess. 


"Tho  Cobb  Building , Seattle,  Wash 

Howells  <s-  Stokes,  Architects 
By  John  ].  Klaber 


ONE  who  observes  the  tendencies  of 
current  architectural  growth  may 
readily  note  the  great  increase,  in 
recent  years,  of  office  buildings  for  special 
purposes.  We  have  printers’,  chemists’, 
architects’,  and  lawyers’  buildings,  to 
name  only  a few  examples  taken  at  ran- 
dom. In  some  cases  the  specialization  is 
merely  a convention  adopted  by  the  own- 
ers of  the  structure,  in  others  it  involves 
special  planning  and  equipment. 

The  medical  and  dental  office  buildings 
may  be  included  in  the  latter  category. 
While  their  divergence  from  the  general 
type  of  office  building  is  not  great,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  sufficient  to  merit  special 
notice. 

Until  very  recent  years  the  offices  of 
doctors  and  dentists  were  invariably  in 
their  homes.  But  the  growth  of  electrical 
and  other  technical  apparatus,  the  in- 
creased difficulty  of  housekeeping  under 
modern  conditions,  and  the  desire 
on  the  doctor’s  part  to  confine  his  activi- 
ties to  stated  hours,  instead  of  being  called 
on  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  have 
prompted  the  location  of  his  office  outside 
the  home,  thus  following  the  example  set 
by  most  of  the  other  professions. 

The  segregation  of  this  type  of  tenants 
in  buildings  exclusively  for  their  use  is 
also  mainly  a question  of  obtaining  the 
neccessary  technical  facilities.  They  re- 
quire electrical  and  plumbing  equipment 
in  excess  of  that  of  the  ordinary  tenant, 
and  naturally  prefer  those  buildings  in 
which  these  superior  facilities  are  to  be 
found.  There  are  also  other  considera- 
tions, affecting  more  particularly  the  own- 
er, and  prompting  him  to  cater  to  this 
specialized  demand,  since  medical  prac- 
titioners, although  willing  to  pay  a good 
rental,  are  difficult  to  satisfy,  require  an 
equipment  and  janitor  service  that  would 
be  unduly  expensive  for  a general  office 
building,  and  their  presence  tends  to  ren- 


der the  building  less  desirable  for  many 
other  classes  of  tenants. 

We  find,  therefore,  a number  of  build- 
ings, in  various  cities,  whose  construction 
and  equipment  has  been  specialized  for 
the  use  of  doctors,  and  whose  tenancy  is 
largely  or  wholly  restricted  to  their  use. 
Of  these  the  Cobb  Building  in  Seattle  is 
probably  the  largest,  and  represents  the 
highest  type  of  development  yet  reached. 
It  is  of  first  class  fireproof  construction, 
and  contains  everything  that  may  be  use- 
ful for  its  purpose.  It  has,  in  conse- 
quence, been  a great  financial  success,  so 
much  so  that  the  owners  are  contemplat- 
ing the  erection  of  an  annex  to  take  care 
of  the  growing  demand  for  offices. 

The  Cobb  Building  is  one  of  the  units 
of  a group  being  gradually  developed  by 
a company  owning  a large  tract  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  city  of  Seattle,  formerly  occu- 
pied by  the  State  University,  and  now  be- 
ing developed  with  a variety  of  commer- 
cial buildings,  including  a theatre,  a con- 
vention hall,  and  several  office  buildings. 
All  these  have  been  designed  by  Messrs. 
Howells  and  Stokes,  in  a simple  digni- 
fied treatment  of  brick  and  terra-cotta,  of 
which  little  need  be  said  here,  since  these 
buildings,  so  far  as  their  external  fea- 
tures are  concerned,  have  been  already 
discussed  in  an  article  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Croly  in  the  Architectural  Record  for 
July,  1912.  We  are,  at  present,  more  par- 
ticularly concerned  with  the  details  of  the 
internal  arrangement,  and  its  adaptation 
to  its  purpose. 

The  Cobb  Building  is  ten  full  stories  in 
height,  plus  a basement  partly  above 
grade  and  a roof  house  of  considerable 
size,  used  for  offices,  and  accessible  by  two 
of  the  four  elevators.  The  ground  occu- 
pied has  a frontage  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  on  Fourth  Avenue,  and  one 
hundred  and  seven  on  University  Street. 
On  the  side  parallel  to  Fourth  Avenue 
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TYPICAL  FLOOR  PLAN— COBB  BUILDING.  SEATTLE,  WASH. 
Howells  & Stokes,  Architects. 


runs  an  alley  about  twenty  feet  wide, 
while  the  fourth  side,  facing  approxi- 
mately north,  has  its  light  protected  in 
part  by  the  new  Federal  Post  Office,  of 
only  moderate  height,  a permanent  north 
light  being  thus  assured.  The  floors  are 
spaced  eleven  feet  apart,  floor  to  floor, 
and  the  columns  sixteen  feet  ten  inches 
on  the  avenue  and  fourteen  feet  ten 
inches  on  the  street,  although  this  latter 
spacing  has  been  found  to  give  rooms 
that  are  a trifle  small  for  their  special  use. 

The  general  plan  is  substantially  that 
of  the  typical  modern  office  building,  ex- 
cept as  to  a few  features.  There  are,  for 
example,  toilets  for  both  sexes  on  every 
floor,  as  well  as  two  private  toilets,  in- 
tended to  be  rented  in  connection  with  the 
adjoining  offices.  This  latter  feature  was 
not  greatly  appreciated  at  the  time  of  its 


introduction,  but  is  growing  in  popularity, 
and  in  the  proposed  annex  it  is  likely  that 
it  will  be  still  more  extensively  used. 
The  architects  of  the  building  even  favor 
the  use  of  private  toilets  with  each  suite, 
public  toilets  being  almost  entirely  elimin- 
ated. 

In  addition  to  these  facilities,  all  the 
offices  are  provided  with  wash-basins,  the 
pipes  in  some  parts  of  the  building  being 
of  a size  that  will  allow  extra  toilets  and 
bathtubs  to  be  put  in  if  desired,  although 
as  yet  this  has  not  been  done. 

Some  other  features  of  the  general 
plan  may  be  mentioned.  The  round  cor- 
ner has  not  proven  particularly  success- 
ful, making  the  offices  more  difficult  to 
rent.  The  space  back  of  the  elevators,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  rented  readily,  being 
of  a good  size  and  with  excellent  north 
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OFFICE  OF  DR.  H.  LOGAN  GEARY,  WITH  SURGICAL 
OPERATING  ROOM. 


and  the  additional  expense  has 
been  made  up  by  the  increased 
rate  of  rental. 

This  increased  rate,  however, 
has  not  meant  unduly  high  total 
rents,  because  of  the  economy 
of  space  afforded  by  the  plan. 
The  building,  as  constructed, 
has  not  been  divided,  but  the 
offices  have  been  installed  as 
needed,  so  that  each  one  is 
adapted  to  the  individual  ten- 
ant. Thus,  although  the  expense 
of  partitioning  has  been  some- 
what increased,  this  has  been 
more  than  offset  by  the  greater 
economy  of  space,  with  a gain 
both  in  renting  value  and  in 
convenience  to  the  user. 


PLAN  OF  HYDROTHERAPEUTIC  BATHS-COBB  BUILDING,  SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Howells  ! ' tokes.  Architects. 

light.  A special  feature  is  the 
use  of  double  walls  between 
offices  and  toilet  rooms,  to  ren- 
der the  former  quieter  and  more 
desirable. 

The  equipment  of  the  build- 
ing is  of  course  very  complete, 
including  gas,  compressed  air, 
vacuum  cleaners,  and  both  di- 
rect and  alternating  current. 

The  elevators  are  very  large 
and  of  rather  slow  speed,  in 
view  of  the  large  number  of 
women  and  children  using  the 
building.  In  all  these  matters 
special  attention  has  been  given  office  of  dr.  george  t.  williams,  in  the  roof 
to  the  needs  of  the  occupant,  house  back  of  the  elevators. 
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VIEW  OF  OPERATING  ROOM— COBB  BUILDING,  SEATTLE,  WASH. 
Howells  & Stokes,  Architects. 


The  plans  of  ofhce  layouts  reproduced 
herewith  show  a few  of  the  possible  ar- 
rangements. Dr.  Williams’  office,  located 
in  the  roof  house  back  of  the  elevators, 
may  be  taken  as  more  or  less  typical  of  the 
smaller  suites,  except  that  it  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  light  on  two  sides.  It  con- 
tains a reception  room,  a retiring  room 
for  patients,  two  operating  rooms,  a small 
laboratory,  and  a special  exit  for  the  use 
of  the  doctor.  With  light  on  the  end  only, 
this  arrangement  would  require  to  be 
modified  by  the  reversal  in  plan  of  the 
laboratory  and  the  smaller  operating 
room,  the  reception  room  and  laboratory 
being  lighted  only  by  artificial  or  bor- 
rowed light. 

Dr.  Shaw’s  office,  located  in  the  north 
end  of  the  building,  is  a far  more  elabor- 
ate suite,  having  four  operating  rooms, 
with  a prophylactic  room,  consulting 
room,  laboratory,  reception  room,  two 
dressing  rooms  and  a private  toilet.  In 
spite  of  this  large  number  of  rooms,  the 


space  occupied  is  only  about  forty-five 
feet  by  thirty. 

Dr.  Geary’s  office  is  somewhat  small- 
er, although  it  occupies  a similar  location 
on  another  floor.  In  connection  with  it  is 
a surgical  operating  room,  with  its  ac- 
companying services,  using  Dr.  Geary’s 
reception  room.  The  financial  manage- 
ment of  this  operating  room  is  somewhat 
peculiar.  It  is  maintained  by  Dr.  Geary, 
although  he  does  not  use  it  for  his  own 
cases,  and  is  leased  by  him  to  the  vari- 
ous surgeons  who  may  wish  to  make  use 
of  it. 

It  is  intended  only  for  minor  operations, 
and  does  not  compete  with  the  hospital. 
Two  recovery  beds  are  provided  in  the 
room  adjacent,  and  two  graduate  day 
nurses  are  regularly  employed,  a night 
nurse  being  sent  for  when  a patient  is 
not  sufficiently  recovered  to  leave  be- 
fore night.  The  operating  room  has  a 
floor  of  vitreous  tile,  and  woodwork  fin- 
ished in  hard  white  enamel,  and  is 
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equipped  with  all  the  surgical  apparatus 
appropriate  for  its  use. 

From  the  consideration  of  these  and 
other  offices  certain  general  rules  may  be 
deduced,  for  use  in  the  planning  of  fu- 
ture installations.  The  width  of  a dental 
operating  room  should  be  not  less  than 
seven  or  eight  feet,  its  depth  about  nine  or 
ten,  and  somewhat  more  if  a laboratory 
bench  is  to  be  in  the  same  room.  When 
a separate  laboratory  is  used,  this  re- 
quires a space  about  four  feet  by  six,  al- 
though it  may  advantageously  be  larger. 
The  operating  room  requires  strong  but 
diffused  direct  light,  and  should  there- 
fore have  one  or  more  windows,  as  large 
as  possible,  and  preferably  facing  north. 
In  the  Cobb  Building  most  of  the  dental 
offices  are  on  the  north  side,  the  rest  of  the 
space  being  occupied  by  physicians,  sur- 
geons, and  oculists. 

The  reception  room  may  be  fairly  small, 
and  lighted  entirely  by  electricity,  as  few 
patients  now  come  except  by  appoint- 
ment, and  they  need  seldom  wait  a long 
time.  The  ladies’  retiring  room  may  be 
quite  small,  about  five  feet  by  seven,  as  it 
need  contain  only  a dressing  table,  chair, 
and  couch,  with  a lavatory  if  convenient. 

A small  store  room  is  of  value,  though 
not  indispensable,  and  an  office  desk 
should  be  provided,  in  some  part  of  the 
suite.  The  space  necessary  for  these 
various  rooms  seems  best  furnished  by  a 
column  spacing  of  about  seventeen  feet, 
with  a depth  of  from  twenty-two  to  twen- 
ty-six, according  to  the  individual  office 
arrangement,  and  the  Cobb  Building  con- 
forms very  nearly  to  this  requirement. 

The  finish  of  the  building  is  of  a simple 
and  sanitary  character,  walls  and  ceil- 
ings being  treated  with  a smooth  wash- 
able cement  paint.  The  oak  trim  is  of  the 


simplest  character,  and  the  floors  are  of 
hard  maple.  Floors  with  cove  terazzo 
base  have  been  used  .in  part  of  the  build- 
ing, but  have  not  shown  a rental  value  to 
justify  their  more  extended  use — in  Seat- 
tle at  least.  Ventilation  has  been  provided 
for  by  a special  type  of  window  ventilat- 
ors, installed  throughout  the  building, 
and  since  placed  on  the  market. 

In  addition  to  the  offices  of  about  fifty 
dentists  and  over  one  hundred  other  prac- 
titioners, the  Cobb  Building  accommo- 
dates medical  and  photographic  laborator- 
ies, dental  and  medical  supply  houses, 
the  offices  of  the  Board  of  Health  and  the. 
State  Medical  Library  Association,  all 
features  that  increase  the  convenience  of 
its  use  to  the  tenants.  There  is  also  an  in- 
stallation of  hydrotherapeutic  baths,  with 
an  office  and  reception  room,  various  rest 
rooms,  massage  rooms,  salt  baths,  electric 
baths,  hot  air  baths,  and  toilets  for  both 
sexes,  as  well  as  a large  douche  room  with 
massage  room  attached.  The  building 
contains  also  a lunch  room,  hair  dress- 
ing and  manicuring  establishment,  and 
other  similar  installations  appropriate  to 
its  special  use.  It  is,  in  fact,  reserved  en- 
trely  for  medical  and  dental  purposes, 
with  their  subsidiary  services,  except  for 
a part  of  the  first  floor  and  basement. 

When  the  building  was  opened,  certain 
co-operative  suites  were  installed,  for  the 
use  of  those  having  a small  practice,  not 
justifying  separate  offices.  These  have 
since  been  abandoned,  being  found  less 
profitable  to  the  owners  than  a division 
into  individual  suites.  Similar  arrange- 
ments, however,  have  proven  more  profit- 
able in  other  cities,  and  the  experiment 
might  be  worth  trying  elsewhere,  and 
would  certainly  be  appreciated  by  many 
of  the  younger  practitioners. 


DRAWING  ROOM-HOUSE  AT  IS  EAST  SEVENTY- FOURTH  STREET, 
NEW  YORK  CITY.  HEWITT  & BOTTOMLEY,  ARCHITECTS. 
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DETAIL  OF  DINING  ROOM-HOUSE  AT  IS  EAST 
SEVENTY- FOURTH  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY, 
HEWITT  & BOTTOMLEY,  ARCHITECTS. 
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LIBRARY— HOUSE  AT  15  EAST  SEVENTY-FOURTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
Hewitt  & Bottomley,  Architects. 


LIBRARY— HOUSE  AT  IS  EAST  SEVENTY -FOURTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
Hewitt  & Bottomley,  Architects. 
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ROSSIA  INSURANCE  COMPANY’S  BUILDING,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 
Edward  T.  Hapgood,  Architect. 


MAIN  ROOM-ROSSIA  INSURANCE  COMPANY’S  BUILDING,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 
Edward  T.  Hapgood,  Architect. 
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NEW  STATE  CAPITOL,  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 
R.  Kletting,  Architect. 


NEW  STATE  CAPITOL,  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 
R.  Kletting,  Architect. 
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FLOOR  PLANS-CITY  NATIONAL  BANK,  EVANS- 
VILLE, IND.  MUNDIE  & JENSEN,  ARCHITECTS. 
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RESIDENCE  OF  EDWIN  M.  COLVIN,  ESQ.,  CHICAGO. 
George  W.  Maher,  Architect. 
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PLAN  OF  FIRST  FLOOR-RESIDENCE  OF  EDWIN  M.  COLVIN,  ESQ.,  CHICAGO, 
George  W.  Maher,  Architect. 


HOUSE  ON  LLANFAIR  ROAD,  ARDMORE, 
PA.  HORACE  WELLS  SELLERS,  ARCHITECT. 


•f  M^Kim’s  Way  If 


McKIM’S  way,  which  in  my  experi- 
ence led  to  success,  was  a most  in- 
teresting study  of  personality. 
There  was,  in  his  intercourse  with 
others,  an  innate  diffidence  which  was 
flattering,  a charming  deference  which 
was  winning,  a fund  of  knowledge 
which  was  convincing,  a refinement  of 
taste  which  was  enlightening,  a breadth 
of  view  which  was  enlarging,  a concen- 
tration which  was  absorbing  and  a per- 
sistence which  was  successful.  Positive 
in  his  convictions,  sensitive,  refined  and 
unerring  in  his  judgment  of  beauty,  per- 
sistent in  carrying  out  his  ideas,  he  was 
unrivalled,  in  my  experience,  in  winning 
against  opposition. 

He  entered  a discussion  by  apparently 
agreeing  with  his  opponent,  frequently 
calling  attention  to  good  points  not  seen 
by  the  author,  then,  bit  by  bit,  a sugges- 
tion was  made  here  and  there,  showing 
where  the  scheme  or  idea  might  be  im- 
proved. The  suggestions  often  called  for 
radical  changes,  and  I have  yet  to  see 
anyone  fail  gladly  to  avail  himself  of  the 
ideas  offered,  as  they  were  always  good. 
His  concentration  on  the  subject  in  hand 
was  most  notable;  no  side  issues  or  out- 
side problems,  no  matter  how  important, 
were  allowed  to  interfere. 

His  study  of  a subject  was  painstak- 
ing and  exhaustive,  starting  with  the 
broad  principles  and  descending  to  the 
minutest  details.  His  power  of  enthus- 
ing others  through  his  charming  defer- 
ence and  clear  ideas  was  exceptional, 
whether  it  was  brought  to  bear  on  a 
strenuous  President  like  Roosevelt,  a 
great  college  President  like  Eliot  or 
broad  statesmen  like  Elihu  Root,  an  emin- 
ent brother  artist  like  Saint  Gaudens,  a 
literary  enthusiast  like  Gilder,  or  a cosmo- 
politan like  Erank  Millet.  The  capacity 
of  exciting  enthusiasm  and  securing  co- 


operation extended  through  his  office  to 
the  youngest  draftsman.  This  power 
made  many  of  his  dreams  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  fine  arts  and  the  cul- 
ture of  the  people  blossom  out  into 
realities. 

Time  and  labor  were  never  considered 
by  him  or  by  those  enthusiastically  work- 
ing with  him;  the  object  in  view  was  the 
most  perfect  design  or  the  best  method  of 
advancing  the  fine  arts. 

McKim’s  way  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
following  occurrences  which  came  under 
my  knowledge. 

The  American  Academy  in  Rome  was 
started  by  the  brilliant  group  of  artists 
who  had  charge  of  the  Chicago  Exposi- 
tion in  1893,  to  give  our  country  a post 
graduate  school  of  architecture.  It  was 
soon  after  I became  secretary  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  that  I 
became,  through  McKim,  interested  in 
the  future  of  the  American  Academy. 
Eor  years  he  had  largely  supported  the 
school  from  his  private  income,  and  it 
was  his  ambition  to  secure  an  endowment 
and  see  it  firmly  established  before  his 
death.  He  felt  keenly  that  a school  of 
this  character  was  the  surest  step  to- 
ward advancing  the  fine  arts  and  add- 
ing to  the  refinement  and  culture  of  the 
public.  His  first  move  was  to  secure  an 
endowment  and  one  of  the  means  he 
adopted  was  the  noted  dinner  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  a full 
account  of  which  has  been  given  in  a 
previous  paper.  McKim  thought  a na- 
tional charter  was  necessary  to  give  the 
Academy  a recognized  dignity  among 
the  other  foreign  schools  in  Rome,  which 
are  all  endowed  by  their  governments, 
while  the  American  school  remained  only 
a private  affair.  To  secure  the  national 
charter  required  an  act  of  Congress.  To 
get  an  act  of  Congress  called  for  the 
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approval  of  the  Committee  on  Library, 
To  get  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on 
Library  required  Speaker  Cannon’s  ap- 
proval. Cannon  was  opposed,  he  said,  be- 
cause while  the  bill  for  a charter  did  not 
call  for  an  appropriation,  it  was  only  an 
entering  wedge  for  final  government  sup- 
port of  the  school. 

For  several  years  the  bill  was  held  up 
by  the  Committee  of  the  House.  Finally 
Representative  J.  T.  McCleary  from 
Minnesota  was  persuaded  by  Cass  Gil- 
bert, whom  McKim  called  to  his  assist- 
ance, and  Gilbert’s  friends  from  Minne- 
sota, to  take  an  interest  in  the  subject  and 
Cannon  allowed  a favorable  report  to  be 
made.  I think  Cannon  felt  assured  that 
the  measure  would  be  stopped  in  the 
House,  as  a single  objection  would  kill 
the  bill  for  that  session,  as  the  bill  must  be 
brought  up  out  of  the  regular  order  and 
during  the  last  days  of  the  session. 

Representative  J.  T.  McCleary  and 
Representative  Henry  Kirke  Porter  gave 
us  the  names  of  the  five  Repre- 
sentatives, any  one  of  whom  if  present 
would  object  and  thus  prevent  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill.  McKim  laid  his  plans 
to  ward  off  these  objections  by  securing 
the  aid  and  co-operation  of  prominent 
men  in  the  State  of  the  member.  I rec- 
ollect I was  delegated  to  see  Secretary 
Hay,  who  was  a friend  of  one  objector, 
and  secured  his  assurance  of  help.  Aid 
was  sought  from  New  York,  Chicago,  St. 
Louis  and  Boston  for  this  purpose  and 
all  asked  responded  to  the  call. 

There  was  one  objector  from  the 
South,  and  W.  S.  Fames  got  an  assur- 
ance from  a Representative  that  he 
would  take  the  member  down  for  a 
drink  just  before  the  bill  was  called.  The 
bill  came  up,  no  objection  was  raised,  due 
to  the  carefully  laid  plans  of  McKim,  and 
passed  the  House. 

The  Senate  had  already  passed  the  bill, 
but  slight  modifications  made  it  necessary 
for  the  Senate  to  again  pass  upon  the 
measure  and  it  was  the  last  day  of  the 
session. 

I had  been  in  touch  with  Senator  New- 
lands  and  Representatives  Porter  and 
McCleary  during  the  days  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  acting  on  instructions,  I 
secured  a copy  and  hurried  over  to  the 


Senate  with  the  modified  charter.  Sena- 
tor Newlands  immediately  brought  it  be- 
fore the  Senate,  by  previous  arrange- 
ment, but  here  again  a single  objection 
would  have  prevented  its  passage.  Sena- 
tor Teller,  as  we  knew,  had  signified  his 
intention  to  object  to  all  bills  of  this  char- 
acter. Senator  Newlands  when  it  was 
read  went  across  the  Senate  chamber  and 
sat  by  Senator  Teller  and  as  he  arose  to 
object.  Senator  Newlands  actually  pulling 
him  down  by  the  coat  tails,  asked  as  a 
personal  favor  that  Teller  allow  it  to  come 
before  the  Senate  for  consideration.  The 
Senator  yielded  to  this  personal  plea. 

The  bill  passed  and  was  signed  by 
President  Roosevelt  and  the  American 
Academy  in  Rome  received  its  national 
charter.  McKim  felt  that  we  had  started 
the  Academy  on  a firm  foundation. 

The  first  home  of  this  school  was  a 
rented  building,  the  Villa  Aurora ; the 
second  was  the  Villa  Mirafiore  (without 
the  walls)  presented  to  them  through  the 
generosity  of  Mr.  Henry  Walters;  the 
third  and  permanent  home,  given  a short 
time  before  McKim’s  death,  is  the  Villa 
Aurelia  oiy  the  summit  of  the  Janiculum 
Hill  in  Rome.  This  Villa  within  the  walls 
overlooking  the  historic  hills,  cathedrals, 
arches  and  temples  of  Rome  from  the 
Alban  Hills  to  the  Mediterranean,  was 
devised  to  the  Academy  by  the  will  of 
Mrs.  Clara  J.  Heyland,  formerly  Miss 
Jessup  of  Philadelphia,  as  a memorial 
to  her  parents  and  to  assist  and  encourage 
education  in  the  fine  arts. 

This  Villa  makes  real  the  dream  of  Mc- 
Kim, which  revealed  a place  where  the 
students  would  be  constantly  in  the  at- 
mosphere and  under  the  influence  of 
Rome  and  nearby  Italy,  in  daily  associa- 
tion with  its  enlightening  antiquities,  be- 
ing adjacent  to  the  Villa  Pamfili  Doria, 
not  far  from  Saint  Peter’s,  the  Vatican, 
and  the  Roman  Forum.  New  buildings 
are  being  erected  to  give  the  students 
studios  and  work  rooms,  and  a fine  li- 
brary, reserving  the  Villa  for  the  resi- 
dence of  the  director  and  more  or  less 
public  functions. 

Through  the  zealous  and  wise  conduct 
of  Mr.  William  R.  Mead,  who  became 
president  after  McKim’s  death,  and 
Frank  Millet,  appointed  director,  the 
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school  is  now  in  a position  to  fulfill  in 
the  highest  degree  the  ideals  of  Charles 
Follen  McKim,  who  left  his  estate,  sub- 
ject to  a life  annuity  to  his  daughter, 
to  carry  forward  the  education  of  the 
bright  students  in  sculpture,  painting  and 
architecture,  who  will  by  their  good  work 
in  the  future  interest,  enlighten  and  lead 
the  public  to  demand  only  the  best  in 
the  fine  arts. 

McKim’s  persistent  way  of  searching 
for  and  attaining  the  best  results  was 
shown  vividly  to  me  in  his  design  for 
the  base  of  the  Sherman  Statue  in  New 
York.  One  day  he  was  lunching  with 
me  at  the  Cosmos  Club,  when  he  opened 
the  conversation  by  saying,  “I  am  thank- 
ful Saint  Gaudens  and  I have  settled  on 
the  design  of  the  base  for  the  Sherman 
Statue.  My  first  idea  was  a high  base 
something  on  the  order  of  Colleoni,  while 
Saint  Gaudens  wanted  the  figure  only  a 
few  feet  from  the  ground.  We  have 
compromised,  making  it  higher  than  he 
first  wanted  it  and  lower  than  my  first 
idea.  I have  made  about  fifteen  hundred 
studies  for  this  base  and  I am  thankful 
that  it  has  been  settled.” 

We  had  not  been  at  the  table  half  an 
hour  when  McKim  received  a telegram 
which  he  opened.  A curious  expression 
crept  over  his  face  as  he  read  the  tele- 
gram to  me : “Charles,  that  base  is  all 
wrong.  Gus.”  I don’t  know  how  many 
other  studies  were  made  before  these 
two  men  of  genius  were  satisfied,  as  they 
finally  were,  with  the  result.  Just  before 
the  Sherman  Statue  was  unveiled  I spent 
three  hours  with  McKim  and  Saint 
Gaudens  at  the  statue  while  they  were 
discussing  pro  and  con  the  minor  details 
of  the  tone  for  bronze  in  the  ornaments 
on  the  base  to  make  it  harmonize  with 
the  gilded  statue  and  red  granite  base, 
and  the  question  of  leaving  the  sculptured 
earth  on  which  the  figures  stood,  as  it  was 
cut  of  red  granite,  or  gilding  it  to  go  with 
the  statue. 

During  the  three  hours  many  tints  were 
tried  on  the  bronze  band  and  on  the 
trophies,  and  each  shade  carefully  con- 
sidered in  its  relations  to  the  granite 
base  and  to  the  bronze  sculpture.  The 
tints  were  chosen  and  the  determination 
reached  to  gild  the  sculptured  stone  earth 


just  in  time  to  have  them  ready  before 
the  unveiling. 

It  was  McKim’s  way  to  give  of  his 
time  and  talent  to  serve  the  public,  as  in 
his  constant  efforts  to  maintain  the  de- 
sign of  the  Park  Commission  Plan  when 
new  buildings  were  erected  or  new  parks 
planted. 

He  freely  gave  of  his  time  and  talents 
on  juries  for  selecting  the  designs  for 
public  buildings  and  monuments.  He 
was  one  of  the  jury  which  selected  the 
design  for  the  Bureau  of  American  Re- 
publics, one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
structures  of  recent  date,  and  his  criti- 
cisms and  suggestions  for  modifications 
and  changes  were  of  assistance  to  the 
architects,  Messrs.  Kelsey  and  Cret. 

He  was  one  of  the  jury  in  selecting  the 
memorial  to  Grant  which  is  now  being 
erected  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Mall, 
and  he  not  only  selected  a monument  that 
would  be  suitable  for  this  most  important 
position,  but  by  his  advice  made  it  more 
fitting  than  it  was  in  the  original  form. 

McKim’s  way  caused  him  to  often  try 
full  size  models  or  sections  in  place, 
ignoring  the  criticism  of  the  thoughtless, 
so  as  to  judge  more  clearly  of  their  scale 
and  relation  to  each  other.  I recollect 
spending  an  afternoon  with  him  in  the 
Harvard  Club  building.  New  York,  when 
he  was  experimenting  with  the  beams  in 
the  ceiling,  trying  their  depths  and  dis- 
tance apart  until  he  had  arrived  at  the 
solution  which  he  thought  best.  At  the 
same  time  several  designs  for  paneling 
the  lower  third  of  the  walls,  made  full 
size,  were  put  in  place  and  the  one  most 
suitable  chosen.  All  acknowledge  that 
this  hall  is  one  of  our  best  interiors. 

He  acted  in  an  advisory  capacity  in 
many  directions  in  which,  while  not  add- 
ing to  his  reputation,  his  good  judgment 
was  of  great  value  to  the  community 
which  sought  his  advice,  as  was  the  case 
in  saving  the  Confederate  State  Capitol 
in  Montgomery,  Alabama.  Additions  to 
this  old  building,  a good  example  of  the 
Greek  revival  of  about  1820,  were  con- 
templated ; and  some  of  the  officials  being 
sufficiently  doubtful  of  their  capacity  to 
undertake  these  changes,  determined  to 
ask  McKim’s  advice  or  judgment  on  the 
proposed  additions.  I received  a letter 
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asking  if  I would  go  with  him  to  the 
hearing  on  the  subject,  before  the  Gov- 
ernor and  other  State  officials,  in  Mont- 
gomery, Alabama.  W e spent  the  next 
day  in  the  drawing  room  of  the  Pullman, 
studying  the  drawings  of  the  proposed  ad- 
ditions, which  would  have  overshadowed 
the  original  building  and  destroyed  its 
dignity  and  importance.  He  mapped  out 
the  proposed  changes  in  the  drawings 
which  he  considered  would  keep  them  in 
harmony  and  subordinate  to  the  old 
structure.  The  arguments  for  the  changes 
were  mapped  out  so  the  case  was  well 
prepared  when  we  met  the  Governor  and 
his  official  family  the  next  day.  After 
McKim  had  given  his  views,  he  called 
upon  me  as  author  of  the  History  of  the 
United  States  Capitol,  to  give  mine,  which 
it  goes  without  saying  coincided  with  his. 
Advocates  of  the  improper  scheme  as  pro- 
posed made  their  statements  and  cross 
questioned  McKim  and  myself.  Before 
the  meeting  was  over  we  could  see  that 
the  majority  was  with  us  and  the  Con- 
federate State  Capitol  was  saved. 

During  our  trip  McKim  said,  “If  my 
father  knew  I was  trying  to  save  the 
Confederate  State  Capitol  where  Jeffer- 
son Davis  took  the  oath  of  office  and  was 
inaugurated  President  of  the  Confeder- 
acy, he  would  turn  over  in  his  grave.” 
McKim’s  father  was  a clergyman  and 
strong  abolitionist. 

It  was  McKim’s  way  to  draw  to  him 
by  his  charming,  lovable  disposition, 
brilliant  mind,  sensitive  and  highly  culti- 
vated sense  of  the  beautiful,  keen  appre- 
ciation of  the  best  in  literature,  music 
and  the  fine  arts,  other  spirits  who  were 
seeking  the  best  in  art,  literature,  edu- 
cation— such  intimates  as  Richard  Wat- 
son Gilder,  Augustus  Saint  Gaudens,  D. 
H.  Burnham,  Frank  Millet,  John  La 
Farge,  Elihu  Root,  Joseph  Choate,  Nicho- 
las Murray  Butler,  Charles  Eliot  and 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  It  was  to  McKim 
that  such  men  listened  and  by  whom  they 
were  swayed  and  guided  in  discussions 
of  the  fine  arts.  When  one  differed  with 
him  those  who  did  not  know  would  think 
he  had  changed  his  views,  while  he  was 
simply  working  around  to  it  by  what 
appeared  to  be  roundabout  paths,  but 
by  ways  that  carried  him  and  his  op- 


ponents with  him  to  his  goal.  He  never 
gave  up  until  he  gained  his  end  in  every 
instance  that  came  under  my  observa- 
tion. 

Another  factor  in  the  success  of  Mc- 
Kim’s way  was  his  genius  as  a designer. 

I recollect  very  well  as  a young  man 
the  sad  feeling  of  disappointment,  when 
McKim,  Mead  and  White  showed  their 
tendency  in  design  as  illustrated  by  the 
Boston  Public  Library  and  other  early 
work. 

I had  only  a short  time  before  left 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, where  just  across  the  street 
Richardson  was  completing  his  great 
masterpiece.  Trinity  Church,  which  en- 
thused me,  as  it  did  many  others,  with 
the  idea  that  the  true  expression  for 
American  architecture  was  the  Byzantine 
or  Romanesque.  Many  of  us  felt  that 
this  style,  which  never  reached  its 
highest  expression  in  the  old  country,  was 
capable  of  development  into  a national 
distinctive  style  and  that  it  would  reach 
its  artistic  development  in  this  country 
through  the  genius  of  H.  H.  Richardson 
and  his  students. 

When  Charles  McKim  and  Stanford 
White,  two  of  the  brilliant  men  in  Rich- 
ardson’s office,  showed  they  were  not 
following  in  the  Byzantine,  but  were 
adopting  the  Italian  Renaissance,  I was 
distinctly  disappointed,  as  I thought  they 
were  the  men  to  give  us  a national  style 
developed  from  the  beginning  by  Rich- 
ardson. 

As  the  years  passed  and  I saw  the 
effect  of  Richardson’s  brilliance  and  per- 
sonal genius  as  it  spread  over  the  country 
and  the  woeful  results  produced  by  the 
strong  men  and  the  weak  men  in  attempts 
to  follow  his  example,  my  views  changed. 
It  may  be  safely  said  that  no  building, 
among  the  thousands  erected  as  Richard- 
sonian or  Romanesque,  can  even  approxi- 
mately be  thought  a work  of  art,  except 
those  on  which  Richardson  left  his  per- 
sonal impress.  I began  to  feel  that  it  was 
a misfortune  that  any  one  tried  to  follow 
Richardson,  and  I am  now  glad  that  no 
one  attempts  his  style.  As  the  years 
passed  I became  more  and  more  en- 
thusiastic on  the  work  of  McKim,  Mead 
and  White,  particularly  admiring  the 
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buildings  in  which  the  design  was  at- 
tributed to  McKim. 

The  grasp  of  big  composition,  careful 
proportions,  the  charmingly  refined  de- 
tails, the  due  consideration  of  the  setting 
and  harmony  with  surroundings,  the 
treatment  of  landscape  with  just  the 
proper  formality  to  enhance  the  building, 
all  were  more  perfect  and  more  artistic 
than  had  been  done  in  this  country  be- 
fore. 

Nothing  in  this  country,  and  I know 
of  nothing  better  in  other  countries,  illus- 
trate these  principles  more  fully  than  the 
approaches  and  flanking  buildings  com- 
bined with  the  Columbia  Library,  New 
York.  Here  we  have  dignity,  harmony, 
good  proportion,  refined  detail,  combined 
with  just  the  proper  formal  landscape, 
making  one  of  the  great  architectural 
compositions  of  the  world. 

I was  very  much  interested  some  time 
ago  in  attending  a lecture  on  modern 
architecture,  where  there  was  a mixed 
audience  of  some  six  hundred  people. 
Views  were  given  of  noted  foreign  build- 
ings, showing  their  influence  on  Ameri- 
can work.  Views  were  given  of  the  noted 
buildings  in  this  country.  When  the  view 
of  the  Morgan  Library,  New  York,  by 
McKim,  Mead  and  White,  was  thrown 
upon  the  screen,  there  was  a spontaneous 
burst  of  applause  and  this  was  the  only 
slide  among  the  many  good  things  shown 
that  produced  applause. 

This  showed  an  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful  by  a mixed  American  audience 
that  I felt  augured  good  for  the  future 
of  the  fine  arts.  McKim’s  influence,  in 
simplicity,  harmony,  refinement,  and 
landscape,  has  been  one  of  the  greatest 
factors  which,  spread  through  the  great 
men  who  have  graduated  from  his  ofibce 
on  whom  his  principles  have  been  im- 
pressed, has  placed  architecture  in  this 
country  in  the  forefront  in  modern  archi- 
tecture. 

Another  factor  that  led  to  success  in 
McKim’s  way  was  the  power  of  con- 


centration, the  faculty  of  wiping  from  his 
mind  surroundings,  other  problems  and 
conditions,  and  focussing  his  mind  on 
the  problem  in  hand. 

It  was  this  concentration,  while  in- 
numerable other  problems  were  thrust 
upon  him,  but  ignored,  that  proved  so 
successful  in  his  work  of  restoring  the 
White  House,  in  designing  the  great  plan 
for  the  Mall  in  Washington  with  its  great 
vistas  and  monumental  memorials  and 
buildings,  and  in  his  work  for  the  public 
through  the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects which  proved  so  effective  and  satis- 
factory. 

McKim’s  way  meant  loyalty,  through 
good  and  evil  report,  to  friends  and  as- 
sociates when  he  had  tested  and  knew  the 
good  qualities  of  a man  or  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  artist.  He  defended  them 
against  malicious  attacks  and  brought 
forward  their  good  qualities  and  good 
works.  On  many  occasions  it  has  been 
my  pleasure  to  hear  him  defend  men  to 
whom  false  motives  had  been  attributed ; 
while  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  see  the 
evil,  he  was  quick  to  see  the  good  in  a 
person. 

McKim  was  diffident  in  expressing  him- 
self before  a large  body  of  men  and  his 
delivery  was  not  impressive,  as  he  often 
hesitated  and  apparently  missed  the 
proper  word.  Strange  to  say  that  while 
a stenographic  report  of  his  speeches  re- 
quired but  little  change,  many  of  the 
ready  and  ffuent  talkers  had  to  rewrite 
their  efforts.  In  his  hesitation  he  found 
the  right  word  to  convey  the  thought ; it 
was  McKim’s  way  to  seek,  while  appar- 
ently hesitating,  the  word  best  suited  to 
the  idea. 

McKim’s  way  drew  around  him  a co- 
terie of  men,  idealists,  but  practical  in 
presenting,  persistent  in  maintaining  and 
effective  in  attaining  their  ideals,  among 
which  was  the  advancement  of  the  nation 
in  the  fine  arts  ; they  believed  appreciation 
of  the  beautiful  by  the  people  was  a long 
step  in  the  culture  of  the  nation. 


BOOKS  ON  COLONIAL  ARCHITECTURE 

By  RICHARD  FRANZ  BACH 

Curator,  School  of  Architecture,  Columbia  University 
Part  111- — Dwellings 


AS  logically  as  the  Eskimo  builds  his 
igloo  of  ice,  does  the  Colonial  pio- 
neer erect  his  house  of  wood;  his 
first  building,  whatever  its  purpose,  was 
assuredly  a log  house.  A group  of  small 
log  house  dwellings  centered  about  a 
larger  log  house  of  sufficient  size  to  shelter 
most  of  the  small  community  and  of  suf- 
ficient strength  to  withstand  a military 
undertaking  against  it.  Occasionally, 
when  hunting  or  trade  drove  the  settler 
into  the  wilds,  perhaps  as  a trapper  or 
dealer  in  furs,  his  dwelling,  as  a remote 
outpost  of  civilization,  became  in  fact  and 
of  necessity  also  his  castle,  and  was  cor- 
respondingly conceived.  It  took  on  cer- 
tain aspects  of  defense  and  found  but 
small  use  for  decorative  detail.  As  all 
such  outposts  were  ultimately  engulfed 
by  the  advancing  tide  of  civilization,  they 
leave  but  little  impress  on  the  architec- 
ture of  which  they  formed  one  of  the  first 
and  most  truthful  manifestations.  At  the 
outset,  of  course,  the  actual  difference  be- 
tween this  outpost  dwelling  and  the  dwell- 
ing nearer  the  coast  lies  only  in  the  degree 
of  danger  to  which  it  is  exposed.  The 
decorative  beginnings  are  not  long  out- 
standing, however,  and  soon  add  a re- 
strained charm  to  a type  of  building  that 


had  the  benefits  of  a plentiful  supply  of 
wood  and  more  limited  supply  of  bricks, 
yet  had  at  the  beginning  only  a minimum 
of  mechanical  skill  to  rely  upon. 

Progress  was,  in  modern  terms,  very 
slow  until  the  sawmill  became  an  estab- 
lished fact  in  the  new  land.  This  aid 
brought  proper  materials  readily  to  hand 
and  its  effective  work  is  apparent  at  once. 
But  the  majority  of  the  settlers,  con- 
fronted with  the  problem  of  increased 
architectural  development  brought  about 
by  the  sawmill’s  help  and  encouraged  by 
the  growing  wealth  and  prosperity  born  of 
Colonial  peace  after  1730— and  but  lit- 
tle good  Colonial  work  antedates  that 
time — seems  to  have  had  no  alternative 
in  design  but  to  hark  back  to  English 
models  for  the  larger  buildings  of  the 
third  and  fourth  generations.  The  con- 
ception of  a full-fledged  and  indigenous 
wood  architecture,  the  product  of  the  soil, 
an  autochthonous  or  home  born  develop- 
ment such  as  that  of  Switzerland,  the 
Tyrol  and  of  Scandinavian  countries, 
found  no  place  in  his  reasoning.  Thus 
the  log  house  beginnings  are  seen  to  as- 
pire to  the  high  places  of  European  archi- 
tecture despite  the  handicaps  brought 
about  by  a lack  of  technical  skill  and  ar- 
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tistic  ability.  The  more  important  build- 
ings of  domestic  type  indicate  the  direct 
suggestion  of  the  home  country  very 
early.  The  architectural  vagaries  of  the 
carpenter  are  the  immediate  result  of  the 
translation  of  stone  forms  into  wood  and 
by  the  translation  contribute  not  a little  to 
the  character  of  Colonial  building  in  cer- 
tain districts.  The  Dutch  settler,  and  also 
the  Swede,  are  impelled  by  similar  tradi- 
tions in  their  respective  national  terms. 
The  larger  houses  which  at  the  outset 
were  not  thus  inspired  from  homeland 
types  were  likewise  of  little  architectural 
merit.  Thus,  in  the  sentiment  of  Lowell 
concerning  Cambridge,  many  of  the  early 
cities  were  but  English  villages  poorly 
transplanted.  The  same  was  true  of  the 
Colonial  centers  of  other  nationalities 
represented  in  the  new  world. 

As  a single  and  refreshing  exception 
to  this  rehabilitation  of  models  drawn 
from  the  mother  country,  we  come  upon 
the  cottage  type,  with  its  long  sweeping 
roof  falling  away  toward  the  rear  of 
the  house  and  canting  off  a corner  from 
each  story  on  its  way.  This  type  has 
persisted  and  seems  to  have  been  one 
of  the  earliest  and  most  rapid  of  the 
various  phases  of  domestic  development. 
It  was  especially  characteristic  of  New 
England  and  both  there  as  well  as  in  the 
central  States  has  formed  the  basis  of 
interesting  derivations  in  design  at  later 
times. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that,  as  a 
truthful  product — in  fact,  as  a kind  of 
signature — of  the  Colonial  epoch,  our  for- 
mative architecture  may  be  subdivided 
into  a number  of  regional  varieties,  the 
geographical  distribution  of  these  being 
controlled  by  the  fundamental  economic 
conditions  imposed  by  different  methods 
of  land  holding.  Thus  the  landed  gentry 
of  the  early  times  were  found  chiefly  in 
the  South  and  in  New  York  State;  while 
in  Pennsylvania  and  in  the  New  Eng- 
land States  the  small  farmer  prevailed 
and  merchants  fostered  the  rapid  growth 
of  cities.  As  a result,  the  manorial  type 
of  living  flourished  on  the  Southern  plan- 
tation about  the  spacious  mansion,  usually 
of  a size  calculated  to  house  many  more 
than  its  owner’s  family,  and  also  in  the 
country  residences  situated  upon  the  old 


established  land  grants  of  New  York. 
Along  the  shore  of  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut,  as  well  as  in  the  commercial 
communities,  many  towns  offer  a wealth 
of  city  residences.  Boston,  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  soon  spring  into  the  lead, 
while  in  the  interior  of  these  colonies  and 
in  the  hinterland  of  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  the  sturdy  yeoman  builds 
his  more  modest  but  none  the  less  char- 
acteristic farmhouse,  without  pretense 
but  in  full  enjoyment  of  comfort.  The 
Dutch  farmhouse  in  the  latter  districts  in 
particular  soon  crystallizes  its  own  easily 
recognizable  type  whose  influence  also 
reaches  into  the  present  day,  as  any  sur- 
vey of  current  country  house  building  will 
show.  Meanwhile  the  hegemony  of  wood 
has  been  challenged  by  brick  makers  and 
stone  cutters,  though  for  some  time  any 
carving  of  importance  whether  stone  or 
wood  was  imported  in  finished  state  or 
else  executed  by  imported  carvers.  Many 
a shipload  of  bricks  was  brought  from 
Holland;  in  fact,  whatever  Dutch  city 
architecture  there  may  have  been  in  New 
York  City,  for  instance,  was  from  the 
very  beginning  predominantly  of  brick. 
In  certain  other  Northern  cities,  as  well  as 
in  some  Southern  districts,  brick  also  as- 
serts itself,  especially  after  the  manufac- 
ture of  this  material  had  become  an  estab- 
lished industry  in  the  colonies.  Stone 
appears  in  many  farmhouses,  both  small 
in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  and 
large  in  parts  of  New  York.  In  New 
England  wood  remains  paramount. 

In  the  ensuing  papers  covering  our 
study  of  the  literature  of  Colonial  archi- 
tecture, which  deals  chiefly  with  domes- 
tic buildings,  we  shall  follow  the  triple 
subdivision  of  the  original  territory  into 
New  England,  Central  and  Southern 
States,  not  that  this  subdivision  has  any 
decided  advantages,  but  simply  to  carry 
through  the  logical  disposition  of  groups 
of  communities  later  to  become  States  in  a 
geographical  sense,  which  also  expresses 
itself  with  fair  exactitude  architecturally. 
We  shall  not  attempt  to  offer  a general 
resume  of  existing  dwellings  as  a pre- 
face to  the  discussion  of  the  books,  as 
was  done  in  the  case  of  the  secular  edi- 
fices; this  will  be  amply  provided  for  in 
the  reviews  to  follow.  Furthermore, 
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since  our  early  architecture,  like  most 
modern  architecture,  was  predominantly 
domestic,  the  extant  examples  are  too 
many  to  permit  separate  enumeration. 

The  books  available  in  the  field  of  Col- 
onial dwellings  are  chiefly  of  two  kinds : 
those  most  readily  classified  as  general 
historical  or  as  popular  works  and  those 
which  devote  themselves  to  a more  defin- 
ite architectural  purpose,  carried  out 
through  the  agency  of  photographs  or 
measured  drawings  with  details  of  con- 
struction or  of  decoration.  Not  a few 
bold  spirits  have  undertaken  a general 
treatment  of  domestic  buildings  through- 
out the  original  thirteen  States  and  have 
confined  themselves  to  but  one  or  two 
volumes.  Such  studies  have  invariably 
been  entirely  non-architectural  and  they 
have,  furthermore,  in  many  cases  savored 
of  the  popular  tendency  of  a certain  type 
of  talkative  guide  books.  What  is  more, 
in  any  event,  only  a limited  number  of 
exceptionally  good  or  important  ex- 
amples could  be  shown.  The  works 
which  have  been  careful  to  maintain  a 
closely  architectural  view-point  have  of 
necessity  treated  the  buildings  only, 
without  reference  to  the  occupants.  A 
thorough  treatment  of  the  field  has,  of 
course,  not  yet  been  undertaken ; if  such 
a thorough  treatment  is  understood  to 
include  measured  drawings  of  interesting 
details  of  a goodly  number  of  the  most 
representative  building  types  in  each  of 
the  three  fairly  well  developed  sections 
of  the  original  revolutionary  territory. 

Among  the  works  which  grant  chief 
consideration  to  the.occupants  of  Colonial 
mansions  those  of  Marion  Harland,  en- 
titled Some  Colonial  Homesteads  and 
Their  Stories  and  More  Colonial  Home- 
steads and  Their  Stories  are  perhaps  the 
best  so  far  issued.  In  these  volumes  the 
author  has  dwelt  upon  the  colorful  his- 
toric background  for  each  dwelling,  re- 
cording carefully  estate  histories,  owners’ 
descent,  romantic  marriages  and  similar 
matters  of  importance  to  the  chronicler  of 
intimate  family  life  for  which  the  dwell- 
ing proper  offered  an  entirely  adequate 
stage  setting.  She  has  made  a systematic 
study  of  all  available  records,  manuscript 
tailed  stylistic  conception  of  the  various 
of  other  objects  still  contained  in  many  of 


the  extant  houses  discussed,  and  she  has 
brought  to  her  work  a conscientious  ac- 
curacy in  regard  to  historical  data  which 
forms  a sustaining  framework  for  stu- 
diously collected  anecdotes  of  individual 
and  family  biography.  The  whole  con- 
ception of  both  volumes  may  be  styled 
popular  in  so  far  as  that  word  may  indi- 
cate the  avoidance  of  the  dry  manner  of 
writing  of  the  historian  and  also  the  total 
elimination  of  any  attention  to  architec- 
tural forms.  The  books  are  well  printed. 
There  are  many  illustrations  and  the  stor- 
ies of  no  less  than  nineteen  Colonial 
homes  are  told  in  the  first  series  and  of 
fourteen  in  the  second  series.  The  various 
chapters  are  not  made  to  depend  upon 
one  another  in  any  sense;  in  fact,  a num- 
ber of  them  have  appeared  individually 
as  contributions  to  periodicals.  The  many 
accounts  are  presented  in  very  attractive 
style  and  may  be  considered  of  value  in 
connection  with  more  thoroughly  archi- 
tectural works  as  a basis  of  verification 
in  regard  to  detail  matter  for  which  pro- 
fessional publications  of  necessity  reserve 
but  little  space. 

A similar  point  of  view  is  maintained 
throughout  in  a volume  on  Our  Colonial 
Homes  by  Samuel  Adams  Drake ; in  fact, 
if  the  books  by  Harland  are  available 
that  by  Drake  and  perhaps  one  or  two 
others  may  be  readily  dispensed  with.  A 
one-volume  undertaking  in  this  field  can 
offer  but  little  consolation  to  both  author 
and  reader  unless  the  study  is  restricted 
to  a very  limited  area  or  perhaps  even  to 
a small  group  of  buildings  representing 
the  same  type  of  colonial  life  such  as,  for 
instance,  a group  of  plantation  residences 
of  the  Southern  type  or  of  city  mansions 
of  the  Boston  or  the  New  York  type. 

Mr.  Thomas  Allen  Glenn,  in  Some  Col- 
onial Mansions  and  Those  Who  Lived 
in  Them  has  to  a certain  extent  main- 
tained such  a segregation  of  a given  num- 
ber of  the  old  houses.  As  was  the  case 
with  both  the  books  reviewed  above,  he 
allows  no  definite  connection  to  obtain 
between  discussions  of  different  build- 
ings. No  great  amount  of  architectural 
knowledge  would  have  been  necessary  as 
a basis  for  a running  critique  of  the  de- 
tailed stylistic  conception  of  the  various 
houses  considered.  In  such  rapid  criticism 
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very  little  detail  would  have  sufhced  and 
by  dint  of  occasional  comparisons  a great- 
er unity  would  have  been  achieved.  In 
their  present  guise  the  two  volumes  com- 
posing the  work  are  each  subdivided  into 
a series  of  chapters  bearing  no  relation 
to  one  another.  The  difference  between 
the  two  points  of  view  will  be  appreciated 
at  once  if  it  is  understood  that  the  modi- 
fication suggested  above  would  readily 
transform  into  a readable  history  a vol- 
ume which  in  its  present  form  must  re- 
main a detailed  reference  work.  The  in- 
trinsic value  of  each  chapter,  however, 
separately  considered  as  the  life  story  of 
a single  family  and  the  old  manor  house 
about  which  its  activity  centered,  is  not  in 
the  least  impaired  by  the  arrangement 
adopted.  Each  discussion  is  followed  by 
profuse  notes  and  usually  by  a genealogy. 
A close  study  of  the  volumes  will  bring 
to  the  reader’s  attention  many  appealing 
characteristics  of  colonial  life,  both  in  its 
English  and  in  its  Dutch  aspects.  But,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  other  books  thus 
far  discussed,  but  little  detail  or  even  ac- 
curate general  architectural  information 
may  be  gleaned  from  the  work.  The  vol- 
umes are  very  well  presented  typographic- 
ally and  profusely  illustrated. 

In  Stately  Homes  in  America,  from 
Colonial  Times  to  the  Present  Day,  Mr. 
Harry  W.  Desmond,  at  one  time  editor 
of  the  Architectural  Record,  and  Mr.  Her- 
bert Croly,  who  is  now  a contributing 
editor,  have  presented  in  eight  long  chap- 
ters, very  well  printed  and  illustrated,  the 
whole  life  story  of  American  dwellings 
of  pretentious  character  from  the  digni- 
fied home  of  our  first  President  at  Mt. 
Vernon  and  its  compeers,  to  palatial  mod- 
ern residences  in  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
San  Francisco,  Bar  Harbor  and  New- 
port. As  its  title  indicates,  the  volume 
does  not  concern  itself  with  the  humbler 
dwelling  nor  does  it  devote  much  space  to 
architectural  discussion  in  a technical 
sense.  It  is  of  decided  interest  to  those 
who  wish  a general  survey  of  Amer- 
ican residential  architecture  chronologic- 
ally presented ; the  authors  have  been 
careful  to  reserve  for  treatment  a definite 
and  very  attractive  portion  of  the  vast 
field  of  house  architecture.  It  is  assured- 
ly a praiseworthy  volume  and  it  is,  fur- 


thermore, of  particular  value  to  that  much 
maligned  stratum  of  society  known  as  the 
dilettante,  a class  of  persons  in  which 
might  reasonably  be  included  all  who  are 
not  connected  with  a given  field  in  a 
definite  professional  capacity.  To  such 
persons  the  last  two  chapters  of  the 
volume  under  discussion  which  treat  of 
exteriors  and  interiors  in  a general  archi- 
tectural way  would  be  of  especial  inter- 
est. For  our  purposes,  of  course,  only  the 
early  part  of  the  book  has  a decided  appli- 
cation. This  gives  a fair  resume  of  the 
character  of  the  larger  Colonial  and  tran- 
sitional residences. 

A much  more  inclusive  work  of  similar 
purpose  is  that  entitled  American  Renais- 
sance, a Review  of  Domestic  Architec- 
ture, by  Joy  Wheeler  Dow  (New  York, 
The  William  T.  Comstock  Company. 
Small  quarto.,  pp.  182,  pi.  96,  139  ill., 
$4.00).  This  volume  contributes  not  a 
little  to  the  general  philosophy  of  good 
sense  and  good  style  in  American  domes- 
tic building.  The  author  has  long  been 
known  as  one  particularly  interested  in 
the  Colonial  field  and  has  latterly  distin- 
guished himself  in  its  interpretation  or 
rather  exploitation  in  the  ultra-historical 
and  studiously  correct  New  Meeting 
House  at  Summit,  N.  J.  A general 
appreciation  of  Colonial  quality  and 
a persistent  desire  to  impress  upon 
the  reader  the  value  of  Colonial  archi- 
tecture to  modern  practice  and  modern 
architects  in  this  country  runs  through 
the  series  of  chapters,  which  follow 
through  the  volume,  a fairly  close  his- 
torical analysis  of  the  dwelling  house. 
Introductory  chapters  are  devoted  to 
questions  of  “ethics”  and  of  “art  and  com- 
mercialism.” Later  chapters  make  consid- 
erable progress  in  the  fertile  fields  of 
“adaptation”  and  of  “style.”  A large 
number  of  illustrations  are  presented 
showing  all  phases  of  American  dwelling 
from  the  sturdy,  true  Colonial  type  to  cer- 
tain modern  examples  in  the  Middle  West 
that  have  for  a number  of  years  been 
seeking  recognition  from  a nation  not 
readily  reconciled  to  any  further  additions 
to  the  gamut  of  styles  that  must  be  run 
everlastingly  to  appease  an  alleged  “eclec- 
tic taste,”  whether  or  no  any  national 
style  shall  ever  be  born  of  the  process. 
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The  modern  examples  referred  to  the 
author  analyzes  in  caustic  fashion  as: 
Moresque  Spanish,  ten  per  cent. ; Mor 
esque  Algerian,  ten  per  cent. ; California 
Mission,  ten  per  cent. ; East  Indian,  five 
per  cent;  Chinese  Ornament,  five  per 
cent;  the  remainder,  modern  invention 
pure.  In  order  that  all  essential  items 
may  appear  in  his  stylistic  balance  sheet, 
he  introduces  the  item  Anglo-Saxon  home 
atmosphere,  opposite  which  he  enters  00 
per  cent.  One  is  left  to  believe  that  such 
a graphic  analysis  of  modern  dwellings 
or  of  modern  architecture  in  general 
would  place  beyond  the  pale  many  a build- 
ing that  still  justifiably  claims  the  right 
to  be  seen  and,  what  is  more,  to  be  con- 
sidered a contribution  to  architectural 
growth  in  this  country. 

A number  of  other  features  in  the  vol- 


ume partake  of  the  same  sprightly  char- 
acter evidenced  by  the  analysis  given 
above  and  which  appears  under  an  illus- 
tration of  one  of  the  offending  designs. 
Although  we  cannot  consider  American 
Renaissance  a valuable  contribution  to 
the  list  of  essential  historical  works,  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  grant  it  a very  import- 
ant position  among  the  philosophical  writ- 
ings concerned  with  American  art  appre- 
ciation, and  with  the  difficult  problem  of 
bringing  home  to  the  understanding  of 
American  people  the  true  value  of  their 
splendid  architectural  heritage.  The  book 
is  well  worth  reading  and  we  are  con- 
vinced that  it  will  be  read  in  many  places 
where  the  sterner  historical  material  has 
not  as  yet  penetrated  and  for  the  study 
of  which  Mr.  Dow’s  book  will  offer  a 
readable  preamble. 


{To  be  continued.) 
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The  earliest  weather- 
vane  of  which  we  have 
any  certain  knowledge 
was  that  which  sur- 
mounted the  Tower  of 
the  Winds  at  Athens, 
built  by  one  Andronicus 
Cyrrhestes — i.  e.,  Andro- 
nicus of  Cyrrhus,  in  Syria — about  a cen- 
tury before  the  Christian  era.  This  unique 
monument  still  stands,  but  its  vane  has 

long  since  vanished.  The  building  is  oc- 
tagonal, each  side  bearing  in  relievo  a 

figure  symbolizing  the  wind  that  blew  from 
that  quarter.  At  the  summit  of  the  conical 
roof  was  a brazen  Triton,  holding  in  his 
right  hand  a wand,  which  always  pointed 
to  the  panel  corresponding  to  the  wind 
blowing  at  the  moment — or,  let  us  say,  was 
supposed  to  do  so;  for  vanes  were  prob- 
ably as  uncertain  a score  of  centuries  ago 
as  they  are  today,  and  the  exposure  of  this 
particular  vane,  at  the  foot  of  the  Acropo- 
lis, was  highly  unsatisfactory  from  a scien- 
tific point  of  view.  The  task  of  telling 
which  way  the  wind  blew  was,  moreover, 
made  doubly  difficult  in  those  days  by  the 
fact  that  hardly  two  men  agreed  about  the 
points  of  the  compass — if  one  may  use  the 
latter  expression  in  speaking  of  a time 
before  compasses  were.  It  was  no  simple 
question  of  north,  east,  south,  and  west. 
There  were  wind-roses  of  eight  rhumbs, 
and  wind-roses  of  twelve  rhumbs;  one 
man’s  Boreas  was  another  man’s  Aparktias, 
with  a separate  and  distinct  Boreas  farther 
to  the  east;  in  fact,  to  a certain  extent, 
the  wind  directions  were  identified  with 
particular  points  in  the  local  landscape, 
and  so  were  materially  dislocated  by  a 
change  of  base.  In  the  middle  ages  a 
twelve-point  wind-rose  prevailed.  Only 
with  the  introduction  of  the  mariner’s  com- 
pass arose  the  now  universal  notion  of  a 
horizon  divided  into  thirty-two  parts,  des- 
ignated by  combinations  of  the  names  of 
the  four  cardinal  points. 

M.  Terentius  Varro,  “most  learned  of  the 


Romans,”  had  on  his  farm  a vane  that 
could  be  read  indoors  by  means  of  a dial. 
This  idea  was  revived  toward  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century  of  our  era  by  an- 
other erudite  Italian,  Egnatio  Danti  (or 
Dante),  who  erected  several  vanes  of  this 
sort  in  Bologna  and  Florence.  Some  of 
Danti’s  vanes — an  account  of  which  he  has 
left  us  in  his  “Anemographia” — were  fitted 
with  horizontal  dials  on  the  ceilings;  others 
with  vertical  dials  on  the  wall.  Such  vanes 
are  still  frequently  constructed. 

The  belief  is  irresistible  that  the  elabo- 
rate vanes  of  Andronicus  and  Varro  must 
have  had  cruder  predecessors,  and  that  at 
least  the  former,  which  was  celebrated  in 
antiquity,  must  have  been  occasionally  imi- 
tated; yet  few  notices  of  other  vanes  have 
come  down  to  us  from  the  classical  period. 
A vane  in  the  form  of  a Triton  is  said  by 
Du  Cange  to  have  stood  on  the  Temple  of 
Androgens,  at  Rome.  A remarkable  monu- 
mental vane  was  built  at  Constantinople 
— possibly  during  the  reign  of  Theodosius 
the  Great — in  the  form  of  a great  column, 
which  overlooked  the  whole  city.  The  sides 
of  the  column  were  adorned  with  various 
rural  scenes,  perhaps  typifying  the  differ- 
ent winds,  while  the  heroic  figure  of  a 
woman  constituted  the  vane  proper. 

The  weathercock,  in  the  literal  sense  of 
the  term,  dates  back  at  least  to  the  ninth 
century,  for  in  the  year  1652  it  was  re- 
corded that  a vane  of  this  shape  then 
standing  on  a church  at  Brixen,  in  the 
Tyrol,  bore  an  inscription  stating  that  it 
had  been  erected  by  Bishop  Rampertus  in 
the  year  820.  Brewer,  in  his  “Dictionary 
of  Phrase  and  Fable,”  tells  us  that  a Papal 
decree  of  the  ninth  century  required  that 
every  church  steeple  should  be  adorned 
with  one  of  these  birds,  as  the  emblem  of 
St.  Peter;  but  this  statement  lacks  con- 
firrnation.  The  origin  of  the  weathercock 
is,  in  fact,  still  obscure,  though  there  has 
been  no  lack  of  speculation  on  the  subject. 
One  thing  is  certain:  this  particular  form 
of  vane  was  used  widely,  and  almost  ex- 
clusively, on  ecclesiastical  buildings  for 
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SILHOUETTE  PORTRAIT  VANE. 

Designed  by  Ernest  Spital. 

hundreds  of  years,  and  therefore  must  have 
had  some  special  religious  significance.  The 
idea  that  the  cock  typified,  not  merely  cleri- 
cal vigilance,  as  is  often  stated,  but  the 
priestly  office  in  general  is  curiously  de- 
veloped in  a rather  celebrated  Latin  hymn, 
“Multi  Sunt  Presbyteri,”  etc.,  supposed  to 
have  been  written  in  or  before  1420.  A 
translation  is  given  in  John  Mason  Neale’s 
“Mediaeval  Hymns  and  Sequences”: 

Many  are  the  Presbyters 
Lacking  information 
Why  the  Cock  on  each  church  tow’r 
Meetly  finds  his  station; 

Therefore  I will  now  hereof 
Tell  the  cause  and  reason. 

If  ye  lend  me  patient  ears 
For  a little  season. 

Cock,  he  is  a marvelous 
Bird  of  God’s  creating. 

Faithfully  the  Priestly  life 
In  his  ways  relating; 

Such  a life  as  he  must  lead 
Who  a parish  tendeth, 

And  his  flock  from  jeopardy 
Evermore  defendeth — 


and  so  on,  through  fifteen  stanzas,  drawing 
almost  every  imaginable  parallel  between 
Clerk  and  Chanticleer,  even  to  the  resem- 
blance between  the  cock’s  bald  pate  and 
the  tonsure. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  deny  the  old 
story  that  the  English  chose  cocks  (galli) 
for  their  weather-vanes  in  order  to  ridicule 
the  inconstancy  of  their  neighbors  the 
Erench  (Galli).  As  a matter  of  fact,  there 
are  several  records  of  weathercocks  on 
English  churches  before  the  traditional  feud 
between  France  and  England  began  with 
the  Norman  Conquest;  notably  the  repre- 
sentation of  one  on  St.  Peter’s  Church, 
Westminster,  in  the  Bayeux  Tapestry.  Jo- 
hann Beckmann,  who  has  done  more  than 
anyone  else  to  elucidate  the  history  of 
vanes,  cites  from  the  life  of  Queen  Emma, 
the  consort  of  Canute  the  Great,  the  state- 
ment that  a Norman  fleet  sent  to  England 
in  1013  had  figures  of  birds  on  its  masts, 
turning  with  the  wind.  Later  in  the  cen- 
tury, William  the  Conqueror’s  ship  had  at 
its  masthead  a vane  of  gilded  brass  in  the 
shape  of  a banner. 

In , mediaeval  Erance  the  banner-shaped 
vane  was  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  no- 
bility. Originally  it  appears  to  have  been 
the  exclusive  prerogative  of  those  military 
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leaders  who  had  first  planted  their  ban- 
ners on  the  walls  of  a captured  city  or 
castle;  and  again,  the  square  vane  was 
reserved  for  knights’  bannerets,  and  the 
pointed  vane  for  ordinary  knights.  Such 
vanes  were  commonly  adorned  with  the 
owner’s  coat-of-arms,  either  painted  or  cut 
out.  Many  heraldic  vanes  of  this  character 
still  exist,  in  both  France  and  England. 
Some  are  surmounted  by  coronets.  In  Tu- 
dor England  the  rod  on  which  the  banner 
vane  was  hung  was  often  held  by  a bird 
or  beast,  sitting  on  a slender  pedestal. 
The  banner-shaped  vane  is  still  a favorite 
with  vane-makers.  In  trade  catalogues  such 
vanes  are  styled  “bannerets.” 

Figures  of  angels  have  served  as  vanes 
on  many  churches,  and  various  symbolical 
human  effigies  have  fulfilled  the  same  pur- 
pose on  buildings  of  all  kinds.  St.  Mi- 
chael, who  was  invoked  against  lightning, 
was  a favorite  on  fifteenth  century  cathe- 
drals. The  Giralda  of  Seville  takes  its  name 
from  the  vane  at  its  summit — a female  fig- 
ure which  shifts  quite  as  readily  with  the 
breeze  as  if  the  artist  had  not  chosen  to 
make  it  a symbol  of  Faith.  This  “Giral- 
dillo”  is  of  bronze,  thirteen  feet  high,  and 
weighs  a ton  and  a quarter.  It  was  cast 
by  Bartolome  Morel  in  1568.  As  the  Giral- 


BANNER  VANE. 
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SILHOUETTE  PORTRAIT  VANE. 

Designed  by  Spital  & Clark. 

da  furnished  the  inspiration  for  the  tower 
of  Madison  Square  Garden,  so  the  Giral- 
dillo  is  responsible  for  the  vane  of  the  latter 
— Saint-Gaudens’s  charming  Diana.  The 
angel  on  the  cathedral  at  Berlin  weighs 
about  nineteen  hundred  pounds,  and  is  one 
of  the  largest  vanes  in  the  world. 

Vanes  serve  in  an  endless  variety  of  ways 
to  indicate  the  character  or  attributes  of  the 
buildings  on  which  they  are  placed.  The 
patron  saint  of  a church  is  denoted  by 
his  appropriate  symbol — as  the  key  on  the 
spire  of  St.  Peter’s,  Cornhill,  and  the  grid- 
iron on  that  of  St.  Lawrence,  Jewry;  both 
in  London.  The  famous  grasshopper  on 
the  Royal  Exchange,  in  London,  has  an 
heraldic  origin — it  was  the  crest  of  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham,  the  founder  of  the  build- 
ing. So  has  the  dragon  on  St.  Mary-le- 
Bow,  this  creature  being  the  supporter  of 
the  City  arms.  One  of  the  alleged  predic- 
tions of  Mother  Shipton  had  it  that  when 
the  dragon  of  Bow  and  the  grasshopper  of 
the  Exchange  should  meet,  London  would 
be  drenched  with  blood.  They  actually  did 
meet  in  the  year  1820,  when  the  two  vanes 
lay  side  by  side  in  a stonemason’s  yard 
awaiting  repairs,  but  without  any  dire  se- 
Quffi — though  it  was  a day  when  England 
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Decot  ation  on  Cobb  Building,  Howells  & 
Stokes,  Architects.  (See  page  154.) 

would  be  . . . void.  Yet,  compared  with 
such  a masterpiece  of  French  architecture 
as  the  Cour  d’Honneur  at  Compiegne,  by- 
Gabriel,  the  grouping  of  the  courtyard  at 
Somerset  House  shows  superiority.” 


Queen  Anne’s  Act, 
passed  in  1708,  provided 
a splendid  opportunity 
Hawks-  for  the  growth  of  ecclesi- 

moor.  astic  building  in  London. 

The  act  made  possible 
the  erection  of  fifty 
churches  and  Nicholas 
Hawksmoor  (1661-1736)  was  among  the 
architects  who  benefited  by  the  resultant 
■distribution  of  commissions.  An  English 
contemporary,  the  Architectural  Review, 
Fas  prepared  an  accurate  account  of  Christ 
•Church,  Spitalfields,  begun  by  Hawksmoor 
in  1714  and  finished  fifteen  years  later,  long 
after  he  had  served  his  period  of  tutelage 
under  gruflf  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  who  had 


been  his  chief  for  thirty-nine  years,  and 
with  Vanbrugh,  whom  he  had  assisted  at 
Castle  Howard  in  1702.  The  most  attrac- 
tive feature  of  Christ  Church  is  the  char- 
acteristic tower,  w^hich  rises  in  six  stages 
to  a height  of  about  225  feet.  It  is  a credit- 
able monument  to  the  joint  influence  of 
Wren  and  Vanbrugh;  witness  the  freedom 
from  detail  generally,  an  attribute  of  the 
“grand  manner”  of  the  former,  and  the 
window  treatment  found  repeatedly  in  the 
towers  of  the  latter.  The  east  and  west 
walls  are  extended  north  and  south  up  to 
the  fourth  stage  and  then  brought  back  to 
the  body  of  the  tower  with  a simple  arc. 
Other  notable  examples  of  Hawksmoor’s 
churches  are  St.  Mary,  Woolnoth;  St. 
George’s,  Bloomsbury;  St.  Anne’s,  Lime- 
house,  and  St.  George’s  in  the  East. 


High  on  his  column 
in  Trafalgar  Square  old 
Nelson  has  since  1843 
Trafalgar  stood  aloof  from  mun- 

Square.  dane  criticism.  At  last 

he  has  come  to  grief, 
and  the  whole  of  the 
civic  centre  which  he 
dominates  has  been  considered  inadequate 
because  of  him.  In  a paper  read  before  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 

Mr.  T.  Raffles  Davison  has  no  pity 

whatever  for  the  plaza  which  Americans 
find  in  London  almost  as  readily  as  they 
seek  out  Times  Square  in  New  York,  and 
he  delivers  himself  of  the  following:  “.  . . 

it  will  never  be  a fine  square  so  long  as  the 
Nelson  Column  remains — one  of  the  most 
ridiculous  monuments  and  effigies  which 
have  ever  memorialized  a national  hero.  We 
can  never  give  Trafalgar  Square  a scale 
which  will  hold  such  a thing.  Then  the 
commanding  site  and  dignified  mass  of  the 
National  Gallery  is  dominated  by  one  of 
the  most  absurd  pepper-box  domes  in  Lon- 
don. When  you  look  at  the  south  side  of 
the  Square,  everything  is  hopeless,  though 
it  might  have  been  saved  by  a fine  entrance 
to  the  Mall  and  a fine  widening  out  of  the 
Whitehall  thoroughfare.  The  east  and  the 
west  sides  of  the  Square  are  not  parallel, 
and  the  buildings  which  face  them  are  only 
so  good  that  they  might  be  worse.” 

The  Nelson  Column  is  a copy  of  one  of 
the  columns  of  the  Temple  of  Mars  Ultor, 
the  avenging  god  of  war,  in  Rome.  It 
stands  145  feet  high  and  is  surmounted  by 
Baily’s  figure  of  Lord  Nelson,  which  is  17 
feet  high. 
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IF  a student  of  architecture  should  seek 
a district  where  he  might  gain  a com- 
prehensive idea  of  American  house 
design  he  could  hardly  do  better  than  to 
take  the  train  to  Southampton,  Long  Isl- 
and. In  this  little  town  of  Colonial  an- 
cestry the  visitor  would  discover  an 
epitome  of  American  house  architecture 
running  back  even  to  pre-Revolutionary 
times.  Such  early  historic  examples  are, 
however,  not  very  numerous  in  the  dis- 
trict; there  are  scarcely  any  of  the  man- 
sion type  of  dwelling,  and  only  a few  of 
the  farmhouse  type.  What  is  most  note- 
worthy in  Southampton  is  the  more  recent 
development,  beginning  some  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago,  when  architecture  was 
emerging  from  the  blight  of  Victorian 
taste  as  it  found  expression  in  the  work 
of  commercial  building  firms. 

Our  visitor  could  not  help  being  im- 
pressed with  the  progress  made  from  this 


transitional  work  to  be  the  level  reached 
at  the  present  day,  where  technique,  or- 
derliness, and  a real  sense  of  form  pro- 
duce works  such  as  the  two  houses  de- 
signed by  Mr.  Goodhue  Livingston  and 
Mr.  F.  Burrall  Hoffman,  Jr.,  illustrated 
in  these  pages. 

Luckily  for  Southampton,  its  develop- 
ment of  country  houses  began  with  the 
arrival  of  the  architect  in  American  build- 
ing, and  consequently  the  architecture  of 
the  town  is  typically  modern  and  on  the 
whole  successful.  Beginning  with  this 
modern  era,  some  twenty-five  years  ago, 
were  built  a number  of  large,  roomy,  shin- 
gle cottages  of  simple  architectural  ele- 
ments and  comfortable  aspect.  With  big 
gable  roofs  and  a very  sparing  use  of 
simple  Georgian  detail,  they  were  what 
might  be  called  a cottage -by-the-sea  type, 
and  came  from  the  hand  of  none  other 
than  Mr.  Grosvenor  Atterbury.  From 
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that  time  to  the  present  day  one  may  find 
in  Southampton  a steady  sequence  of 
houses  of  the  various  types — formal,  in- 
formal, Italian,  English,  Georgian,  eLc. 

■ — that  are  current  in  our  house  architec- 
ture. Mr.  Atterbury  figures  often  in  this 
development.  Following  his  first  cot- 
tages, he  designed  a group  of  houses  of 
the  Spanish  type,  located  west  of  the  town 
of  Shinnecock  Hills.  Here  the  architect 
fitted  the  dwellings  into  the  rolls  and  hol- 
lows of  the  open  moor,  combining  the 
irregular  roofs  with  the  silhouette  of  the 
terrain  so  admirably  in  the  process  that 
people  have  compared  the  result  to  the 
success  attained  by  the  Japanese  in  har- 
monizing buildings  with  their  sites.  This 
group  of  houses  was  completed  some  fif- 
teen years  ago,  and  marks  an  advance  of 
the  work  of  ten  years  earlier.  Latest  of 
all  is  Mr.  Atterbury’s  recent  art  museum 
on  the  main  street  of  Southampton,  a dis- 
tinctive brick  structure,  which  brings  up 
to  date  the  record  of  steady  progress  in 
achievement  during  a generation  accom- 
plished by  this  particular  architect. 

But  perhaps  among  all  the  houses  of 
Southampton,  the  one  best  known  to  both 
layman  and  architect  is  the  house  of 
James  L.  Breese,  designed  by  McKim, 


Mead  and  White,  some  twelve  years  ago. 
Even  today  the  beautiful  lines  and  tall 
thin  columns  of  this  masterpiece  are  still 
reproduced  from  time  to  time  in  the  pages 
of  the  various  art  magazines.  In  its  mel- 
low harmony  it  seems  already  ancient. 
Among  the  more  recent  houses  and  of  a 
dififerent  type  from  the  Breese  house  is 
the  new  villa  of  Mrs.  H.  H.  Rogers,  of 
which  Walker  and  Gillette  are  the  archi- 
tects, which  was  described  in  the  Janu- 
ary issue  of  the  Architectural  Record. 

The  two  houses  covered  in  this  descrip- 
tion-— the  house  of  Mr.  Charles  B.  Mac- 
donald, designed  by  Mr.  F.  Burrall  Hoff- 
man, Jr.,  and  the  house  of  Mr.  Goodhue 
Livingston,  designed  by  himself — mark 
the  latest  phases  of  Southampton  archi- 
tecture. The  first  is  a distinctly  English 
Georgian  type,  while  the  second  repre- 
sents a large,  simple,  straightforward  sort 
of  dwelling  rather  more  American  than 
anything  else ; differences  of  exterior 
treatment,  be  it  said,  for  the  plans  fol- 
low the  same  scheme  and  the  interiors 
have  many  points  of  resemblance. 

Out  in  the  country,  some  two  miles  to 
the  northwest  of  the  town,  is  the  site  of 
Mr.  Macdonald’s  house,  who  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  controlling  a situation  of 
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such  unusual  natural  beauty.  His  estate 
lies  at  the  edge  of  a sheltered  district  of 
woods  and  old  farms,  which  one  traverses 
to  arrive  at  the  house  where,  entering  on 
the  east,  and  passing  through  the  house 
to  the  brick  terrace  on  the  west,  one  comes 
upon  an  enchanting  view  of  heaths  and 
moors  sloping  down  for  a half  mile  to 
the  waters  of  Peconic  Bay  where  it  makes 
in  from  Long  Island  Sound — a view 
stretching  miles  over  the  broad,  dark- 
green  moor  and  the  sunlit  waters,  with 
scarcely  a sign  of  human  dwellings  any- 
where in  sight.  Mr.  F.  L.  Olmsted,  Jr., 
the  landscape  architect,  is  sensitive  to  the 
beauties  of  this  Long  Island  landscape 
at  Shinnecock  Hills  and  along  the  shores 
of  Peconic  Bay.  I recall  his  reference  to 
it  in  his  teaching  as  an  excellent  illustra- 
tion of  “scale”  in  landscape — how  its  deli- 
cate scale  and  fine  proportions  gave  it  a 
greater  efifect  of  size  than  it  really  pos- 
sesses. On  the  vast  plateaux  of  the  Far 
West,  he  was  wont  to  say  humorously,  he 
often  failed  to  realize  the  true  immensity 
of  things  because  the  details  of  the  ter- 


rain were  themselves  so  colossal  and  stood 
out  so  clearly  in  the  rarified  atmosphere 
that  they  dwarfed  everything,  more  es- 
pecially the  works  of  man.  In  such  a 
landscape  telegraph  poles  look  like  fence 
posts  and  steers  appear  the  size  of  rab- 
bits. But  at  Shinnecock,  where  distances 
are  really  short  and  the  “hills”  are  called 
such  by  courtesy  and  because  of  a com- 
mendable feeling  of  local  pride  common 
in  all  communities — in  spite  of  that,  the 
delicate  proportions  of  ground  and  growth 
and  of  the  atmosphere  invest  the  land- 
scape with  an  air  of  vast  range  and  size, 
making  it  extraordinarily  impressive. 
And  so,  after  wandering  about  these 
heaths  until  thoroughly  under  the  spell 
of  their  magic  deceit  one  may  be  suddenly 
alarmed  at  beholding,  silhouetted  against 
the  horizon,  a monstrous  beast  of  un- 
dreamt size,  which  turns  out  to  be  merely 
a Long  Island  cow ! Such  is  the  illusion 
of  the  eastern  Long  Island  landscape  and 
one  of  the  secrets  of  its  attraction. 

The  situation  of  the  Macdonald  house 
takes  full  advantage  of  the  landscape  pos- 
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sibilities  of  the  site.  Situated  just  below 
the  crest  of  the  eminence  where  the  fine 
dark  roof  of  tall  chimneys  and  small  nes- 
tling dormers  towers  up  against  a back- 
ground of  trees,  the  house  stands  strong- 
ly and  solidly,  overlooking  the  slope  to  the 
water — formal,  thoroughly  suited  to  the 
scheme  of  things.  Well  conceived,  too,  are 
the  formal  gardens  leading  from  the 
south  end  of  the  house,  designed  in  the 
same  broad  scale,  the  work  of  Rose 
Standish  Nichols  of  Boston.  They  com- 
prise two  large  squares,  with  a few  feet 
difference  of  level  between  and  a pergola 
in  the  lower  square,  and  serve  admirably 
to  tie  the  house  into  its  setting. 

The  exterior  of  the  house  shows  a sure 
handling  of  proportions  and  details,  at 
once  comfortable  and  homelike,  carried 
out  consistently  in  English  Georgian 
motives,  with  a fine  effect  of  style.  This 
solidity  and  air  of  comfort  is  apparent 
■throughout  the  place,  inside  as  well  as 
outside,  and  as  a result  the  English  Geor- 
gian motives  are  free  from  any  air  of 
stiffness  and  sophistication,  which  would 


be  thoroughly  out  of  place  in  a country 
house  in  the  wild  Shinnecock  landscape. 
Another  feature  of  the  exterior  is  the 
large  segmental  bay  on  the  first  floor  of 
the  west  front  overlooking  the  view,  a 
skillful  touch  of  planning  to  make  full  use 
of  the  view  over  the  moors  and  at  the 
same  time  provide  a more  interesting 
library  inside.  The  details  of  the  exterior 
are  ably  executed  in  a local  hard-pressed 
brick  of  pinkish  tone,  with  wood  cornice 
and  Indiana  limestone,  and  with  the 
characteristic  Georgian  elements  of  wide 
window  casings  and  heavy  muntins. 

Inside  the  house  the  plan  is  symmetri- 
cal, easily  and  spaciously  arranged, 
affording  rooms  that  are  decorated  in  a 
restrained,  quiet  good  taste.  The  photo- 
graph on  page  202  shows  the  well  pro- 
portioned formal  entrance  hall,  all  in 
white,  with  floor  of  black  and  white 
marble  squares  and  walls  relieved  by 
Ionic  pilasters.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
the  furniture,  how  well  it  is  chosen,  just 
enough  of  it  to  avoid  bareness.  At  one 
end  of  the  hall  is  the  main  staircase  of 
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marble  treads  and  wrought  iron  railing, 
ascending  to  the  second  floor  in  a stair 
hall  of  white  Caen  stone  effect.  Two 
features  of  the  plan  are  worthy  of  men- 
tion; a convenient  little  ladies’  room  and 
a small  golf  room  opening  off  the  hall 
beyond  the  main  stairs. 

Taking  up  the  more  important  rooms 
of  the  house,  the  dining  room  treatment 
is  well  shown  in  the  photograph  on  page 
204.  The  white  plaster  enframements 
for  the  family  portraits,  are  the  most 
noteworthy  features  of  this  room,  which 
is  finished  in  a cream  color  that  is  almost 
a shade  of  tan.  I have  mentioned  the 
strategic  position  of  the  library  with  its 
bay  window  commanding  the  view — a 
large  room,  with  bookcases  and  panels  in 
oak  to  the  ceiling,  and  a great  fireplace. 
Delightful,  also,  is  the  large  drawing 
room  which  opens  off  the  end  of  the 
hall.  In  this  room  Mr.  Hoffman  has 
carefully  maintained  the  18th  Century 
English  character  of  the  house  in  the  big 
raised  panels  of  solid  mouldings  in  which 
the  face  of  the  panels  projects  beyond 
the  stiles.  All  this  woodwork  in  the 
drawing  room  is  executed  in  birchwood 
with  a finish  resembling  somewhat  that 
of  oak.  Off  the  drawing  room  opens  a 
sun  room  overlooking  the  gardens  to  the 
south,  its  little  niche  set  against  the  draw- 
ing room  fireplace  in  the  thickness  of  the 
chimney  breast. 

The  second  floor  of  the  house  is  given 
over  to  six  bedrooms  and  a very  home- 
like boudoir,  which  with  two  bedrooms 
forms  a suite  facing  south  for  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Macdonald.  Each  bedroom  is 
decorated  with  a chair  rail  and  strip 
panels  above.  Mr.  Hoffman  uses  very 
broad  stiles  in  his  strip  paneling,  nearly 
eight  inches  wide  in  fact,  obtaining  thus 
a broad,  almost  naive,  result  that  adds 
greatly  to  the  homelike  appearance  of  the 
rooms.  Another  feature  of  the  bedrooms 
(in  occasional  use  elsewhere)  is  the  slat 
doors  opening  off  the  hall  like  those  in 
steamship  rooms.  These  are  hung  out- 
side the  usual  solid  door  and  add  greatly 
to  the  comfort  of  the  house  in  summer; 
nor  do  they  detract  one  whit  from  the 
appearance  of  the  hall. 

The  second  floor  of  the  service  wing 
is  well  planned  to  provide  three  maids’ 


rooms  and  a sewing  room,  good  space  for 
linen  and  hanging  closets,  besides  a stair- 
way in  the  master’s  portion  of  the  resi- 
dence to  the  maids’  rooms  on  the  third 
floor.  Altogether,  the  house  is  ably  de- 
signed and  skilfully  executed,  a worthy 
feature  of  a remarkable  landscape. 

The  second  house  is  the  summer  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Goodhue  Livingston,  the 
architect,  who  in  partnership  with  Mr. 
Trowbridge  under  the  firm  name  of 
Trowbridge  and  Livingston,  is  well 
known  for  his  work  in  monumental 
architecture,  notably  the  thirty-story 
Bankers’  Trust  Company  building  at  No. 
16  Wall  Street,  New  York  City,  and  the 
new  offices  of  J.  P,  Morgan  & Co.,  op- 
posite. Something  of  the  monumental 
character  may  be  discovered  in  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston’s own  house — in  its  dignified, 
substantial  and  spacious  proportions, 
which  are  nevertheless  free  from  stiff- 
ness or  artificiality.  Comfortable  in  its 
exterior  aspect,  it  is  no  less  homelike  in- 
side. The  design  shows  nothing  eccen- 
tric, a fact  which  seems  to  violate  the 
tradition  that  when  an  architect  sets  him- 
self to  plan  his  own  home  he  will  develop 
something  odd  or  curious,  merely  as  a 
reaction  from  the  restraints  imposed  on 
him  by  his  clients.  After  all,  the  site  of 
Mr.  Livingston’s  house  does  not  call  for 
any  phantasy  of  design.  The  house  faces 
on  a large  placid  pond  or  midget  lake, 
whichever  you  wish,  that  lies  between 
the  center  of  Southampton  town  and  the 
bathing  beach.  Along  the  flat,  slightly 
rising  shores  of  the  pond  are  a number 
of  houses,  having  rear  entrances  on  a 
road  encircling  the  pond  about  a furlong 
back  from  the  water — altogether  an  in- 
formal effect  of  level  greensward  shores 
and  large  houses  set  out  against  a back- 
ground of  high  trees. 

If  one  keeps  this  idea  of  site  in  mind, 
he  will  realize  how  effective  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston’s work  is;  how  well  the  archi- 
tect has  schemed  it  in  its  setting.  In 
these  days  when  individuals  vie  with 
each  other  in  aggressive  display,  it  is 
gratifying  to  find  such  an  expression  of 
neighborliness  and  good  manners  in 
house  design  as  Mr.  Livingston  has 
shown  us  here.  Perhaps  this  is  where, 
after  all,  Mr.  Livingston  has  done  the 
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eccentric  thing  in  reaction  from  the  con- 
ventional ideas  of  clients,  for  although 
the  most  discerning  people  avoid  aggres- 
sive effects  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
find  communities  where  unobtrusive 
architecture  is  abnormal. 

When  seen  from  the  southeast,  the 
house  stands  out  well  on  a slight  projec- 
tion of  the  shore,  a fine  gray  mass  of 
shingle  walls  and  high  roof  slope  outlined 
against  the  trees,  relieved  by  the  white 
twin  porches  and  blue  window  blinds. 
Especially  successful  is  the  low  service 
wing  that  has  all  the  cosy  proportion  and 
perfect  scale  of  an  old  farmhouse  ell  in 
the  early  Dutch  settlements  of  New  Jer- 
sey. 

On  entering  the  house,  a light,  cheer- 
ful, spacious  summer  home  is  revealed 
to  the  visitor.  The  plan  unfolds  easily 
in  most  experienced  fashion,  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  skilled  hand  of  its  de- 
signer. Taking  only  one  instance  of  good 
arrangement,  the  stairway  opens  off  the 
main  hall  apart  from  the  entrance — the 
correct  place  for  it  if  the  space  can  be 
afforded.  Too  often  do  we  see  the  stairs 
made  the  most  prominent  feature  of  the 
entrance,  so  placed  that  they  appear  to 
beckon  each  visitor  up  into  the  most  pri- 
vate portions  of  the  dwelling.  Such 
planning  is  a thoughtless  imitation  of  the 
monumental  stair-flights  of  public  build- 
ings where  people  are  allowed  free  access 
to  all  floors.  Incidentally  this  stairway 
of  Mr.  Livingston’s  is  a very  graceful  bit 
of  detailing  of  mahogany  rail  without 
newels,  and  of  delicate  scroll  ornaments 
on  the  strings  under  each  tread. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  whole 
house  is  the  unusual  consistency  of  its  in- 
terior. Practically  all  the  rooms  and  the 
hallways  upstairs  and  down  have  a uni- 
form treatment  of  light,  almost  white, 
walls,  decorated  with  strip  panels,  and  a 


delicate,  well  proportioned,  plaster  cor- 
nice at  the  ceiling.  However  formal  this 
scheme  may  seem,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be 
heavy  or  artificial,  as  a glance  at  the  pho- 
tographs accompanying  this  article  will 
show.  The  easy,  comfortable,  cheerful 
effeqt  is  emphasized  in  them,  an  effect  ad- 
mirably aided  by  the  spare  use  of  very 
well  chosen  furniture  in  which  the  for- 
mal characteristic  is  not  overdone.  In 
this  respect  of  good  furniture  carefully 
and  sparely  chosen  to  accord  with  the 
architectural  design,  each  of  the  houses 
treated  in  these  pages  is  noteworthy.  In- 
deed, it  seems  as  if  neither  architecture 
nor  furniture  had  precedence  one  over  the 
other  in  a relationship  of  master  to  ser- 
vant, but  dwelt  instead  equals  in  a happy 
union — a marriage  of  design. 

Exceptions  to  this  rule  of  uniform 
treatment  are  the  library  and  small  study 
on  the  ground  floor,  of  which  the  former 
is  an  English  room  with  strapwork  plas- 
ter ceiling  and  paneled  wainscot  and 
bookcases,  some  two-thirds  the  height  of 
the  walls ; and  the  latter  a simple  room 
finished  in  dark  green. 

Upstairs  the  bedrooms  open  from  both 
sides  of  an  ample  hallway.  Decorated 
with  the  same  scheme  of  strip  panels  and 
chair  rail  mentioned,  each  is  finished  in 
various  shades  of  extremely  light  gray, 
with  furniture  painted  in  the  same  gen- 
eral tone  of  the  walls.  The  floors  are 
light  wood  and  covered  by  a single  big 
thick  rug,  without  border  or  pattern,  of 
one  deep  shade  of  rose  or  green  or  blue, 
all  enhancing  the  summery  effect  of  the 
rooms. 

Simply  wrought  as  Mr.  Livingston’s 
house  is,  its  very  unobtrusiveness  is  the 
result  of  extreme  care,  accuracy  and  good 
taste  in  both  house  and  furnishings.  The 
more  it  is  studied,  the  better  will  its  suc- 
cess be  appreciated. 


•EXAMPLES-OF- 
•THE  WO-R^fC-OF  • 
MELL0R,«AMEIGE 

HAP.OLD  D EBEK-LEINP 


INFORMAL,  comfortable,  well  man- 
nered, interesting,  sincere.  These 
five  adjectives  in  related  succession 
might  appropriately  be  used  in  describ- 
ing the  work,  at  least  the  domestic  work, 
of  Mellor  and  Meigs,  architects,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, if  anyone  were  asked  to  epito- 
mise the  characteristics  of  their  style  in 
the  most  succinct  form  possible.  Their 
interpretation  of  domestic  architecture, 
while  chiefly  informal,  is  always  decorous 
and  well  considered.  The  houses  they 
have  built  are  comfortable  and  practically 
livable  and  look  the  part.  Their  style  is 
well  mannered,  as  indeed  it  must  needs  be 
if  the  informal  quality  is  to  be  sustained 
with  fitting  decorum,  but  well  mannered 
without  being  devoid  of  vigor.  It  is  in- 
teresting because  it  bears  the  stamp  of 
a sane,  balanced  individuality,  an  individ- 
uality that  does  not  verge  upon  “stunti- 
ness,”  as  architectural  individuality  un- 


fortunately often  does.  In  their  more 
formal  houses  and  in  the  buildings  they 
have  designed  for  clubs,  the  agreeable 
qualities  of  comfort,  poise  and  interest 
are  sustained.  Furthermore,  their  work 
is  catholic  in  scope,  for  they  have  shown 
an  equal  command  of  resources  whether 
designing  dwellings,  club  houses,  farm 
buildings,  garden  houses,  furniture  or  in 
plotting  and  executing  gardens  because 
they  have  interpreted  with  sincerity  and 
freedom  the  needs  of  each  occasion.  In 
all  their  performances  one  can  trace  the 
blessed  leaven  of  common  sense.  But  the 
enumeration  of  generalities  is  not  condu- 
cive to  clear  ideas,  so  let  us  turn  forth- 
with to  an  examination  of  the  structures 
illustrated,  and  see  whether  the  individ- 
ual examples  do  not  bear  out  the  charac- 
terization just  noted. 

First  in  order  comes  the  house  at  Cyn- 
wyd,  Pennsylvania.  One  sees  with  satis- 
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GARDEN  AND  GROUND  FLOOR  PLAN-HOUSE  AT  CYNWYD,  PA. 
Mellor  & Meigs,  Architects. 


faction  that  the  architects  have  preserved 
a virtually  uninterrupted  expanse  of  roof, 
notwithstanding  the  frequently  insistent 
demand  for  numerous  dormers  that  break 
up  the  sky  line,  destroy  the  repose  of  the 
roof  and  often  fail  to  realize  more  than 
a modicum  of  the  utility  they  are  popu- 
larly supposed  to  achieve  in  making  a 
third  floor  capacious,  light  and  airy. 
There  is,  of  course,  nothing  inherently 
bad  about  a dormer  in  itself.  The  mis- 
chief is  in  the  way  it  is  used,  or  perhaps 
we  had  better  say,  abused.  The  single 
small  dormer  visible  from  the  garden 
front  is  so  unobtrusive  in  proportion  and 
construction  that  little  exception  can  be 
taken  to  its  presence  even  by  the  strictest 


stickler  for  long  sweeps  of  unpierced 
roof.  The  unbalanced  disposition  of  ga- 
bles of  unequal  height  and  unequal  pro- 
jection imparts  an  agreeable  note  of  di- 
versity to  the  mass  quite  compatible  with 
the  informal  character  of  the  work. 

In  their  use  of  materials,  Mellor  and 
Meigs  are  singularly  fortunate.  They 
have  adhered,  in  great  measure,  to  an 
expression  in  vernacular  resources  and 
methods  without,  however,  being  slavish- 
ly subservient  to  tradition.  The  stone- 
work in  the  Cynwyd  and  St.  Davids 
houses  is  laid  with  material  from  nearby 
quarries  and  its  manner  of  laying  is,  for 
the  most  part,  the  manner  practiced  by  the 
original  Welsh  and  English  settlers  and 
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handed  down  by  generations  of  local  ma- 
sons in  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia. 
It  is  this  masonry  tradition  that  has  made 
the  stonework  of  the  Philadelphia  neigh- 
borhood so  justly  famous.  In  the  matter 
of  style,  the  modern  English  mode  with 
its  occasional  touch  of  Norman  auster- 
ity, of  which  Mr.  Lutyens  is  so  capable 
an  exponent,  has  no  traditional  prece- 
dent, but  in  a place  so  steeped  in  tradition 
as  Philadelphia  and  the  surrounding 
country,  it  is  rather  refreshing  once  in  a 
while  to  get  away  from  tradition.  The 
plaster  in  the  peak  of  the  end  gable  of 
the  Cynwyd  house  makes  a pleasing 
point  of  variant  interest  and  is  happily 
introduced  just  at  the  line  where  the 
broach  of  the  chimney  begins  to  sheer  off 
to  the  stack  of  brick  flues  which  are  them- 
selves of  a design  worth  noting.  The 
same  touch  of  plaster  work  is  agreeably 
echoed  in  the  small  gable  above  the  living 
room  bay.  The  half  timber  work  on  the 
garden  front  of  the  house,  introduced  as 
a treatment  for  a frame  wall  made  neces- 
sary by  the  overhang,  and  which  would 
have  been  spotty  had  it  been  left  plain, 
affords  an  amusing  bit  of  contrast  in  the 
handling  of  materials  and  is  echoed,  in 
bolder  form,  in  the  service  wing  gable 
where  the  intervening  spaces  between  the 
timbers  are  filled  with  brick  laid  herring- 
bonewise  instead  of  with  stucco.  Being 
intended  for  occupancy  by  a small  family 
of  modest  means,  the  Cynwyd  house  is 
simple  and  unpretentious  in  plan. 

The  house  at  St.  Davids  possesses  a 
large  share  of  individual  interest  in  its 
own  architectural  right  and,  besides  that, 
it  deserves  special  attention,  because  in 
its  design  and  construction  the  architects 
have  judiciously  overridden  certain  fan- 
cied conventions  which,  though  not  uni- 
versally applicable  nor  invariably  sup- 
ported by  reason,  have  been  wont  to 
exert  too  strong  an  influence  upon  the 
public  mind  in  its  estimation  of  architect- 
ural convenience  and  propriety.  They 
have  backed  the  house  squarely  to  its  ap- 
proach, a performance  contrary  to  the 
ordinary  precedent  established  on  the 
theory  that  such  a practice  might  preju- 
dice the  sale  of  adjoining  properties; 
they  have  left  an  unbroken  roof  and,  last 
of  all,  they  have  left  off  porches,  or  at 


least  porches  in  the  usually  accepted  sig- 
nificance of  the  term.  In  all  of  these 
things  they  have  shown  a healthy  virility 
of  conception  and  a wide  awake  percep- 
tion of  the  real  requirements  and  oppor- 
tunities in  the  conditions  presented  for 
treatment.  Quite  apart  from  all  other 
considerations,  the  St.  Davids  house 
shows  an  exceptionally  happy  and  suc- 
cessful solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
small  country  house  erected  on  a site  of 
limited  extent.  The  whole  lot  comprises 
exactly  one-third  of  an  acre. 

The  apportionment  of  the  ground  space 
is  well  balanced  and  falls  into  the  three 
natural  divisions  of  forecourt,  service 
yard  and  the  area  covered  by  the  house 
with  its  garden.  It  was  the  part  of  com- 
mon sense  to  back  the  house  to  its  ap- 
proach and  face  its  more  genial  aspect, 
with  the  garden  and  the  view  from  the 
principal  rooms,  towards  the  southeast, 
looking  over  the  golf  links  towards  which 
the  ground  slopes  and  where  the  prospect 
is  the  most  pleasing.  By  doing  this  an 
exposure  was  gained  that  is  about  as  near 
the  ideal  for  a country  house  exposure 
as  one  can  find.  In  the  morning  all  the 
living  rooms  have  an  abundance  of  sun- 
light while  by  four  o’clock  in  the  after- 
noon, or  a little  after,  the  sun  has  gone 
far  enough  to  the  north  of  west  for  the 
house  to  cast  a shadow  and  make  the  ter- 
race a pleasant  and  sheltered  place  to  sit. 
The  slope  of  the  hill  has  been  properly 
recognized  and  both  the  house  and  the 
garden  have  been  accordingly  planned  to 
follow  the  contour  of  the  ground  without 
any  artificial  modifications  so  that  one 
drops  down  both  inside  the  house  and 
out. 

The  plan  of  the  house  is  especially 
worthy  of  close  scrutiny.  There  is  an 
altogether  too  common  disposition  to  be- 
lieve that  a small  and  inexpensive  house, 
in  order  to  ensure  the  maximum  of  com- 
fort, convenience  and  economy  in  space 
at  a minimum  of  outlay,  must  be  made  a 
square,  three-story  box-like  structure. 
The  St.  Davids  house  is  a refutation  of 
that  theory  as  a piece  of  unalterable 
necessity.  It  is  a minimum  sized  house, 
kept  down  to  what  is  ordinarily  contained 
in  a like  sized  three-story,  square,  box- 
like dwelling  of  the  type  just  alluded  to. 
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SOUTHEAST  TERRACE-HOUSE  OF  LEONARD  T.  BEALE,  ESQ.,  ST.  DAVIDS,  PA. 
Mellor  & Meigs,  Architects. 


only  it  is  built  long  instead  of  high,  with 
the  rooms  closely  packed  together.  And 
yet  the  St.  Davids  house  is  essentially  an 
inexpensive  house.  Its  cost  was  nearly 
the  same  as  that  of  a square,  three-storied 
house  of  like  capacity.  On  the  ground 
floor  it  contains,  at  the  southwest  end, 
an  isolated  living  room  opening  into  the 
central  hall  on  the  other  side  of  which 
is  the  dining  room  with  the  kitchen, 
pantry  and  laundry  beyond.  Above-stairs 
there  are  three  master’s  bedrooms,  two 
baths  and  two  servants’  rooms.  An  exam- 
ination of  the  plans  will  show  that  the 
family’s  living  rooms  and  bedrooms  have 
a southeasterly  and  southwesterly  ex- 
posure, while  the  kitchen  and  the  ser- 
vants’ rooms  are  towards  the  north  and 
railroad,  thus  giving  the  best  exposure 
and  the  most  agreeable  outlook  to  the 
family,  while  the  less  desirable  is  left  for 
the  domestics.  It  is  only  a two-servant 
house  and  yet  it  is  complete  in  every  es- 
sential provision  for  domestic  comfort 
but  it  does  not  attempt  to  provide  more 
than  is  absolutely  necessary.  In  this  par- 
ticular it  might  be  regarded  as  a whole- 


some rebuke  to  the  present  tendency  of 
the  small  house  builder  to  reach  out  for 
too  much  and  demand  a vainglorious 
house  containing  all  the  features  of  a big 
country  estate  instead  of  being  satisfied 
with  simplicity  and  a comfortable  suffi- 
ciency. In  regard  to  the  outside  arrange- 
ment of  the  buildings,  one  of  the  best  fea- 
tures of  the  plan  is  the  placing  of  the 
garage  forward  to  the  north  at  one  side 
of  the  forecourt,  so  that  it  forms  a part 
of  the  enclosure  for  the  kitchen  garth 
without  necessitating  an  artificial  screen. 

The  gabled  stone  entrance  porch  for 
the  protection  of  those  entering  the  house 
door  in  inclement  weather  and  the  terrace 
on  the  southeast  front  of  the  house,  over- 
looking the  garden  and  golf  links,  answer 
all  the  purposes  of  utility  and  comfort 
that  are  commonly  supposed  to  be  ful- 
filled by  porches  of  the  usual  type  and 
none  of  the  ground  floor  rooms  have  their 
light  interfered  with.  The  solution  is 
eminently  sensible.  If  there  is  really  a 
reason  for  having  a porch,  by  all  means 
have  one,  but  when  its  functions  can 
be  fulfilled  by  other  legitimate  means. 
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the  gain  in  light  for  the  ground  floor 
rooms  and  the  agreeable  lines  of  the 
mass  are  the  predominant  considerations. 
When  there  is  an  unquestionable  use  for 
a porch  in  a logical  place,  no  really  valid 
objection  exists  to  making  one.  There 
is  no  denying,  however,  that  a good  deal 
of  our  suburban  and  rural  domestic 
architecture  has  suffered  from  a multi- 
plicity of  porches  tacked  on  in  a per- 
functory, matter  of  course  manner,  ap- 
parently without  first  stopping  to  ask 
whether  they  were  actually  needed, 
whether  they  would  be  used  after  they 
were  built  and  whether  their  purpose 
could  not  have  been  as  well  or  better 
fulfilled  by  some  other  means,  perhaps 
by  a paved  terrace,  or  by  a detached 
pergola  or  garden  house. 

The  aspect  of  vigorous,  austere  sim- 
plicity, quite  Norman  in  character,  espe- 
cially on  the  entrance  side,  is  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  features  of  the  house,  an 
aspect  to  which  the  absence  of  projecting 
eaves  or  barges  at  the  gables,  the  long  un- 
broken wall  spaces  and  the  almost  severe 
setting  of  the  casement  windows  counted 
in  no  small  degree.  The  second  story 
window,  bending  the  eaves  to  allow  for 
its  introduction  and  visible  from  the  ap- 
proach, is  treated  in  a manner  character- 
istic of  South  of  England  architecture, 
and  serves  to  enhance  the  repose  of  the 
roof  contour  rather  than  to  disturb  its 
tranquillity.  All  things  considered  from 
the  points  of  view  of  both  plan  and  de- 
sign, the  St.  Davids  house  may  be  re- 
garded as  a particularly  successful  treat- 
ment of  a small  country  place.  It  is  also 
manifest  that  its  execution  exhibits  a 
medium  of  expression  in  which  the  arch- 
itects have  been  exceptionally  felicitous 
in  the  matter  of  sympathetic  interpreta- 
tion. 

While  the  Willcox  house,  following  the 
two  former  examples  in  sequence  of  il- 
lustration, presents  points  of  merit,  it 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  show  the  same 
freshness  and  spontaneity  of  conception 
or  the  same  vigor  of  treatment  as  the 
dwellings  already  discussed.  Indeed,  it 
appears  to  be  a house  designed  without 
enthusiasm  and  perhaps  “forced”  by  the 
client.  Its  style  is  much  more  matter  of 
fact  in  tone  and  leaves  not  the  same  lee- 


way and  invitation  for  engaging  touches 
of  originality.  The  windows  are  too 
many  and  too  large  and  the  consequent 
lack  of  wall  space  gives  it  an  air  of  rest- 
lessness. The  house  door  affords  an 
interesting  example  of  a successful  com- 
bination of  Queen  Anne  and  late  Geor- 
gian inspiration  and  is  both  distinctive 
and  pleasing.  One  cannot  help  feeling, 
however,  that  it  would  have  gained  con- 
siderably in  strength  and  character  if 
the  bracket-like  bit  of  trellis  above  it 
were  either  removed  or  set  farther  away. 

As  a consistent  example  of  restora- 
tion and  addition  in  close  conformity 
with  local  precedent,  the  house  of  Dr. 
F.  W.  Murray,  at  South  Ashfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, commands  attention.  The  ex- 
terior represents  an  extension  of  the 
original  structure  carried  out  in  the 
characteristic  New  England  clapboard 
style  with  merely  the  addition  of  a great 
cobble  chimney  stack  in  an  angle  of  the 
walls  that  echoes  the  field  stone  walls 
of  the  garden.  The  wisdom  of  not  at- 
tempting to  add  any  extraneous  modern 
frills  to  a severely  simple  old  body  is 
apparent.  The  two  interior  views  show- 
ing fireplace  treatment  are  particularly 
interesting.  The  addition  of  an  ingle 
settle  beside  the  dining  room  fireplace 
calls  attention  to  the  architect’s  province 
as  a designer  of  furniture,  a branch  of 
architectural  activity  in  which  they  have 
been  notably  successful  and  of  which 
something  further  will  be  said  in  a sub- 
sequent paragraph.  Meanwhile,  it  may 
be  observed  that  the  settle  is  of  excellent 
design,  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  its 
surroundings  and  altogether  constitutes 
a wholesome  example  of  adding  new 
features  to  old  in  a consistent  spirit.  The 
unusually  high  opening  of  the  music  room 
fireplace  throws  into  strong  contrast  the 
low  ceiling,  and  produces  an  interesting 
“jump”  in  scale  which,  if  successful,  is 
always  agreeable. 

As  a piece  of  reconstruction  and  addi- 
tion to  what  was  an  unpromising  nucleus 
to  start  with,  the  garden  house  at  An- 
dalusia well  merits  genuine  admiration. 
A fire  had  left  what  was  formerly  a car- 
riage and  tool  house,  with  a tank  tower 
at  one  end,  in  ruins,  and  the  object  of 
the  owner  was  to  build  again  in  the  cor- 
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ner  of  his  garden  a high  accent,  which 
would  replace  the  old  tank,  and  serve 
any  particular  function  which  his  fancy 
might  dictate.  In  the  event  of  rebuild- 
ing and  remodelling  it  was  a case  where 
too  much  addition,  too  much  elabora- 
tion, too  much  introduction  of  new  or 
ambitious  features  would  have  been  out 
of  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  environ- 
ment. As  in  most  ancient  gardens,  there 
were  traditions  to  be  preserved  and  re- 
spected. The  architects  have  done  ju.st 
enough  and  then  stopped,  with  the  for- 
tunate result  that  the  rebuilding  of  the 
old  and  the  addition  of  the  new  are 
harmoniously  blended.  Furthermore, 
the  whole  composition  is  eminently  in 
keeping  with  the  unpretentious  but  dig- 
nified garden  arrangement,  in  a style 
that  obtained  more  than  a century  ago, 
with  box-edged  paths  and  great  luxuri- 
ant masses  of  bloom.  Somehow  one 
cannot  quite  get  away  from  the  feeling 
of  being  suddenly  set  down  in  the  gar- 
den of  one  of  the  lesser  old  manor 
houses  of  France.  The  general  tone  of 
the  treatment  is  thoroughly  Latin  in 
character;  the  severely  plain  rectangu- 
lar openings,  with  their  simple  iron  bal- 
ustrades, in  the  upper  part  of  the  tower, 
its  pyramidal  roof  and  the  conical  roof 
of  the  “gazebo”  at  the  top  of  the  stair, 
the  absence  of  heavy  cornice  or  project- 
ing eaves  and  the  casement  windows  set 
back  with  deep  reveals  are  all  remin- 
iscent of  what  one  may  see  in  certain 
parts  of  the  South  of  Europe.  The  gar- 
den house  at  Andalusia  is  further  inter- 
esting as  an  instance  of  the  thrifty  using 
up  of  materials  already  on  ihe  ground. 
In  lieu  of  limestone  for  the  reveals  of 
the  openings  of  the  upper  story  in  the 
tank  tower,  concrete  blocks  were  cast 
on  the  spot.  The  iron  balcony  rails  at 
these  same  openings  were  also  set  in 
projecting  concrete  sills  moulded  in  situ. 
The  brick  course  just  below  the  cornice, 
which  is  reduced  to  a minimum,  gives  a 
pleasant  note  of  diversity  and  represents 
the  employment  of  some  more  old  ma- 
terial lying  ready  at  hand.  The  turret- 
like projection  approached  by  the  stair 
is  really  at  the  angle  of  two  walls  and 
serves  a double  purpose  in  that  it  pro- 
vides a buttress  and  also  agreeably 


diversifies  the  lines  of  the  structure,  inci- 
dentally affording  a point  of  vantage  for 
viewing  the  garden.  Altogether,  the 
work  is  a pleasant  treatment  of  a pleas- 
ant subject. 

The  house  of  E.  E.  Beale,  Esq.,  at 
Strafford,  Pennsylvania,  furnishes  an 
example  of  rigorous  restraint.  Barring 
the  concentrated  and  somewhat  ponder- 
ous ornamentation  of  the  entrance  and 
the  balcony  above  it,  enclosed  with  an 
interesting  bit  of  ironwork,  the  building 
is  wholly  devoid  of  any  architectural 
pretension.  As  regards  plan  and  execu- 
tion, it  is  the  exact  antithesis  of  the  St. 
Davids  house  in  that  it  represents  the 
compact,  square  box  type,  logically  and 
frankly  carried  out.  It  has  an  aspect  of 
staunch,  four-square  honesty  about  it 
and  presents  a generous  breadth  of  scale. 
Despite  its  exceeding  plainness,  the 
agreeable  amplitude  of  its  proportions 
imparts  a presence  that  cannot  be  ig- 
nored. 

By  way  of  sharp  contrast  to  the  Straf- 
ford house,  we  come  next  to  that  de- 
signed for  Caspar  Wister  Morris,  Esq.,  a 
contrast  that  testifies  to  flexibility  of 
conception  and  execution.  As  the  read- 
er may  readily  see  by  the  pen  and  ink 
rendering,  the  architects  have  contrived 
to  combine  interest  of  texture,  mass  and 
fenestration.  There  is  abundant  variety 
in  the  disposition  of  masses  and  the 
contour  of  the  roof  line,  while  sufficient- 
ly varied,  is  neither  uneasy  nor  captious. 
One  may  say  that  the  mass  builds  up  to 
a climax  and  then  quiets  down  again,  a 
characteristic  that  usually  tends  to  ce- 
ment a house  to  its  setting  in  a very  sat- 
isfactory manner.  The  general  aspect  is 
one  of  unpretentious  dignity  and  simplic- 
ity and,  withal,  of  solid  domestic  comfort, 
and  yet  richness  of  detail  is  not  lacking 
where  there  is  occasion  for  it.  Thanks 
to  the  flexibility  of  the  architectural  mode 
chosen,  there  are  numerous  opportunities 
to  place  accent  where  it  is  desirable  or 
to  suppress  that  which  would  seem  too 
prominent  were  an  absolutely  uniform’ 
method  of  dealing  with  them  adopted,  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  treatment  of  the  win- 
dows and  their  trims.  In  one  place  we 
find  attention  directed  to  a window  by 
its  brick  trims,  in  another  that  is  less 
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important  the  casement  frame  is  set  in 
an  inconspicuous  wood  frame  into  the 
masonry  without  any  emphasizing  dec- 
orative feature.  The  Morris  house  may 
be  regarded,  in  short,  as  an  embodiment 
of  the  principles  of  design  for  which  the 
architects  stand  and  in  which  they  often 
find  their  happiest  form  of  expression. 

No  less  scholarly  and  virile  in  treat- 
ment, though  distinctly  different  in  style, 
is  the  Queen  Anne-Early  Georgian  house, 
near  Philadelphia,  shown  in  a sub- 
sequent rendering.  Here  again  we  find 
the  mass  building  up  to  a climax,  starting 
with  the  low  flanking  buildings  on  one 
side,  rising  to  the  greatest  height  at  the 
central  portion  of  the  house  proper  and 
then  subsiding  by  due  gradation  on  the 
other  side.  The  whole  arrangement  of 
masses  is  broad  and  striking.  The  plans 
of  this  house,  following  the  rendering, 
almost  speak  for  themselves  and  require 
but  little  additional  comment.  One  fea- 
ture, however,  it  is  especially  important 
to  note  and  that  is  the  way  in  which  a 
porch  has  been  provided,  incorporating 
it  as  an  integral  part  of  the  plan  and  en- 
hancing the  composition  of  the  whole 
mass.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  long  wing 
at  the  right  is  in  reality  a wall  whose 
doors  and  windows  are  filled  with  iron 
grilles — in  winter  glass  sashes  may  also 
be  added — and  that  on  the  other  side  of 
the  wall,  instead  of  a succession  of  rooms, 
there  is  an  open  colonnade  or  porch  look- 
ing out  southward  over  the  garden.  This 
arrangement  and  exposure  make  the 
porch  a feature  of  all  the  year  round  util- 
ity. Another  interesting  point  of  the  plan 
is  that  there  is  provided  a day  nursery 
on  the  ground  floor  in  close  proximity  to 
the  back  stairs  and  the  servants’  wing  so 
that  the  children  may  be  close  to  the 
ground  and  go  in  and  out  without  coming 
into  other  parts  of  the  house  when  it  is 
desirable  that  they  should  do  so. 

The  barn  and  polo  stables  on  the  estate 
of  A.  J.  Drexel  Paul,  Esq.,  evidence  an- 
other point  in  the  catholicity  of  the  prac- 
tice of  the  architects  whose  work  is  under 
consideration  and  stand  as  a protest 
against  the  tendency  to  credit  one 


architectural  firm  with  the  ability  to  do 
only  one  special  thing  well,  whether  it  be 
houses  of  a particular  type,  churches, 
banks  or  farm  buildings. 

As  representative  examples  of  club  and 
fraternity  house  treatment  illustrations 
are  given  of  the  Princeton  Charter  Club, 
at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  and  of  the  Phi 
Gamma  Delta  Fraternity  House,  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  West 
Philadelphia.  The  former  is  a composi- 
tion of  breadth  and  dignity  and  of  strik- 
ing interest  in  its  detail  as  exemplified  in 
the  accompanying  cuts.  It  is  also  con- 
spicuous for  its  just  proportions,  poise 
and  purity  of  style.  The  Phi  Gamma 
Delta  Fraternity  House,  in  a wholly  dif- 
ferent vein,  is  equally  pleasing.  The  il- 
lustrations will  speak  sufficiently  for  its 
general  and  more  obvious  features,  but 
special  attention  should  be  directed  to 
several  items  that  are  thoroughly  charac- 
teristic of  the  work  of  Mellor  and  Meigs. 
In  the  first  place,  in  the  treatment  of  all 
details  such  as  mouldings,  decorative 
ironwork,  hardware,  interior  woodwork 
and  the  like,  they  habitually  display  the 
most  painstaking  care  with  the  result  that 
all  these  features  manifest  an  exceptional 
combination  of  both  refinement  and  vigor 
as  well  as  sound  design. 

In  the  second  place  attention  should  be 
called  to  the  fact  that  Mellor  and  Meigs 
not  infrequently  design  certain  pieces  of 
furniture  for  buildings  they  have  erected, 
thus  emulating  the  practice  of  the  Geor- 
gian architects,  whose  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion had  such  a marked  effect  upon  the 
development  of  the  mobiliary  art  in  Eng- 
land of  the  eighteenth  century.  All  of 
the  furniture  in  the  dining  room  and  some 
of  the  furniture  elsewhere  in  the  Phi 
Gamma  Delta  Fraternity  House  was  de- 
signed by  the  architects  and  their  achieve- 
ment in  this  field  has  been  notably  suc- 
cessful. In  their  solicitude  for  hortest 
craftsmanship,  the  honest  use  of  materi- 
als and  the  proper  furnishing  of  their  in- 
teriors Mellor  and  Meigs  have  set  their 
faces  in  the  right  direction  and  taken  a 
step  forward  in  the  progress  of  American 
architecture. 
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The  life  of  Philip  Hooker  has  left 
no  record  other  than  that  indicated 
in  his  work.  What  manner  of 
man  he  was  we  may  not  know  beyond 
such  inference  as  is  to  be  drawn  from 
this  material  expression.  A careful 
study  of  the  Academy  building  in  detail 
shows  a painstaking  that  closely  ap- 
proaches genius.  Nothing  seems  to  have 
l3een  too  small  for  consideration. 

What  Hooker’s  inspiration  may  have 
been  it  is  not  easy  to  guess.  The  ex- 
terior certainly  has  more  of  the  French 
than  English  in  flavor,  but  French  taste 
was  probably  influential  at  that  time,  only 
as  it  may  have  been  reflected  in  English 
architecture  and  such  books  on  the  sub- 
ject as  were  current  here.  Among  these 
it  is  possible  that  James  Gibbs’  Book  of 
Architecture,  Sir  William  Chambers’ 
Civil  Architecture,  Paladio,  Isaac  Ware, 
Robert  Adam,  and  many  of  the  minor 
books  intended  rather  for  the  layman 
than  the  professional  architect  were 
known  to  him.  Hooker  had  some  tech- 
nical training,  for  he  was  a City  Surveyor 
for  a considerable  time  and  he  doubtless 
enjoyed  the  acquaintance  of  many  con- 
temporaries of  wealth  and  culture.  His 
work,  however,  must  be  taken  as  an  indi- 
cation of  the  prevailing  taste  and  tendency 
of  his  time.  It  is  quite  as  much  an  ex- 
pression of  these  as  was  the  dress,  the 
manners  and  conversation  of  the  day, 
and,  like  them,  suggests  that  adjective, 
then  so  common,  “elegant.”  In  this  and 
all  of  his  buildings  Hooker  indicates  a 
mastery  of  the  Greek  orders  and  a wide 
acquaintance  with  their  modifications  in 
common  use  in  the  more  pretentious 
works  of  the  time. 

In  the  capitals  of  the  exterior  pilas- 
ters, for  instance,  we  find  the  rose  at  the 
abacus  center  inverted  and  projecting  its 
full  diameter.  This  is  to  be  found  in  St. 


Paul’s  Chapel,  New  York,  and  in  King’s 
Chapel  in  Boston,  both  much  earlier  build- 
ings. The  absence  of  any  portico  at  the 
principal  entrance  is  almost  unique  in  this 
type  of  building,  and  entirely  so  among 
all  of  those  known  to  have  been  designed 
by  the  same  man.  The  treatment  of  this 
entrance  is  also  unusual — note  the  curves 
of  the  landing  platform  and  the  door  sill, 
forming  a wider  landing.  This  is  very 
successful  in  removing  the  otherwise  too 
apparent  lack  of  liberality  in  approach. 

The  sharp  reduction  in  scale  of  the 
wings  is  also  noticeable  on  analysis,  but 
not  at  all  in  ensemble. 

The  whole  exterior  is  formal  and  this 
is  curiously  emphasized  in  the  second- 
story  windows  west  of  the  wings.  These 
are  crossed  by  the  third  floor  not  far  from 
the  spring  of  the  arch,  but  so  carefully 
is  this  concealed  inside  that  one  of  the 
professors,  though  he  had  spent  thirty 
years  of  his  service  in  daily  occupation  of 
this  very  room,  had  never  noticed  it. 

Like  many  similar  buildings  the  Acad- 
emy was  designed  for  three  aspects  only, 
the  front  and  ends.  The  rear  half  of  the 
building  is  of  three  stories  and  the  front 
only  two.  The  ends  being  cared  for  by 
the  dummy  window  arches,  the  rear  was 
frankly  drawn  with  its  three  levels  indi- 
cated and  without  any  decoration  what- 
ever beyond  the  cornice  and  balustrade. 

Clearly,  Hooker  knew  the  value  of  mass 
and  wanting  this  he  deliberately  combined 
his  two  and  three  floor  elements  in  one 
large  block  rather  than  indicate  the  “great 
room”  or  chapel  under  a single  roof  as 
he  might  readily  have  done  by  sacrificing 
the  desired  impressiveness  of  a central 
mass  with  minor  wings.  Having  gotten 
this  he  was  able  to  crown  it  with  a cupola 
of  unusual  beauty  and  of  sufficient  size 
to  dominate  the  whole. 

The  vane  shown  on  the  detail  sheet  of 
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the  cupola  is  the  original  one  and  now  re- 
poses in  the  attic,  having  been  superseded 
by  that  shown  in  the  photograph.  No  bell 
was  ever  installed. 

Another  instance  of  successful  mass 
design  was  seen  in  Albany  in  the  old  Me- 
chanics’ and  Farmers’  Bank  Building 
erected  in  1814.  The  writer  had  always 
ascribed  this  building  to  Hooker,  but  was 
informed  very  positively  by  Mr.  Dudley 
Olcott,  President  of  the  Bank,  that  this 
was  a mistake  and  that  he  thought  the 
architect’s  name  was  Smith.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  any  record  or  assumed  positive 
knowledge  we  may  be  forgiven  for  cling- 
ing to  a conviction  supported  by  every 
probability. 

This  building  was  of  one  story  with  an 
attic,  unpierced;  was  of  white  marble  in 
severely  classic  feeling  and  was  crowned 
with  a peculiarly  formed  dome  of  ordin- 
ary transparent  glass.  It  is  well  remem- 
bered by  the  older  Albanians  and  was  il- 
lustrated some  years  ago  in  Scribner’s. 
Like  Mr.  White’s  Presbyterian  Church 
on  Madison  Square,  it  was  in  the  shadow 
of  an  enormous  and  ugly  neighbor  and 
was  designed  in  serene  disregard  of  its 
environment.  In  spite  of  it,  rather,  it  was 
easily  the  most  notable  object  in  that  part 
of  the  city  and  remained  so  until  demol- 
ished in  the  early  ’70s. 

Returning  to  the  Academy : if  we  enter 
the  hall  at  the  front,  the  viewpoint  of 
Mr.  Rockwood’s  admirable  photograph, 
the  architect’s  grasp  of  his  problem  be- 
comes evident  at  the  first  glance.  Here 
is  formality  in  arrangement  sufficient  for 
dignity  and  again  a wonderful  skill  in  ad- 
justment of  scale.  This  is  a strictly  in- 
door formality,  classic  in  feeling,  but 
widely  different  from  the  exterior.  All 
of  the  interior  detail  repays  careful 
study.  It  was  designed  intelligently  to 
produce  a desired  effect,  and  the  effect 
resulted. 

Mouldings  were  studied  with  reference 
to  light  and  shade.  Undercutting  to  in- 
tensify shadows  was  a matter  of  course, 
labor  was  liberally  expended  everywhere. 

Take  the  front  entrance  for  example; 
The  mullions  and  transom  are  of  stone, 
frames  and  architraves  of  wood  and  every 
moulding  is  scaled  and  formed  for  its  own 
particular  function.  This  is  true  through- 


out the  building — in  the  entrance  hall 
and  in  the  composition  of  the  columned 
division  between  it  and  the  stair  hall  we 
find  an  entablature  and  cornice  with  no 
architrave.  This  peculiarity  is  repeated 
in  the  framing  of  the  doorways. 

In  the  second-story  hall  we  find  the 
doors  marked  by  similar  free  columns  sur- 
mounted by  an  architrave  and  paneled 
frieze,  but  no  cornice  other  than  a very 
small  inverted  quarter  round  having  a 
low  plinth  above  it.  Entering  the  “great 
room”  or  chapel  the  full  entablature  is 
found  over  all  the  doors. 

The  door  shown  in  the  southeast  cor- 
ner of  the  chapel,  giving  entrance  to  the 
second  story  of  the  wing,  is  new  and 
therefore  not  shown  on  the  drawings. 
If  one  were  to  compare  this  piece  of 
work  with  the  original,  which  it  is  sup- 
posed to  reproduce,  he  would  “take  off  his 
hat”  to  the  earlier  workman.  It  should 
have  been  entrusted  to  no  one  but  a cab- 
inet maker. 

In  the  chapel  we  find  Mr.  Hooker  in 
difficulty  with  his  corners.  The  arrange- 
ment of  pilasters  centered  on  the  piers 
was  obvious  enough ; and  had  the  exterior 
treatment  of  the  front  returned  on  the 
ends,  there  would  have  been  no  trouble. 
But  the  ends  required  blank  wall  from 
which  to  spring  the  wings ; the  windows 
were  crowded  toward  the  front  and  the 
corner  pilaster  was  reduced  in  plan  to  a 
square  equal  to  its  projection.  This  re- 
quired the  unequal  spacing  of  the  pilasters 
on  the  long  sides  of  the  room,  as  indi- 
cated on  the  plan,  but  the  variation  is  so 
slight  as  to  be  unnoticed. 

The  photograph  of  the  chapel  gives  un- 
due prominence  to  the  ceiling  decoration, 
which  is  not  seen  in  the  original.  The 
ceiling  and  all  of  the  ornament  above  the 
necking  of  the  Corinthian  capitals  are 
white  and  the  decoration  is  perfectly  pro- 
portioned in  weight. 

The  sections  of  mouldings  show  very 
well  the  freedom  from  mere  convention 
that  prevails  in  every  detail.  Whatever 
the  source  of  Mr.  Hooker’s  architectural 
training  he  was  not  hampered  by  any 
timid  deference  to  European  standards. 
Neither  the  sodden  clumsiness  of  the  Eng- 
lish, nor  the  exuberance  of  the  French 
Renaissance  held  him  in  its  thrall.  His 
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work  was  manifestly  of  the  new  world. 
His  decoration  never  descends  to  exploita- 
tion Of  the  skill  of  his  carver  or  stone 
cutter.  Ornament,  where  it  occurs,  is  for 
a decorative  purpose  only.  Occasionally, 
as  in  the  doorways  of  the  first- story  hall, 
it  approaches  heaviness,  but  never  quite 
oversteps  the  limit  of  subordination  to  its 
base.  Nor  can  we  imagine  any  of  it  a ser- 
vile copy;  the  versatility  of  the  designer 
is  so  obvious  as  'o  preclude  that  sugges- 
tion. 

The  drawings  and  photographs  illus- 
trate the  subject  in  hand  so  completely 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  particularize  fur- 
ther. What  may  be  read  from  them 
should  repay  their  study  and  careful  com- 
parison with  contemporary  European 
work.  The  inevitable  conclusion  must  be 
that  in  spirit  and  feeling  this  building 
like  many  others  of  the  period  is  Amer- 
ican. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  its 
genesis  a little  further  than  its  architect. 
Its  cost  was  nearly  $100,000  and  the  pop- 
ulation of  Albany  at  its  completion  was 
10,020.  Beginning  in  1803  with  the  State 
Bank,  we  know  of  nine  other  buildings, 
excluding  the  Capitol,  built  by  Hooker  in 
twenty-eight  years  and  averaging  $80,000 
cost  for  each. 

In  1686  Albany  was  granted  a city 
charter  by  King  James  II  through  his 
Royal  Governor,  Thomas  Dongan,  the 
population  being  under  2,000.  In  the 
hundred  and  four  years  following  to  1790 
this  had  increased  to  only  about  3,500, 
but  in  the  twenty-five  years  from  1790 
to  1815  it  jumped  to  10,020. 

Albany  w^as  made  the  capital  of  the 
State  in  1807,  though  the  citizens  had 
anticipated  this  by  laying  the  cornerstone 
of  the  new  capitol  in  the  preceding  year. 
It  would  seem,  then,  that  Albany  felt  the 
benefit  of  independence  very  soon  after 
its  final  achievement  in  1783. 

Mere  material  prosperity,  however,  will 
not  explain  the  Academy,  nor  Union  Col- 
lege, which  was  almost  as  much  an  Al- 
bany institution  in  its  early  days. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  a man  of  Hook- 
er’s genius  could  not  have  found  expres- 
sion for  it  without  some  sort  of  apprecia- 
tion, and  it  is  very  certain  that  he  found 
it  in  generous  measure. 


Albany  was  not  so  far  behind  New 
York  in  importance  and  ifs  population 
was  largely  made  up  of  successful  men. 
Agriculture  had  ceased  to  be  the  sole  re- 
liance of  the  people.  Manufacturing  and 
mercantile  business  were  claiming  more  of 
their  attention.  Liberal  education  as  it 
was  then  understood  was,  next  to  birth, 
the  hall-mark  of  a gentleman,  and  was 
eagerly  sought  for  their  sons  by  men  who 
could  afford  it.  And  this  “liberal”  educa- 
tion included  a smattering  at  least  of 
architecture.  It  is  a safe  assumption  that 
in  the  centers  of  population,  at  that  time 
a very  much  greater  percentage  of  men 
had  some  knowledge  of  architecture  than 
today.  Witness  the  amateur  architects, 
who  were  many. 

Albany  and  some  other  towns  like  it 
abounded  in  buildings  of  good  design  and 
surpassing  workmanship  because  dhey  de- 
manded them  and  appreciated  them.  Then 
too  they  had  the  workmen,  men  who 
worked  for  wages,  but  none  the  dess  for 
the  love  of  the  doing.  In  the  Academy 
records  one  Snyder  is  spoken  of  as  the 
“sculptor,”  doubtless  he  did  that  beautiful 
carving;  very  likely  did  both  stone  and 
wood. 

It  is  a rare  pity  that  Albany,  where  up 
to  the  ’70s  could  be  found  scores  of  as 
fine  examples  of  early  American  work 
as  anywhere  in  the  country,  should  have 
permitted  their  destruction  during  the 
very  lowest  period  of  architectural  de- 
cadence. Until  1878  the  Staats  house, 
the  last  surviving  example  of  the  Dutch 
stepped  gables  in  this  country,  stood  on 
the  corner  of  State  and  Pearl  Streets. 
It  was  replaced  by  one  of  those  neo-By- 
zantine rock-faced  banks  standing  most- 
ly on  a single  fat  column  like  a lone  pork 
barrel.  * 

Not  many  years  ago  it  was  proposed  to 
take  the  Academy  site  for  the  new  Edu- 
cation Building  and  it  is  a source  of  last- 
ing gratification  that  an  alumnus,  who  was 
also  an  architect,  was  able  to  persuade 
the  late  Doctor  Draper,  then  Commission- 
er of  Education,  that  the  building  could 
be  adapted  to  the  present  site  and  there- 
by secured  its  adoption. 

The  Second  Presbyterian  Church  is  of 
blue  rubble  stone  trimmed  with  red  Nyack 
sandstone  and  has  a very  fine  spire  rem- 
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iniscent  of  Wren  or  Gibbs.  The  second 
St.  Peter’s  and  the  old  Fourth  Pres%- 
terian  were  similar  in  that  they  had  wood- 
en spires  in  the  same  manner. 

Albany  was  rich  in  handsome  dwellings, 
two  conspicuous  examples  of  which  were 
those  of  Drs.  James  MacNaughton  and 
Alden  March.  The  former  stood  oh  the 
present  site  of  the  Kenmore  Hotel,  named 
for  the  Doctor’s  Scottish  birthplace,  and 
was  of  white  marble  with  English  base- 
ment. Its  interior  was  designed  with  the 
same  care  as  the  Academy  exhibits  and 
mahogany  doors  and  beautifully  wrought 
white  trim  give  it  an  atmosphere  that  was 
a fitting  environment  for  the  noble  fig- 
ure of  the  Doctor,  a splendid  example  of 
the  old  school  gentleman,  one  who  ex- 
emplified the  finest  traditions  of  his  race 
and  his  profession. 

The  March  house  is  but  a dim  memory, 
but  one  that  once  seen  could  never  be  for- 
gotten. It  was  also  of  white  marble  and 
its  lot  extended  through  a deep  block 
with  stables  in  the  rear,  which  in  material 
and  spirit  repeated  the  more  important 
characteristics  of  the  residence.  A won- 
derful garden  was  seen  through  the 
wrought  iron  gates. 

It  is  extremely  probable  that  these 
houses  were  designed  by  Hooker,  or  pos- 
sibly Taylor,  who  preceded  him,  but  of 
whose  professional  activity  little  is  known. 
All  over  the  city  were  to  be  seen  ex- 
amples of  this  same  intelligent  care  in 
design  and  workmanship.  Some  fine 
specimens  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  low- 
er part  of  the  city,  now  given  over  to  the 
foreign  contingent. 

Albany,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  was 
an  inland  city ; there  were  no  railroads, 
water  communication  with  New  York 
was  slow  and  uncertain  until  accelerated 
by  Fulton  in  1809,  and  the  journey  by 
stage  was  an  adventure. 

Even  so,  the  stone  for  the  Academy, 
the  Capitol  and  the  State  Bank,  as  well  as 
that  for  trimming  numerous  other  build- 


ings, was  brought  from  Nyack  by  sloop. 
Lime  came  from  Massachusetts,  generally 
from  the  Stockbridge  region.  Building 
stone  was  plentiful  in  the  vicinity  and  clay 
•for  brick  abounded  on  both  sides  of  the 
river.  Glass  was  made  at  Sand  Lake  in 
Rensselaer  County,  about  twenty  miles 
away,  and  nails  and  building  hardware 
were  very  early  local  products. 

Prosperity  nurtured  a leisure  class  and 
leisure  seems  to  have  been  well  employed; 
Society  demanded  of  those  who  sought 
its  attention  something  more  than  money 
and  Albany  was  known  very  early  in  its 
history  as  a centre  of  cultivation  and  the 
home  of  many  men  of  more  than  local 
importance.  Its  population  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century  had  been 
stable  for  many  years  in  the  sense  of 
permanent  residence  of  its  families. 
Property  was  handed  down  from  gen- 
eration to  generation  and  local  pride  was 
strong. 

Architecture  in  an  inland  city  at  that 
day  was  much  more  an  expression  of  a 
social  condition  than  it  is  now.  The  de- 
sire for  the  best  is  evident  enough  and 
what  was  achieved  despite  the  limitations 
exhibits  a high  standard  of  architectural 
beauty  and  fitness. 

This  one  building  would  be  a sufficient 
indication  of  the  conditions  that  made 
it  possible,  but  it  was  one  of  many  of 
equal  merit  and  not  all  by  the  same  hand. 
Their  lesson  is  clear  enough.  They  were 
built  in  sober  mood,  intended  to  last,  to 
be  seen  of  men,  and  their  builders  gave  of 
their  best  with  never  a thought  of  having 
“another  chance.” 

Not  many  years  ago  while  riding  about 
an  old  college  town,  the  Litt.  D.  asked  his 
two  companions : “What  is  it  about  these 
old  houses  that  makes  them  so  beautiful  ? 
Is  it  convention  or  the  eternal  verities?” 
The  architect  replied:  “You  have  an- 

swered yourself,  it’s  both.”  The  college 
president  said : “Yes,  but  skillfully  com- 
pounded.” Perhaps  he  was  right. 
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The  Capitol  at  Washington  is^an 
edifice  of  the  highest  interest  to 
the  American  public,  since  it  is,  ,, 
as  no  other  building  can  be,  the  visible 
symbol  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  Dating  from  the  early  years  of 
the  republic,  it  has  grown  to  keep  pace 
with  the  growth  of  the  country,  and  its 
history  is  closely  connected  with  that  of 
the  nation.  Architecturally,  moreover, 
the  Capitol  is  by  no  means  unworthyiof 
its  pre-eminent  position.  The  original 
design,  by  Dr.  William  Thornton,  was  one 
of  the  ablest  works  of  its  time,  and  the 
additions  since  made  have  for  the  most 
part  added  to  its  effect,  particularly  those 
by  Mr.  Thomas  U.  Walter,  who  designed 
the  House  and  Senate  Wings  and  the 
great  dome.  The  interest  centering  in  the 
building  is  further  increased  by  its  having 
served  as  the  prototype  of  many  others, 
including  the  capitol  buildings  of  most  of 
the  States. 

The  execution  of  the  Capitol,  however, 
is  in  many  respects  far  inferior  to  its  de- 
sign. A large  part  of  the  work  was  exe- 
cuted at  a period  of  bad  taste,  when 
proper  workmanship  was  almost  un- 
known, and  the  details,  particularly  of  the 
sculpture  and  decoration,  are  of  most  un- 
equal merit,  and  in  some  parts  of  a very 
low  order.  The  building  has  also  suffered 
from  much  neglect,  at  various  times,  and 
even  now  is  in  urgent  need  of  improve- 
ments that  have  been  postponed  for  years. 

A curious  case  of  this  neglect  is  that 
of  the  pediment  of  the  House  Wing, 
which  has  remained  vacant  for  over  half 
a century,  although  the  corresponding 


Senate  Wing  received  its  sculptural  deco- 
ration as  soon  as  it  was  completed.  The 
House  Wing  was  finished  in  1857,  and  it 
was  not  until  1908  that  Congress,  on  the 
initiative  of  Representative  McCall  of 
Massachusetts,  decided  to  fill  the  pedi- 
ment with  sculpture. 

In  view  ., of  the  haphazard  manner  in 
which  artists  for  the  work  on  the  Capi- 
tol have  been  selected,  it  was  a remark- 
able piece  of  luck  that  caused  the  selec- 
tion of  Mr.  Paul  W.  Bartlett  for  this 
work,  from  a list  of  sculptors  submitted 
by  the  National  Sculpture  Society.  The 
selection  is  the  more  notable  since  Mr. 
Bartlett  has  met  with  tardy  recognition 
from  the  government  of  his  native  coun- 
try, the  merit  of  his  work  having  been 
previously  recognized  by  several  foreign 
governments,  including  France,  Belgium, 
and  Japan.  Now,  however,  this  forget- 
fulness is  being  remedied,  and  Mr.  Bart- 
lett is  beginning  to  be  justly  accepted  as 
one  of  the  most  eminent  sculptors  that 
America  has  produced. 

The  particular  work  in  question  is  of  a 
type  that  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  Mr. 
Bartl|tt’s  genius.  His  interest  in  sculp- 
ture has  always  been  broad  enough  to^  in- 
clude its  relation  to  its  architectural  en- 
vironment ; he  conceives  his  work,  not  for 
its  appearance  in  the  studio,  but  for  its 
effect  in  the  position  for  which  it  is  in- 
tended. In  the  design  of  the  pediment, 
he  has  seen,  not  merely  a group  of  figures, 
but  the  expression  of  a national  ideal 
and  the  embellishment  of  the  most  import- 
ant building  of  the  country. 

The  design  of  the  pediment,  on  which 
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THE  CAPITOL  AT  WASHINGTON.  THE  PEDIMENT  OF  THE  HOUSE  WING,  ON  THE  LEFT,  IS  TO 
BE  OCCUPIED  BY  MR.  BARTLETT’S  SCULPTURES. 


Mr.  Bartlett  has  been  engaged  for  the 
last  seven  years,  and  the  work  on  which 
is  now  nearing  completion,  is  intended  as 
an  apotheosis  of  democracy,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  working  people  of  the 
United  States.  In  composing  it  the  idea 
of  the  sculptor  has  been  to  avoid  the 
usual  banality  of  classic  compositions,  so 
often  found  in  this  class  of  work,  and 
to  make  a decoration  typical  of  modern 
times,  without  loss  of  the  dignity  befit- 
ting its  position.  This  idea  is  altogether 
in  keeping  with  the  architectural  treat- 
ment of  the  building,  which,  although 
classic  in  its  general  character,  has  suffi- 
cient freedom  of  handling  to  allow  of  this 
departure  from  tradition. 

The  space  occupied  by  the  sculpture  is 
about  sixty  feet  long  and  twelve  feet 
high,  so  that  the  figures  are  approxi- 
mately double  the  size  of  nature.  The  ad- 
justment of  the  sculpture  to  the  triangu- 
lar space,  always  a matter  of  some  diffi- 
culty, has  been  accomplished,  not  by  a 
variation  in  the  scale  of  ihe  figures,  but 
by  their  different  attitudes,  and  by  allow- 
ing some  of  them  to  encroach  on  the 
mouldings  of  the  inclined  cornice,  a meth- 
od of  treatment  that  adds  interest  and 
mitigates  the  severity  of  the  architecture. 

The  central  figure  of  the  group,  more 
classic  in  character  than  the  others  be- 


cause of  its  more  abstract - character,  rep-  ! 
resents  Peace,  protecting  Genius,  a small- 
er figure  holding  aloft  a torch.  This  cen- 
tral figure  forms  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  two  halves  of  the  pediment,  i 
one  representing  agricultural  and  pas- 
toral occupations,  including  farming, 
stockraising  and  horticulture,  while  the 
other  represents  various  forms  of  indus- 
try, including  printing,  ironworking,  tex- 
tile manufacturing  and  fishing.  The 
extreme  ends  of  the  pediment  are  oc- 
cupied by  waves,  symbolizing  the  Atlan-  | 
tic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

The  entire  composition  is  remarkable 
for  its  variety  and  interest.  The  figures 
are  grouped  in  masses  of  light  and  shad- 
ow, avoiding  the  monotony  of  the  usual 
pediment  groups,  and  the  sculptor  has 
been  most  successful  in  adapting  modern 
costumes  to  monumental  treatment,  and 
in  combining  in  a harmonious  effect  the 
homely  elements  of  every  day  life  and 
the  idealistic  qualities  proper  to  architec- 
tural sculpture. 

This  pediment  group,  as  Mr.  Bartlett 
has  conceived  it,  is  only  part  of  a larger 
project  tor  future  development.  The  ex- 
isting sculptures  in  the  pediment  of  the 
Senate  Wing,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the 
central  portico,  are  so  inadequate  that 
they  must  be  replaced  at  some  future  date. 
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if  the  building  is  to  produce  its  full  effect. 
Mr.  Bartlett  has  taken  t'his  fact  into  con- 
sideration in  his  choice  of  a subject  for 
the  House  Wing.  As  this  represents  the 
working  classes,  so  the  Senate  Wing  pedi- 
ment, in  his  scheme  for  future  improve- 
ments, should  symbolize  the  intellectual 
elements  of  the  country,  the  arts  and 
sciences  balancing  agriculture  and  indus- 
try, while  the  central  group  would  be 
symbolical  of  the  majesty  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  strength  of  the  Union. 

Another  building,  of  scarcely  less  im- 
portance than  the  Capitol,  for  which  Mr. 
Bartlett  has  recently  executed  some  most 
interesting  sculptures,  is  the  New  York 
Public  Library.  The  library  is  superior 
to  the  Capitol  in  certain  respects,  being 
the  work  of  a single  period  and  a single 
firm  of  architects,  and  thus  more  unified 
and  consistent.  It  was,  moreover,  built 
at  a more  favorable  period,  and  the  de- 
tails and  workmanship  are  far  better  than 
those  of  the  Capitol,  although  the  gen- 
eral effect  is  less  impressive,  and  the  pro- 
portions less  fortunate. 

The  design  of  the  library  called  for  a 
considerable  amount  of  sculpture,  and 
this  work  has  been  entrusted  to  several 
different  artists,  chosen  from  among  the 
best  known  sculptors  in  the  country.  Mr. 
Bartlett’s  work,  the  last  to  be  completed, 
consists  of  six  figures,  each  about  eleven 
feet  high,  ornamenting  the  attic  above 
the  main  entrance. 

In  the  design  of  these  figures  Mr.  Bart- 
lett has  overcome  a mechanical  problem 
of  some  difficulty.  Despite  their  size, 
and  the  necessity  of  modelling  them  with 
considerable  relief,  in  view  of  their  loca- 
tion high  above  the  ground,  they  had  only 
a shelf  one  foot  wide  on  which  to  stand. 
Thus  the  adjustment  of  the  figures  to 
their  position,  the  working  out  of  their 
forms  so  as  to  obtain  the  necessary  re- 
lief, became  a most  difficult  matter,  which 
but  few  sculptors  would  have  had  the 


skill  to  solve  with  any  degree  of  success. 

The  placing  of  the  figures  has  been  de- 
termined by  the  arrangement  of  the  col- 
umns below,  the  four  central  figures  being 
thus  grouped  in  pairs,  while  the  two  end 
ones  stand  alone.  From  this  grouping, 
enforced  by  the  architectural  design,  the 
character  and  detail  of  the  figures  have 
been  naturally  developed. 

The  subjects  chosen  for  representation 
are  the  various  phases  of  literature, 
namely,  from  left  to  right,  philosophy, 
romance,  religion,  poetry,  drama  and  his- 
tory. 

It  has  been  Mr.  Bartlett’s  idea,  in 
modelling  these  figures,  to  rely  as  little 
as  possible  on  the  use  of  accessory  sym- 
bols, but  rather  to  give  each  figure  the 
particular  character  appropriate  to  its 
subject.  The  photographs  show  how  he 
has  developed  this  conception,  each  figure, 
by  its  pose  and  expression,  indicating 
clearly  the  exact  idea  it  represents,  while 
the  entire  series  of  figures  maintains  an 
appearance  of  unity,  and  is  altogether 
suitable  to  its  position  and  to  the  relation 
between  the  sculpture  and  the  architecture 
of  the  building. 

The  most  notable  characteristic  of  Mr. 
Bartlett’s  sculpture,  both  on  the  Capitol 
and  the  Library,  is  its  thoroughly  modern 
character.  The  aim  of  most  of  our  sculp- 
tors, particularly  in  monumental  work, 
has  always  been  to  copy,  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible, the  work  of  classical  antiquity,  and 
above  all  that  of  the  Greeks.  But  Greek 
sculpture,  beautiful  as  it  is,  is  the  expres- 
sion of  a civilization  very  different  from 
ours,  and  is  no  more  suited  to  our  aes- 
thetic needs  than  is  Greek  architecture  to 
our  practical  needs.  Mr.  Bartlett  has 
shown,  in  his  work,  how  sculpture  can 
become  modern  without  ceasing  to  be 
monumental,  and  has  pointed  out  the 
lines  on  which  American  sculpture  may 
attain  to  a far  higher  standard  than  it  has 
yet  reached. 
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RESIDENCE  OF  WILLIAM  A.  CHILDS,  ESQ.,  RIVERSIDE,  CAL. 
George  A.  Clark,  Architect. 
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DISTRICT  SCHOOL  NEAR  SPOKANE,  WASH. 
WHITEHOUSE  & PRICE,  ARCHITECTS. 


DETAII^SUMMIT  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH,  GERMAN- 
TOWN, PA.  DUHRING,  OKIE  & ZIEGLER,  ARCHITECTS. 


VIEW  IN  NAVE-SUMMIT  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH,  GER- 
MANTOWN, PA.  DUHRING,  OKIE  & ZIEGLER,  ARCHITECTS. 


PROF.  FROTMINGHAM'S  NEW  VOLUMES 

In  Continuation  of  Sturgis's  ^^History  of  Architecture” 

By  RALPH  ADAMS  GRAM 


IN  writing  the  two  final  volumes  of  the 
great  History  of  Architecture'*^  pro- 
jected, and  half  finished,  by  Russell 
Sturgis,  Professor  Frothingham  has  ad- 
mirably accomplished  a very  difficult  task. 
An  exhaustive,  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
cise, history  of  all  architecture  from  the 
earliest  times  that  should  incorporate  the 
new  knowledge  acquired  during  the  last 
generation,  and  in  the  English  tongue, 
was  imperatively  necessary,  for  Fergu- 
son, admirable  as  he  was,  no  longer  filled 
the  bill.  In  so  far  as  the  matter,  both 
literary  and  pictorial,  is  concerned,  this 
now  completed  history  serves  to  admira- 
tion. It  is  quite  frankly  a history  written 
from  the  monuments,  and  from  intelli- 
gent opinions  of  others  thereon : it  is  in 
no  respect  a “philosophical  history,”  nor 
does  it  claim  to  be  this.  If  the  need  of  an 
“objective”  history  is  now  supplied,  as 
it  is,  the  field  is  still  open  for  a companion 
work  that  shall  trace  and  demonstrate  the 
other  arts,  and  the  vital  impulses  behind 
them  all,  that  had  their  origin  in  the 
economic,  social,  philosophical  and  re- 

*A History  of  Architecture.  Vols.  I and  II,  by 
Russell  Sturgis,  Ph.  D.  ; Vols.  Ill  and  IV,  by  A.  L. 
Frothingham,  late  professor  of  archaeology  and  the 
history  of  art  in  Princeton  University.  Garden  City, 
N.  Y.  : Doubleday,  Page  & Co.  $20. 


ligious  life  of  the  peoples  that  have  made 
art  possible  and,  indeed,  inevitable. 

It  may  seem  ungrateful  adversely  to 
criticize  in  any  way  so  valuable  a work 
as  this,  but  one  is  forced  to  do  so  in  the 
matter  of  “format.”  Most  unfortunately 
the  four  volumes  are  printed  on  what  is 
practically  cardboard,  not  paper,  and 
though  the  illustrations  may  gain  thereby, 
the  work  itself  is  so  unwieldy  as  to  make 
its  general  use,  except  for  occasional  ref- 
erence, quite  impossible.  A volume  that 
weighs  no  less  than  four  and  a half 
pounds  is  not  for  reading  purposes,  and 
it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the  publish- 
ers may  issue  a new  edition  on  paper  of 
half  the  gross  weight  avoirdupois,  so  that 
this  invaluable  book  may  be  used  as  it 
should  be,  as  a textbook  in  schools  of 
architecture  and  also  for  the  general  in- 
formation of  a public  that  needs  it  badly 
and  would  welcome  it  accordingly. 

Professor  Frothingham’s  first  volume 
(Vol.  Ill)  deals  with  all  Gothic  except 
that  of  England,  and  is  apparently  sus- 
ceptible of  no  criticism  whatever,  if  one 
accepts,  as  one  must,  his  own  declaration 
that  he  has  reduced  to  a minimum  all 
consideration  of  “the  correlation  of  archi- 
tectural development  with  the  rest  of  con- 
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temporary  civilization — political,  social, 
intellectual  and  religious.”  His  analysis 
is  clear  and  exact,  his  estimate  of  com- 
parative values  admirable,  his  descrip- 
tions terse  and  technical,  but  so  lucid  that 
any  intelligent  layman  can  perfectly 
understand  them.  As  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Sturgis’s  part  of  the  work,  the  illustra- 
tions are  not  only  innumerable,  but  clever- 
ly chosen,  perfectly  reproduced,  and  so 
distributed  that  they  fit  exactly  into  a 
letter-press  that  depends  on  them  as  pre- 
cisely as  do  the  words  of  a lecturer  on 
the  slides  he  throws  on  a screen. 

That  unfortunate  aberration  of  mind 
and  of  an  atrophied  critical  sense  (at  the 
same  time  so  Prussian  and  so  pedantic) 
that  tried  to  reduce  Gothic  and  the  study 
of  Gothic  to  a system  of  meagre  and 
scientific  formulae,  has  been  wholly 
avoided,  and  Christian  architecture  from 
1150  to  1400  has  been  treated  as  a con- 
sistent and  essentially  united  style,  wher- 
ever it  is  found,  and  whether  its  buildings 
were  stone  vaulted  or  not.  The  analysis 
of  the  development  in  France  is  excellent 
and  one  is  particularly  grateful  for  the 
care  that  is  given  in  distinguishing  the 
varied  schools  from  Normandy  to  Lan- 
guedoc. The  only  book  we  know  that 
deals  with  Gothic  in  as  constructive  and 
explicit  a way  is  Porter’s  “Mediaeval 
Architecture,”  2 vols.,  but  the  two  are 
not  rivals,  for  the  latter  is  a monumental 
work  for  the  use  chiefly  of  profound 
students,  while  the  book  we  are  consider- 
ing is  calculated  for  the  use  of  those  with 
less  available  time.  As  for  the  chapters 
on  Gothic  in  Spain,  Italy  and  Flanders, 
they  are  the  best  and  fullest  and  most 
sympathetic  showing  of  these  most  inter- 
esting national  schools  that  have  thus  far 
appeared  in  any  similar  history  in  English. 

The  chapters  on  English  Gothic  are  far 
less  full  and  apparently  less  sympathetic, 
though  this  national  school  is  given  due 
credit  as  a brilliant  manifestation  of  a 
great  art.  Of  course  no  such  fullness  of 
treatment  as  Mr.  Prior’s,  in  his  masterly 
“History  of  Gothic  Art  in  England,”  was 
possible,  but  a more  explicit  study  of  the 
monastic  ruins  (where  the  best  of  English 
Gothic  is  to  be  found)  would  have  been 
possible,  and  profitable,  while  something 
more  than  a paragraph  could  well  be 


given  to  the  parish  churches,  which  reveal, 
even  more  than  cathedrals  and  abbeys, 
the  peculiar  virtues  of  English  Mediaeval 
art. 

Professor  Frothingham  has  been  singu- 
larly successful  in  discovering  and  re- 
cording the  very  names  of  the  architects, 
or,  rather,  “masters  of  works”  of  the 
greater  Mediaeval  monuments,  and  the 
profession  should  be  grateful  to  him  on 
this  account. 

When  he  takes  up  the  origin  and  devel- 
opment of  Renaissance  architecture  he 
rises  at  once  to  the  level  of  his  best  work 
on  French  Gothic.  His  analysis  of  origins 
is  masterly,  and  he  makes  inevitable  the 
inference  that  our  careless  way  of  speak- 
ing of  “Early”  and  “Late”  Renaissance 
gives  an  absolutely  false  idea  of  what  ac- 
tually took  place,  since  it  indicates  a de- 
velopment varying  only  in  chronology, 
whereas  actually  the  motives  and  origins 
of  the  two  episodes  were  absolutely 
different. 

“Early”  Renaissance  might  better  be 
called  “Mediaeval”  Renaissance,  for 
Brunelleschi,  Michelozzo,  Alberti,  and 
even  Bramante  in  his  early  days,  returned 
for  their  inspiration  not  to  the  remains 
of  Imperial  Rome,  but  rather  to  the  early 
and  vital  Mediaeval  work  of  Italy,  such 
as  they  could  find  in  Tuscany  in  the  XII 
and  XHI  centuries.  All  the  good  in 
Mediaevalism  was  still  in  them,  their 
sense  of  beauty  and  integrity  was  unim- 
paired, and  they  naturally  revolted  against 
the  popular  pseudo-Gothic  that  had  been 
introduced  from  France  by  the  Cister- 
cians and  reduced  to  absurdity  by  Arnolfo 
and  the  conceited  and  bickering  amateurs 
who  were  making  Milan  a scandal.  It  is 
a real  pleasure  to  find  Alberti  given  his 
true  place  as  the  greatest  genuine  artist 
of  the  time,  and  due  credit  assigned  to 
Fra  Giocondo  and  the  Lombardi. 

Broadly  speaking,  this  “Early”  Renais- 
sance, which  was  in  so  many  ways  an 
Italian  flowering  of  Mediaevalism,  lasted 
up  to  the  year  1500,  after  which  a new 
fashion  came  in,  that  of  an  artificial  and 
unstructural  and  pedantic  classicism, 
mitigated  by  the  excesses  of  the  Barocco 
and  Rococo.  This  was  the  style  of  the 
Bramante  of  the  second  period,  of  San 
Gallo,  Peruzzi,  Sansovino,  Sanmicheli, 
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Palladio,  Vignola,  and  it  differed  from  the 
art  of  the  quatirocento  as  much  as  this 
differed  front  Gothic,  therefore  some  new 
system  of  nomenclature  is  necessary,  ard 
though  Professor  Frothingham  suggests 
none,  he  leaves  little  doubt  of  its  desir- 
ability. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Renaissance 
of  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Germany, 
the  Low  Gountries  and  England  is  treated 


makes  one  wish  there  were  more  of  it, 
but  as  it  is,  it  is  sufficient  to  give  a clear 
and  constructive  view  of  a developm.ent 
that  varied  in  its  methods  as  much  as  in 
its  results.  On  the  whole  it  is  possible  to 
welcome  the  completed  work  as  an  invalu- 
able contribution  to  the  history  of  archi- 
tecture, and  as  well  to  the  teaching  of  this 
great  art  as  soon  as  it  is  made  generally 
available  in  manageable  form. 


BOOKS  ON  COLONIAL  ARCHITECTURE 

By  RICHARD  FRANZ  BACH 

Curator,  School  of  Architecture,  Columbia  University 
Part  111. — Dwellings  (Conti  nued) 


The  only  comprehensive  history  thus 
far  published  which  may  properly 
be  said  to  cover  the  field  of  Col- 
onial Architecture  adequately  is  that  writ- 
ten by  Harold  Donaldson  Eberlein  un- 
der the  title.  The  Architecture  of  Col- 
onial America,  (Octavo,  pp  xiv.  + 289, 
ill.,  index  Little,  Brown  & C^.^ipany,  Bos- 
ton, $2.50).  Since  the  point  of  view  in 
this  volume  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the 
domestic  side  of  our  formative  building 
era  this  volume  may  be  properly  dis- 
cussed in  the  present  subdivision  of  our 
general  review.  The  author’s  concep- 
tion of  his  task  is  concisely  stated  in 
his  foreword.  He  treats  his  subject  with 
reference  to  the  close  connection  existing 
between  architecture  as  the  concrete  pro- 
duct on  the  one  hand  and  the  social  as 
well  as  the  economic  circumstances  of 
that  romantic  period  as  determining 
causes  on  the  other.  By  maintaining  this 
close  relation  the  buildings  are  peopled 
with  the  daily  conditions  of  life  among 
the  founders  of  the  commonwealth.  This 
point  of  view,  however,  has  already  been 
practically  illustrated  in  other  volumes 
considered , and  will  appear  again  in  a 
number  of  examples  yet  to  come  under 
our  notice.  The  greatest  value  of  the 
present  work  lies  in  a different  direction, 
for  the  author  gives  us,  in  addition,  a 
careful,  critical  analysis  of  the  origin  and 
development  of  the  various  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  century  styles  in  which 
our  early  building  history  was  so  char- 
acteristically recorded. 


At  the  outset  it  may  be  interesting  to 
note  the  wording  of  the  title.  Mr.  Eber- 
lein has  undertaken  to  write  not  of  Col- 
onial Architecture,  but  of  The  Archi- 
tecture of  Colonial  America.  For  gen- 
eral purposes  the  term  colonial  architec- 
ture has  been  much  misused  and  is  in 
six  V ut  of  ten  cases  misapplied.  In  the 
present  series  of  reviews  no  fine  distinc- 
tion has  been  made  and  the  word  colonial 
has  been  taken  in  its  broadest  significance, 
namely,  to  include  the  architecture  of  the 
settlers  and  pioneers,  that  of  the  la+er 
colonists  of  various  races,  that  of  the 
Revolutionary  times,  and  that  of  the  early 
years  of  the  United  States  as  a nation 
up  to  the  time  of  the  ascendency  of  the 
lifeless  Greek  revival.  We  are  well 
aware,  of  course,  that  in  this  inclusive  use 
of  the  style  name  we  must  make  place 
for  the  directly  transplarted  forms  taken 
verbatim  from  England,  that  is  to  say, 
the  exact  transliteration  rather  than  trans- 
lation of  English  classic  architecture. 
There  were,  then,  in  reality  two  repre- 
sentative varieties  of  architecture  in  the 
original  states;  of  these  one  was  truly 
colonial  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  word, 
the  direct  product  of  conditions  in  the 
Golonies.  their  sturdy  building  vernacu- 
lar ; the  other  variety  was  foreign,  the 
product  of  the  England  of  the  Georges, 
representing  a land  four  thousand  miles 
away  from  the  Colonies  and  expressive 
of  nothing  colonial  except  the  fact  that 
every  colonist  lon?s  for  his  original  hop-'f". 
When  the  matter  in  question  concerns  his 
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dwelling  itself  that  longing  is  vested  in  an 
actual  copying  of  homeland  examples  so 
far  as  native  skill  and  available  local 
materials  will  permit.  The  Georgian  re- 
mains an  illogical  colonial  style.  Its  use 
is  the  result  rather  of  wealth  than  of 
organic  growth,  although  it  is  extensively 
favored  in  the  early  years  of  our  na- 
tional existence  and  is  still  the  source  of 
frequent  suggestion  in  current  practice. 
It  never  was  an  indigenous  art  language. 
It  is  a bitter  truth  that  the  true  colonial 
and  Georgian  styles  were  to  a certain 
extent  of  radically  opposite  suggestion. 
The  first  was  the  expression  of  struggle, 
the  slow  winning  of  the  wild,  and  the 
early  years  of  the  laying  of  foundations ; 
the  other  was  to  a degree  the  grand  man- 
ner, the  style  of  merchant  princes  and 
of  a sort  of  plantation  nobility,  and  was 
not  called  into  requisition  until  the  first- 
lings of  building  activity  were  consid- 
ered inadequate  to  the  richer  conditions 
of  the  growing  nation.  Thus  in  many 
cases  the  Georgian  building  superseded 
the  true  colonial  on  the  same  site,  and  the 
manner  of  the  later  structure  has  long 
been  mistakenly  accepted  as  the  full  flow- 
er of  stylistic  beauty  in  this  country  dur- 
ing the  first  two  centuries  of  its  colonial 
as  well  as  separate  national  history. 

Both  of  these  styles  fell  subject  to 
the  urgency  of  local  requirements,  the  re- 
sponse to  which  remains  to  us  in  varie- 
gated regional  manifestations,  all  adher- 
ing to  the  main  style  stem,  yet  each  of 
them  pronouncedly  individualistic  with 
reference  to  the  immediate  causes  that 
made  each  vary  from  the  general  style 
expression.  Thus  in  the  true- — we  might 
almost  say,  aboriginal — colonial  manner, 
as  we  have  had  occasion  to  point  out  be- 
fore, one  form  is  “to  be  found  in  New 
England,  and  outside  of  New  England 
is  not  to  be  met  with.  Another  type,  of 
wholly  diverse  aspect,  is  peculiar  to  the 
parts  of  New  York  state  settled  at  an 
early  period  by  the  Dutch  colonists  and 
to  the  parts  of  Long  Island  and  northern 
New  Jersey  where  Dutch  influence  was 
paramount.  Still  another  and  altogether 
distinct  colonial  type  of  architecture  is 
to  be  seen  in  numerous  examples  in  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersey  and  Delaware.  A 
fourth  type,  with  yet  other  clearly  defined 
11 


peculiarities,  may  occasionally  be  discov- 
ered in  Maryland,  Virginia  and  the  other 
colonies.”  Characteristic  of  all  these  va- 
rieties is  a quality  of  staunch  native  or- 
iginality “due  to  the  local  forms,  evolved 
in  response  to  local  exigencies,  dictated 
by  resourceful  mother-wit  and  engrafted 
upon  an  inherited  stock  of  architectural 
traditions  which  the  first  settlers  had 
brought  hither  with  them.  In  other  words, 
it  was  the  logical  and  necessary  outcome 
of  architectural  precedent,  modified  by 
contact  with  a new  environment  and  all  its 
forms  are  clearly  traceable  to  typical  an- 
tecedents on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic.” As  a whole,  the  true  colonial  man- 
ner was  then  a direct  response  both  in 
construction  and  in  design  to  the  demands 
chiefly  of  utility;  it  remained  to  the  end, 
and  in  its  derivative  effects  still  remains, 
a thoroughly  unpretentious  building  man- 
ner. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  general 
considerations  necessary  for  a broad  in- 
terpretation of  his  field  the  author  has 
taken  the  various  phases  of  the  subject  in 
detail.  He  begins  with  the  Dutch  Colonial 
type  to  which  considerable  space  is  devot- 
ed, proceeds  thence  to  the  colonial  archi- 
tecture of  New  England,  of  the  Middle 
States,  and  of  the  South.  The  same  geo- 
graphic subdivision  is  then  followed  for 
Georgian  architecture,  in  the  discussion  of 
which  three  distinct  stages  of  the  Geor- 
gian style  are  established.  “By  system- 
atically scrutinizing  and  comparing  the 
Georgian  work  throughout  the  colonies, 
always  keeping  the  historical  background 
in  view,  one  cannot  escape  the  conviction 
that  there  were  three  phases  of  Georgian 
manifestation,  and,  furthermore,  that 
whatever  minor  local  differences  may 
have  arisen,  there  was  a fairly  close  chron- 
ological correspondence  between  them 
and  the  general  phases  that  marked  the 
evolution  in  England.  Speaking  approx- 
imately, we  may  say  that  the  first  phase 
included  the  houses  erected  prior  to  1740 
or  1745;  the  second  phase  endured  from 
1745  until  about  1775  or  1780,  while  the 
third  phase,  profoundly  influenced  by 
Adam  inspiration,  lasted  until  the  Greek 
or  Classic  Revival  completely  held  the 
field.”  This  triple  subdivision  of  the 
Georgian  manner  is  then  exemplified  on 
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the  basis  of  numerous  extant  buildings 
treated  in  detail.  Finally  it  is  given  a 
particular  application  in  the  various 
broader  regional  manifestations  of  the 
style. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  book  is 
devoted  to  domestic  architecture.  There 
is  a chapter  on  the  Post-Colonial  period, 
another  on  the  public  buildings  and  still 
another  on  the  churches.  Two  very  good 
concluding  chapters  cover  “Materials  and 
Textures”  and  “Early  American  Archi- 
tects and  Their  Resources.” 

Mr.  Eberlein  deserves  great  credit  for 
producing  the  first  general  history  of  col- 
onial architecture ; we  are  convinced  that 
his  book  will  at  once  find  favor. 


It  is  obvious,  of  course,  that  within 
the  scope  of  less  than  three  hundred 
octavo  pages  a subject  of  such  im- 
portance cannot  be  conclusively  treated, 
nor  would  the  format  of  the  volume 
render  possible  any  great  detail  in  the 
way  of  illustrations.  The  author  has 
apparently  relied  upon  the  reader’s 
initiative  in  parallel  research,  for  we 
are  already  provided  with  a goodly, 
though  insufficient,  number  of  folio 
works  replete  with  photographic  detail 
and  measured  drawings. 

We  cannot  help  but  feel  that  a 
bibliography  of  such  specific  works  might 
with  benefit  have  been  appended  to  Mr. 
Eberlein’s  book. 
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The  demolition  of  the 

Victoria  Hotel  building, 
A Reminiscence  this  city,  calls  back 
and  an  mind  the  early  archi- 

Annreriafinri  tectural  ideals  and  con- 

pp  cation.  Richard 

M.  Hunt.  When  Mr. 
Hunt  had  returned 
from  Paris,  after  his  years  of  study,  travel 
and  practical  office  work  abroad,  he  had  not 
only  learned  “to  draw  and  design”  after  the 
official  manner,  but  also  to  “think”  inde- 
pendently about  architecture;  and  he 
brought  back  with  him  definite  ideas  and 
aims.  He  knew  his  subject  well,  had 
studied  its  literature  and  philosophy,  had 
come  in  contact  with  the  brightest  men 
of  his  time  and  was  cognizant  of  the  ideas 
of  the  classicists,  the  romanticists  and  the 
rationalists  alike.  Viollet-le-Duc  was  then 
at  his  height  as  an  author,  teacher  and 
leader.  He  taught  that  architecture  should 
be  artistically  expressed  and  expressively 
ornamented  construction  and  that  it  should 
also  reveal  plan,  purpose  and  character  of 
a building,  instead  of  being  purposely  con- 
structed decoration  behind  which  its  real 
elements  were  hidden.  There  was  also  at 
that  time  that  great  teacher,  Gottfried 
Semper,  at  Zurich,  preaching  with  his  re- 
markable book,  “Der  Stil,”  the  derivation 
of  most  architectural  forms,  types  and  orna- 
ments from  the  ceramic,  the  textile  and  the 
metal  arts,  and  from  the  early  practice  of 
personal  adornment  and  the  beautifying  of 
the  movable  or  permanent  abode.  He  dis- 
closed the  “technical”  side  of  design  in  the 
detail  and  execution  of  the  various  elements 
and  showed  its  required  rational  agreement 
with  the  character  of  the  material  concerned 
and  the  processes  employed. 

Mr.  Hunt,  although  he  had  revelled  in  the 
glories  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  and  in  the 
exuberances  of  the  French  chateau  archi- 
tecture, in  the  Byzantine  and  the  Arabian 
wonders  of  the  past,  became  imbued  with 
these  “rationalistic”  ideas  and  made  them 


his  own.  These  ideas  of  rational  design  in 
architecture,  although  mainly  deduced  from 
the  manner  of  Gothic  and  Romanesque 
work,  were  not  put  forth  as  a matter,  so 
much,  of  any  particular  historical  style  or 
association  of  forms  and  ornament  as  of 
a principle  of  “free  expression”  in  every 
sense,  and  capable  of  being  applied  in  asso- 
ciation with  any  past  style  or  with  new, 
original,  invented  forms,  moldings,  orna- 
ments, and  with  elements  of  composition 
arising  naturally  from  the  factors  of  plan 
and  construction. 

And  thus,  when  Mr.  Hunt  started  prac- 
tice in  New  York,  he  applied  these  ideas  as 
an  artistic  creed,  a conviction,  as  a “mis- 
sion,” he  hoped,  for  American  architecture. 
Here,  in  the  United  States,  there  seemed 
indeed  a field,  he  thought,  where  architec- 
tural practice  was  less  rigidly  tied  down  to 
the  tyranny  of  tradition,  school  and  estab- 
lished taste,  and  where  something  might  be 
done  in  the  way  of  making  a fresh  and 
clean  start  towards  better  things.  Mr.  Hunt 
was  favorably  situated  financially,  by  con- 
nections, by  his  artistic  reputation,  by  his 
personal  earnestness  and  eloquence  to 
secure  a class  of  work  and  clientage  that 
gave  him  the  opportunity  to  express  his 
faith.  As  a result  there , appeared,  succes- 
sively, such  buildings  as  the  Tribune  Of- 
fice, the  Coal  and  Iron  Exchange,  the  Vic- 
toria Hotel,  the  Lenox  Library,  various 
apartment  buildings  and  work  of  similar 
class,  variety  and  design  in  other  cities. 
These  designs  constituted  an  architectural 
sensation,  they  were,  in  fact,  a revelation; 
they  were,  alike,  admired  and  condemned, 
praised  as  works  of  new  inspiration,  or  de- 
nounced as  a mere  fad  and  mannerism.  But 
their  “honesty”  of  design,  their  straightfor- 
ward expressiveness,  their  fine  composition 
as  to  masses  and  proportions,  their  strong, 
eloquent  and  original  detail  were  freely  ad- 
mitted. In  all  general  matters  of  design 
they  were  works  of  the  best  possible  arch- 
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itecture.  In  his  aims  and  labors  the  chief 
was  ably  and  enthusiastically  assisted  by 
Mr.  M.  Fornachon  and  Mr.  E.  Raht. 

It  is  undeniable  that  Mr.  Hunt  had  suc- 
ceeded, gradually,  to  work  out  not  only  a 
consistent  style  of  his  own  but  a consistent 
general  style  of  virile  architecture  that 
showed  at  a glance  that  there  was  a definite 
idea  behind  it.  It  had  an  attractive  natural- 
ness about  it  that  “spoke;”  the  individual 
forms  were  of  an  elegant  simplicity,  the 
moldings  were  bold  and  expressive  of  tech- 
nical character  and  structural  function,  the 
ornamentation  was  strikingly  beautiful  and 
original.  Effective  color  grouping  was  an 
important  factor  in  these  designs  by  the 
skilful  massing  and  treatment  of  brickwork, 
the  judicious  use  of  marble  and  granite,  of 
decorated  tiles,  of  painted  ornamental  iron- 
work, railings,  copperwork  and  picturesque 
roof  design.  Much  in  this  line  we  take  for 
granted  today  from  properly  trained  archi- 
tects, but  in  Mr.  Hunt’s  earlier  time  it  was 
a novelty.  Mr.  Hunt  was  probably  the  first 
to  express  as  a visible  artistic  feature  the 
support  of  the  masonry  over  wide  store- 
front openings  by  the  use  of  ornamental 
iron  girders  and  jamb  columns,  as  at  the 
Victoria  Hotel. 

Most  refreshing,  also,  was  the  total  ab- 
sence of  needless,  senseless  ornamentation, 
of  carved  work  that  has  no  further  meaning 
than  to  tell  us  that  some  people  can  carve, 
of  the  multiplicity  of  cartouches  without 
purpose,  of  shields  without  a message,  of 
niches  without  statues,  of  festoons,  cupids, 
ornamental  mouldings,  of  misplaced  Gothic 
tracery,  foliage,  grotesques,  of  gargoyles 
without  gutters,  etc.,  etc.,  ad  nauscum,  with 
which  tire  Americanized  Beaux-arts  style 
and  the  Americanized  Tudor  style  are 
wearying  us.  Thanks  to  Mr.  Hunt  for  his 
hatred  of  shams,  the  senseless,  the  super- 
fluous. The  old  Tribune  porch  and  tower 
still  stand  today  as  most  remarkable  pieces 
of  composition  and  detail  in  his  best  vein. 
What  wonderfully  effective,  yet  simple, 
capitals  that  man  composed!  In  wood- 
work detail,  also,  in  his  famous  “chamfers,” 
in  his  flat  ornament,  in  the  panel-detail,  m 
his  treatment  of  marble  and  plaster  work 
this  remarkable  architect  showed  not  only 
a consistent  rationalistic  principle,  but  also 
a fund  of  inventiveness  as  original  as  it  was 
inexhaustible. 

In  his  office  there  were  no  stereotyped 
practices  and  perfunctory  methods  of  work, 
no  servile  and  convenient  copying  of  feat- 
ures and  details  from  the  work  of  the  past; 
his  architecture  was  not  to  be  a mechanical 
Tehash  of  what  had  already  been  done,  but 


a free  and  inspired  effort,  a process  of  bold 
thinking  and  “true  designing”  with  a con- 
scious artistic  purpose.  Moreover,  archi- 
tectural designing  was  to  be  under  deter- 
mined mental  control,  not  haphazard,  not  an 
“accident”  of  mere  draftmanship;  the  pencil 
was  not  to  run  away  with  set  opinions  of 
what  would  be  right  and  sensible.  Moder- 
ation was  to  reign  at  all  times.  The  general 
character  and  cost  of  a building  was  to 
be  proportionate  to  its  uses;  plain-purpose 
buildings  were  to  receive  plain  treatment, 
the  highest  resources  and  effects  of  the 
art  were  to  be  reserved  for  the  highest  tasks. 
In  short,  there  were  to  be  no  shirt-waist 
factories  designed  like  Paris  hotels  or  Ox- 
ford college  buildings,  no  fire-apparatus 
houses  like  French  castles;  there  was  to  be 
no  prostitution  of  the  choicest  features  of 
past  styles  nor  of  the  most  competent  in- 
vention by  ourselves  upon  the  ordinary, 
everyday  problems  of  building,  simply  be- 
cause, perhaps,  we  could  “afford  it.”  Mr. 
Hunt  thought,  in  a higher  sense,  that  we 
could  not  at  all  afford  to  do  this. 

In  this  way  Mr.  Hunt  labored  for  some 
years.  Scores  of  students  and  draftsmen 
and  brother  architects  came  under  the  in- 
fluence of  his  teaching.  And  what  became 
of  all  this  earnest  effort?  Did  a great  school 
of  architectural  thought  and  direction 
spring  up  and  spread  over  the  country? 
Was  there  a lasting  architectural  movement 
inaugurated,  a “new  style”  established? 
Alas!  it  is  my  sad  duty  in  truth  to  answer 
these  questions  negatively.  No  great  last- 
ing movement  followed  in  the  wake  of  Mr. 
Hunt’s  work  and  inspiration,  less  even 
than  from  the  work  of  that  later  meteor, 
Richardson,  of  similar  fruitful  ideas.  Here 
and  there  some  isolated  practitioners  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Hunt’s  lead  for  a time.  While 
the  general  influence  that  followed  from 
his  example  was  a highly  salutary  one  in  all 
that  relates  to  quality  of  architectural  de- 
sign in  general,  to  a higher  plane  of  con- 
struction, to  a loftier  conception  of  pro- 
fessional practice  his  particular  style  and 
direction,  as  such,  died  out.  Nor  is  this 
strange  fiasco,  deplorable  for  so  many 
reasons,  very  difficult  to  explain.  For,  con- 
current with  the  earlier  years  of  Mr.  Hunt’s 
career,  as  I have  described  it,  a complete 
change  had  come  over  the  entire  life  of  the 
country.  The  accumulated  wealth  was 
bursting  its  bounds,  the  old  simplicity  was 
dying  off  and  a new  era  of  social,  educa- 
tional, artistic  expansion  was  taking  hold. 
With  the  increasing  contact  of  our  rich  peo- 
ple with  Europe,  particularly  Paris,  the  rev- 
elations of  art  and  of  luxury  of  life  which 
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followed,  and  the  desire  to  “enjoy  and  dis- 
play” their  wealth,  likewise  a new  “atmos- 
phere” had  arisen  for  architecture.  The 
call  was  for  a more  pretentious,  ornamental, 
decorative  and  mobile  style  than  any  that 
had  theretofore  prevailed  in  this  country; 
and  this  call,  naturally,  comprised  furniture 
and  furnishings,  dress,  social  functions,  the 
entire  scale  of  life  and  living.  Meanwhile 
American  schools  of  architecture  had 
arisen  patterned  after  the  French  school, 
and  an  increasing  number  of  American 
students  completed  their  education  at  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  and  by  foreign  travel. 
Irresistibly  thus  the  great  wave  of  the 
Renaissance,  French  and  Italian,  burst  in 
upon  us  and  swamped  the  country,  archi- 
tecturally, with  Beaux-arts  work  and  feel- 
ing— more  playful  and  exuberant,  if  less 
truthful — more  adaptable,  if  less  vigorous — 
more  resourceful,  if  less  pregnant  of  per- 
manent architectural  advance — than  Mr. 
Hunt’s  work,  or  any  other  previous  work, 
had  proven  to  be.  Mr.  Hunt  himself,  sad 
to  record,  ultimately  succumbed  to  the 
seductive  stagecraft  of  the  new  idea  and, 
to  a large  extent,  abandoned  his  own 
chcr.shed  style. 

His  first  departure  occurred  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  rich  and  delicate  Francis  I.  style 
when  commissions  of  great  munificence,  like 
the  Vanderbilt  House  at  Fifth  Avenue  and 
51st  Street,  came  to  him.  For  such  work, 
and  the  sumptuous  interiors  it  demanded, 
his  early  Spartan  style  was  too  bare  and 
sober.  That  style  of  artistic  masculinity, 
of  truthfulness,  of  chaste  simplicity,  was 
well  suited  to  the  rugged  austerity  of  the 
earlier  Americanism  with  which  it  was  con- 
temporary, or  to  the  plainer  building  prob- 
lems generally,  but  not  adequate  to  the 
translation  of  the  rich  French  chateau  style 
into  an  American  city — a chateau  of  the 
most  elaborate  and  costly  description,  in 
harmony  with  the  new  wave  of  luxury. 
And,  even  so,  what  a wonderful,  scholarly, 
exquisite  and  original  piece  of  work  Mr. 
Hunt  did  produce  with  that  famous  house! 
It  is,  in  my  opinion,  to  this  day  the  finest 
work  of  architecture  in  this  country.  Still 
later  Mr.  Hunt  occasionally  fell  into  the 
trough  of  the  regular  “French  styles,”  with 
occasional  departures  into  more  severe 
Italian;  at  Biltmore,  however,  he  created 
another  work  of  great  merit  and  beauty,  in 
which,  perhaps,  he  succeeded  more  than  in 
any  other  to  combine  his  early  faith  with 
his  later  leanings,  compelled,  largely,  by 
the  spirit  of  the  new  times. 

The  final  outcome  of  the  architectural 
evolution  of  Richard  M.  Hunt,  whether  it 


be  regarded  as  a development,  a conver- 
sion or  a retrogression,  has  always  been 
something  of  an  enigma  to  me,  and,  no 
doubt,  to  others  also.  It  would  have  seemed 
more  “natural”  for  him  to  gravitate  towards 
a regenerated  and  modernized  Gothic  or 
Byzantian  Romanesque  than  towards  the 
formally  decorative  French  styles  which, 
above  all  others,  were  the  furthest  removed 
from  his  philosophy.  Why,  indeed,  did  he 
change  at  all?  Why  did  he  not  stand  firm 
and  defy  the  onrushing  wave  of  the  Beaux 
Arts  movement?  He  was  “big  enough”  to 
do  it  and  could  have  made  a successful  in- 
dependent stand  with  his  art.  Or,  perhaps, 
had  Mr.  Hunt  learned  to  feel  that  his  early 
style,  with  all  its  merits,  had  a certain  se- 
verity about  it  that  restricted  its  use,  a cer- 
tain lack  of  pliability,  a certain  paucity  of 
resources  (like  the  Richardsonian)  that 
early  led  to  exhaustion  of  effects  and  to 
monotony?  It  is  possible.  Art  must  be 
governed  by  ideas  and  by  ideals;  l)ut  the 
natural  aesthetic  impulses  from  which  it 
springs  must  not  be  thwarted  by  too  much 
theory;  its  manysidedness  must  be  met,  and 
this  can  only  be  done,  in  a highly  advanced 
civilization,  by  a comparatively  “rich”  style. 

It  is  my  humble  opinion  that  had  Mr. 
Hunt  right  at  the  beginning,  instead  of  fol- 
lowing his  own  “original  turn”  so  exclu- 
sively, or  later,  when  he  had  come  to  feel 
the  limitations  of  his  style,  espoused  as 
his  medium  a somewhat  rich  and  mobile 
Renaissance,  like  the  Flemish  or  the  earlier 
phase  of  the  Italian  Baroco,  and  imbued  it 
with  his  rationalistic  views  and  trenchant 
artistic  intelligence,  he  might  have  accom- 
plished a great  deal  towards  a truly  vital 
modern  style  of  architecture.  This  road  is 
still  open  to  others;  it  would  afford  the 
freedom,  virility,  and  large  scale  of  motifs 
which  much  of  our  work  demands,  joined 
to  unlimited  richness  of  ornamentation.  A 
successful  beginning  in  this  direction  is  al- 
ready being  made  with  the  revived  Spanish 
renaissance  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  J.  A.  S. 


A rural  school  should 
be  a building  that  is,  in 
An  itself,  educational,  and 

Interesting  an  inspiration  to  the 

Country  teacher  to  give  the  pupils 

Schoolhouse.  their  first  glimpse  of  the 

principles  of  architecture 
and  art.  This  has  been 
the  ideal  in  creating  the  Whitworth  Dis- 
trict School,  a few  miles  north  of  Spokane, 
Washington,  designed  by  Whitehouse  & 
Price,  of  that  city. 
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Italian  Renaissance 
was  chosen  as  the 
style,  since  the 
grounds  around  the 
school  are  to  be  laid 
out  along  the  lines 
of  an  Italian  garden, 
with  a pergola  lead- 
ing to  a cottage  for 
the  teacher,  an  ex- 
edra  where  open  air 
classes  may  be  held, 
a sun  dial,  a bird 
bath,  and  other  fea- 
tures in  keeping 
with  the  scheme. 

Certain  plots  of  the 
ground  will  be  re- 
served for  the  teach- 
ing of  experimental 
farming.  The  walls 
are  of  light  buff  ce- 
ment stucco,  with  a 
roof  of  dull  Italian 
red.  The  wide  pro- 
jecting cornice  is  of 
a putty  tone,  with 
modillions  a shade 
darker,  and  is  fur- 
ther enriched  by 
sunken  panels  in  the 
soffit,  which  are 
painted  alternately 
light  green  and  light 
blue,  and  raised  pan- 
els on  the  frieze, 
which  are  of  vermil- 
ion and  orange. 

Spots  of  vermilion  are  also  used  on  the 
square  blocks  on  the  soffits  of  the  modillions. 

The  entrance  is  a columned  portico  in 
wood,  with  a tile  lunette  panel  to  give  col- 
or to  the  shadow,  depicting  children  on 
their  way  to  school.  The  end  pavilions 
contain  semicircular  niches,  in  which  are 
placed  hermse,  cast  in  white  cement.  The 
subjects  were  chosen  as  being  in  harmony 
with  the  style  of  the  building,  and  at  the 
same  time  as  being  educational.  The  head 


of  a Florentine  Girl, 
by  Luca  Della  Rob- 
bia, has  in  front  of  it 
a small  bubble  drink- 
ing fountain.  On  the 
other  side  the  head 
of  the  Laughing  Boy, 
by  Donatello,  has  in 
front  a pool  with  a 
frog  spouting  water. 
Descriptions  of  the 
sculptors  and  their 
work  have  been  read 
to  the  children  by  the 
teacher,  and  a per- 
sonal interestaroused 
in  these  hermas. 

All  the  windows  of 
the  school  are  case- 
ments. There  are 
four  rooms  in  the 
building — two  in  the 
basement  for  manual 
training  and  domes- 
tic science,  and  two 
standard  classrooms 
on  the  main  floor — 
and  all  with  excel- 
lent light.  Toilets 
are  also  provided  in 
the  basement.  The 
walls  of  the  class- 
rooms are  in  two 
shades  of  tan,  and 
the  floors  and  stairs 
throughout  are  cov- 
ered with  heavy  lino- 
leum. The  rooms  are 
thoroughly  heated  and  ventilated  through- 
out by  fresh  warm  air  supply  ducts  and  foul 
air  vents.  The  foul  air  is  exhausted  from  the 
classrooms  through  the  wardrobes,  thus  in- 
suring against  the  air  from  the  wardrobes 
being  breathed  by  the  pupils  in  the  rooms. 

The  school  was  planned  so  that  four 
more  rooms  could  be  added  in  the  future 
by  extending  to  the  rear  two  pavilions  the 
same  width  as  on  the  front,  and  forming 
a court  in  the  rear. 


HERMES  AND  DRINKING  FOUNTAIN— DISTRICT 
SCHOOL  NEAR  SPOKANE,  WASH. 
Whitehouse  & Price,  Architects 


THE  NEW  YORK  CITY  HALL.  ITS  “IM- 
MENSE FABRIC”  AS  COMPARED  WITH 
ONE  OF  ITS  MODERN  NEIGHBORS. 


VOLUME  XXXIX 


THE  NEW  YORK  CITY  HALL. 

By  Charles  C.  May 

PART  I ~ HISTORICAL  NOTES 


AS  no  standard  of  value  or  size  is 
absolute,  but  must  be  relative  to 
its  own  epoch,  so  the  New  York 
City  Hall,  judged  by  bulk  alone,  has  un- 
dergone a vast  shrinkage  during  its  cen- 
tury of  existence. 

To  the  citizens  of  its  early  days  it 
loomed  very  large,  the  most  monumental 
structure  within  their  experience,  and 
they  spoke  of  it  always  in  superlatives ; 
today  the  inquiring  visitor  must  take 
some  pains  lest  in  the  maze  of  architec- 
tural monsters  that  surround  it,  the  City 
Hall  be  missed  altogether,  and  today  one 
invariably  hears  it  referred  to  in  affec- 
tionate diminutives. 

In  the  minds  of  the  committee  to 
whom  the  Common  Council  had  entrust- 
ed the  building  of  a new  City  Hall  back 
in  1803,  the  structure  was  impressive 


even  in  its  first  conception.  They  were 
frank  to  report  that  they  “feel  impressed 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking.” 
And  through  the  years  that  followed, 
until  the  cupola  had  lifted  its  graceful 
silhouette  into  the  city’s  skyline  along 
with  the  spires  of  Trinity  and  St.  Paul’s, 
that  impression  must  have  been  vastly 
deepened  by  the  difficulties,  structural, 
administrative  and  financial,  that  they 
were  called  upon  to  overcome. 

Indeed,  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  for 
us  in  this  day  of  skyscrapers,  of  syndi- 
cates, of  bond  issues  in  nine  figures,  to 
conceive  the  tremendous  significance  to 
our  forefathers  of  this  little  building 
that  rests  so  modestly  within  its  provi- 
dential Park. 

But  if  in  point  of  magnitude  the 
City  Hall  has  been  differently  regarded 
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THE  “WALL”  VIEW,  NOW  OWNED  BY  THE  MUNICIPAL  ART  COMMISSION. 


by  succeeding  generations,  there  has  been 
only  unanimity  as  regards  its  intrinsic 
architectural  worth.  Seldom  has  a build- 
ing been  awarded  praise  so  wholesouled, 
so  universal  as  that  which  has  heaped  it- 
self upon  this,  New  York’s  most  precious 
structural  inheritance.  Indeed,  when  men 
have  had  the  temerity  to  compile  lists 
of  the  world’s  noblest  examples  of  archi- 
tecture, the  New  York  City  Hall  has  not 
infrequently  been  called  upon  to  stand 
forth  among  America’s  representatives. 
Perhaps  still  more  remarkable  was  its 
unanimous  acceptance  by  its  own  day 
and  generation. 

Even  when  existent  only  in  the  form 
of  competitive  drawings  it  was  recog- 
nized as  worthy  its  high  destiny.  “The 
elevation,”  says  the  Post  of  1802,  “is  ele- 
gant, and  does  no  less  credit  to  the  taste 
and  talents  of  the  architects  than  it  re- 
flects honor  on  the  judgment  of  the  Cor- 
poration.” 

So  in  1814,  when  the  City  Hall  was 
newly  completed,  Thomas  Stanford  in 
his  “Concise  Description  of  the  City  of 
New  York,”  placed  his  unhesitating 
stamp  of  approval  upon  the  building: 
“Broadway,”  he  says,  “passes  along  the 
north  side  of  the  Park,  which  forms  a 


noble  area,  to  the  most  magnificent 
structure  in  the  United  States,  the  new 
City  Hall.”  And  this  merely  in  passing! 
When  he  comes  up  to  the  building  itself, 
he  grows  more  eloquent : “This  magnifi- 
cent structure  unites  a splendid  combina- 
tion of  taste,  grandeur  and  elegance.  The 
front  and  two  wings  are  of  white  mar- 
ble and  display  the  most  beautiful  order 
happily  conceived  and  designed,  and 
presenting  specimens  of  sculpture  hon- 
orable to  any  age.”  Incidentally,  could 
anything  better  express  the  wideness  of 
the  breach  between  Stanford’s  day  and 
ours  than  this,  as  he  proceeds  : “From  its 
elegant  dome  a most  delightful  prospect 
may  be  obtained  of  the  whole  city  and 
country  round.” 

The  growth  which  has  today  so  hope- 
lessly submerged  the  little  cupola  beneath 
the  ever  mounting  host  of  giants  that 
jostle  about  it  had  not  proceeded  very 
far  in  1827,  however,  for  James  Hardie, 
writing  at  that  time  of  the  “Temple  of 
Justice,”  “said  to  be  the  handsomest 
structure  in  the  United  States,  perhaps 
(of  its  size)  in  the  world,”  goes  on  to 
remark:  “This  chaste  and  beautiful  edi- 
fice stands  near  the  upper  end  of  the 
Park,  on  the  highest  ground  in  that  part 
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of  the  city;  and  is  consequently  seen  to 
considerable  advantage  from  almost 
every  quarter.” 

So,  in  more  recent  years  the  City  Hall 
has  caught  the  eye  and  excited  the  ad- 
miration of  many  a distinguished  critic 
and  traveler,  architect  and  layman.  Most 
weighty,  perhaps,  is  the  tribute  paid  by 
Henry  James,  who  pauses  in  his  review 
of  “The  American  Scene”  to  enjoy  to 
the  full  the  sensations  aroused  by  “this 
divine  little  structure,”  justifying  at 
some  length  the  use  of  the  first  adjective, 
before  starting  his  “adventure”  of  pene- 
trating the  mysteries  of  the  interior.  It 
is  a pleasure,  too,  to  hear  from  each  suc- 
ceeding occupant  of  the  Mayor’s  office, 
a spontaneous  expression  which  shows 
that  they,  one  and  all,  have  been  sensible 
of  the  winning  and  lovable  qualities  of 
the  building. 

Just  when  toward  the  end  of  the  18th 
century  the  Corporate  conscience  became 
alive  to  the  need  of  a new  City  Hall, 
and  with  whom  the  idea  originated,  is 
not  clear,  but  it  may  well  have  had  its 
birth  in  the  numerous  repair  bills  to  the 
old  City  Hall  (then  standing  at  the 
corner  of  Wall  and  Nassau  Streets). 
The  minutes  of  the  Common  Council 
are  filled  with  such  items  for  a decade 


and  more  prior  to  1800.  Incidentally, 
these  minutes,  in  their  quaint  wording, 
and  naive  reflection  of  the  spirit  of  their 
day,  are  of  absorbing  interest,  so  that  it 
would  be  cruelty,  in  quoting,  to  tear  from 
their  setting  these  crisp  paragraphs  that 
portray  the  beginnings  of  our  City  Hall 
hardly  more  vividly  in  the  direct  refer- 
ences than  in  the  luminous  context. 

One  of  the  very  earliest  must  be  this 
reference  under  date  of  November  13th, 
1776:  “Resolved  in  consequence  of  the 
ruinous  situation  of  the  Citty  Hall,  that 
the  Common  Council  sit  at  the  House  of 
George  Repaireck,  adjoining  the  Citty 
Hall,  until  the  13th  of  October  next,  and 
that  he  be  paid  for  the  same  £12.”  And 
ten  days  later  we  find  the  following  entry 
— the  relative  importance  of  the  two  res- 
olutions curiously  reversed  with  respect 
to  allotment  of  space : “Unanimously 
agreed  that  a new  Citty  Hall  is  necessary. 
In  consideration  of  the  great  inconve- 
nience that  attends  this  citty  being  a trad- 
ing place  fore  want  of  having  light  in 
the  dark  time  of  the  moon  in  the  winter 
season — ordered,  that  all  and  everybody 
of  the  housekeepers  within  this  citty  shall 
put  out  lights  in  there  windows  fronting 
the  respective  streets  according  as  the 
Mayor  and  two  aldermen  and  two  assist- 
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ants  shall  direct.”  These  directions,  it 
may  be  noted,  called  upon  every  seventh 
householder  to  display  and  maintain  a 
lantern  before  his  house,  the  expense  to 
be  assessed  equally  upon  all  seven. 

The  above  brave  resolution  was  passed 
in  the  fall  of  1776,  after  the  Declaration, 
but  war  destroyed  all  possibility  of  new 
construction.  The  next  references, 
therefore,  return  resignedly  to  patching 
up  the  old  building. 

This  for  example  from  a day  in  1784, 
when  the  Common  Council  met  at  the 
“house  of  John  Simmons,  Inn-holder  in 
the  City  of  New  York.” 

“Ordered  that  Mr.  David  Morris  be 
Captain  of  the  fire  engine  near  the  gaol 
in  the  stead  of  Mr.  Pontius,  who  de- 
clines serving.” 

“An  account  of  Michael  Smith  for 
labor  and  materials  on  the  repairs  to 
the  City  Hall,  amounting  to  £77,  56j4.” 
And,  Mr.  Smith’s  account  having  been 
allowed  by  the  Board,  and  the  Treasurer 
directed  to  make  payment  “out  of  any 
monies  which  now  are  or  may  come  into 
his  hands,”  the  Council  passes  on  to  de- 
cree “that  Joseph  Jedwin  be  and  he  is 
hereby  appointed  a Packer  of  Beef  and 
Pork  and  a Cutter  of  Staves  within  this 
City.” 

We  must  remember  too  that  these 
were  the  simple  days  when  the  Council 
had  to  appoint  such  Committees  as  that 
which  was  “to  consider  and  report  the 
best  mode  of  supplying  public  Buckets 
at  an  early  period  of  Fires,  and  the  most 
suitable  places  to  deposit  the  same.” 

Again  we  find  the  Common  Council 
appointing  “a  Committee  to  direct  the 
decayed  Brickwork  of  the  City  Hall  to 
be  repaired  and  the  street  in  the  rear  to 
be  paved ; to  devise  and  direct  meas- 
ures for  making  the  roof  tight.”  Soon 
after,  when  the  federal  government  was 
to  make  New  York  its  headquarters,  nu- 
merous further  repairs  and  alterations 
were  forced  upon  the  long  suffering 
council  until  at  length  on  March  24,  1800, 
the  nascent  idea  came  to  birth,  and  it 
was  “ordered  that  Aldermen  Lenox,  De 
La  Montagnie  and  Coles  be  a Committee 
to  consider  of  the  expediency  of  erecting 
a New  City  Hall,  and  to  report  to  the 
Board  their  opinion  thereon,  as  also  the 


proper  Place,  a Plan  of  the  Building,  an 
Estimate  of  the  Expense,  and  in  what 
manner  the  present  City  Hall  ought  to 
be  disposed  of.” 

This  building  committee,  like  others 
of  later  days,  was  not  distinguished  for 
speed  of  execution,  for  two  and  a half 
years  had  elapsed  before  the  matter  was 
brought  to  the  point  of  judging  competi- 
tive drawings.  On  October  4th,  1802, 
“The  Board,  having  proceeded  to  ballot 
for  the  plan  of  a Court  House,  and  that 
of  Mr.  Joseph  T.  Mangin  and  John  Mc- 
Comb,  Junior,*  having  a large  majority 
of  votes,  was  accordingly  adopted. , Or- 
dered that  the  Recorder  be  authorized 
to  draw  a warrant  on  the  Treasurer  in 
favor  of  Mangin  and  McComb  as  a pre- 
mium for  their  plan  being  the  successful 
one  for  $350.00.” 

Having  once  determined  on  a plan  the 
Common  Council  lost  no  time.  One  week 
later  they  ordered  that  “a  New  City 
Hall  be  erected  conformable  to  the  plan 
of  Messieurs  Mangin  and  McComb 
lately  adopted  by  this  Board,”  and  they 
further  proceeded  to  appropriate  $25,- 
000  “towards  erecting  the  same.” 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  up  to  this  point 
the  plans  have  been  referred  to  by  the 
Council  as  those  of  Messieurs  Mangin 
and  McComb;  hereafter  the  former 
name  gradually  withdraws  itself.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  while  innumerable  ques- 
tions as  to  materials,  site  and  modes  of 
procedure  were  occupying  the  minds  of 
the  Committee,  it  w^s  McComb  whom 
they  nominated  as  their  “special  agent.” 
Likewise,  in  the  spring  of  1803,  when 
they  came  to  the  appointment  of  a super- 
vising architect,  who,  they  said,  “shall 
have  complete  control  over  every  de- 
partment,” it  was  John  McComb,  Junior, 
who  was  chosen  to  receive  the  stipend 


From  a pamphlet  published  by  the  Art  Com- 
missmn  John  McC9mb  was  born  in  this  city  on 
October  17,  1763.  His  family  was  of  Scotch  origin 
Maryland,  bpt  later  removed 
to  JNew  York,  where  he  practiced  bis  profession.  He 
furnished  the  designs  for  the  front  of  the  Govern- 
New  York,  which  was  erected  in 
^ ® Chapel,  the  Murray  Street 

and  Bleecker  Street  churches,  Washington  Hall,  and 
many  other  public  and  private  buildings  in  this 
city,  Philadelphia,  and  throughout  the  Eastern 
States.  He  filled  many  positions  of  honor  and  trust 
and  died  in  New  York  on  May  25,  1853.” 

_ It  IS  only  fair  to  add  that  Mr.  McComb’s  share 
in  the  erection  of  St.  John’s  Chapel  was  simply  as 
a partner  with  his  brother,  while  there  is  very 
slender  evidence  to  connect  him  with  the  design  of 
the  Government  House. 
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of  “six  dollars  per  day  for  each  and  every 
day  he  may  be  engaged  ar  the  New 
Hall.”  So  too,  it  came  about  that  when 
the  time  approached  for  laying  the  cor- 
nerstone, it  was  the  name  of  McComb 
alone  that  was  chiselled  on  the  stone  as 
architect.  Meanwhile,  the  name  of 
Mangin,  senior  partner  in  the  firm  that 
produced  the  original  plans,  was  allowed 
to  drop  quietly  from  sight,  to  reappear 
only  when  another,  more  jealous  appar- 
ently of  his  honors  than  Mangin  himself, 
rose  up  in  his  behalf  to  compel  public 
recognition  for  his  share  in  the  creation 
of  the  City  Hall.  Thus  developed  that 
peculiar,  altogether  regrettable  contro- 


versy that  has  waged  with  varying  for- 
tunes, but  increasing  intensity,  through 
the  century  and  down  to  our  own  day. 
The  preponderance  of  traditional  evi- 
dence, and  virtually  all  the  weight  of 
active  partisanship  has  been  on  the  side 
of  McComb,  with  only  now  and  then  a 
persistent  outcropping  of  the  opposing 
version. 

It  remained  for  the  late  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery Schuyler  to  unearth  from  a con- 
temporaneous newspaper  the  now  well- 
known  “Justice”  letter. 

This,  from  a spectator  of  the  laying 
of  the  cornerstone,  registered  its  pro- 
test against  the  absence  of  Mangin,  and 


BLOCK  PLAN.  McCOMB  DECIDED  THAT  THE  WINGS  SHOULD  “RANGE  WITH  MURRAY 
STREET”  AND  THAT  “THE  CUPOLA  SHOULD  RANGE  WITH  THE  CUPOLA  OF 
THE  ALMSHOUSE.”  THE  LATTER  RELATION  IS  NOT  INDICATED. 
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gave  the  record  of  his  own  picturesque 
zeal  in  causing  a brass  plate  to  be  buried 
in  the  wall  nearby,  after  having  inscribed 
thereon  in  laudatory  Latin  the  name  of 
Mangin  as  “the  real  author  of  the  plan 
of  the  new  C.cy  Hall.”  He  concludes 
thus : “And  when  the  resistless  hand  of 
time  shall  have  laid  low  the  immense 
fabric,  our  descendants,  in  finding  the 
stone,  will  also  find  the  brass,  and  thus 
render  to  the  artist  who  planned  it,  the 
justice  he  had  a right  to  expect  from  his 
contemporaries.  An  old  Italian  pro- 
verb says,  ‘e  meglio  tardo  chi  mai.’  ” The 
letter  had  the  editorial  endorsement  of 
the  Evening  Post,  who  had  obtained  “sat- 
isfactory reasons  to  believe  it”  (the  let- 
ter) “is  founded  in  too  much  truth.”  All 
this  swung  the  pendulum  sharply  to  the 
other  direction,  where,  despite  spirited  at- 
tacks from  the  McComb  partisans,  it  has 
remained  to  the  present.  It  is  only  fair  tq 
say,  however,  that  lovers  of  justice 
would  welcome  the  discovery  of  further 
unassailable  evidence  in  documentary 
form  that  might  silence,  once  for  all, 
the  unseemly  voices  of  factional  quar- 
rels, and  place  securely  on  record  for 
all  time  the  honor  that  belongs  to  him  in 
whose  mind  grew  the  splendid  concep- 
tion which  is  now  our  City  Hall. 
At  any  rate,  the  cornerstone  was  laid, 
all  unaware  of  the  accusations  of  bearing 
false,  or  at  least  incomplete,  witness  that 
were  to  be  brought  against  it. 

One  is  impelled  at  times  to  wish  that 
modern  newspapers  might  develop  a hint 
of  that  conciseness  that  characterized 
those  of  1803.  The  Post  of  May  27th  of 
that  year  reports : “The  cornerstone  of  the 
new  City  Hall  was  yesterday  afternoon 
laid  by  the  Corporation.  On  this  occasion 
the  regiment  of  artillery,  several  compa- 
nies of  Infantry,  the  Corporation  and  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  Bar  formed  a procession 
from  the  old  City  Hall  to  the  Park 
where  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  corner- 
stone was  performed  in  presence  of  a 
large  concourse  of  spectators.  The 
Mayor  delivered  a short  and  appropriate 
speech,  after  which  a federal  salute  was 
fired.”  One  might  judge  that  the  cere- 
monies were  concluded  at  this  point  were 
it  not  for  McComb  himself  who  testifies 
through  his  Diary  that  the  Mayor,  on 


laying  the  stone,  gave  one  hundred  dol- 
lars to  the  workmen,  who  were  then  in- 
vited to  partake  of  “a  handsome  Colla- 
tion,” with  “plenty  of  drink.”  The 
builders  fared  even  better.  They  all 
“suped  with  a part  of  the  Corporation  at 
the  Alms  House — had  an  excellent  sup- 
per— plenty  of  good  wine.  We  staid  till 
one  o’clock  a.  m.”  Incidentally,  one 
notes  that  closing  hours  have  not  ma- 
terially changed  since  McComb’s  day. 

We  have  passed  lightly  over  the 
months  that  led  up  to  these  gatherings 
They  had  been  busy  months  for  Mc- 
Comb, for  the  City  Hall  had  not  escaped 
those  vicissitudes  that  have  ever  been 
corollaries  of  monumental  municipal 
building  projects.  He  had  been  called 
upon  to  present  revised  plans  at  a re- 
duced scale,  cutting  down  the  building 
by  two  windows  in  length,  two  in  the 
projections,  and  one  in  depth;  to  present 
an  estimate  on  the  saving  thereby  ef- 
fected; to  visit  and  evaluate  quarries 
from  Philadelphia  to  New  Rochelle;  to 
pass  judgment  upon  their  products;  to 
calculate  the  comparative  costs  of  brown- 
stone  and  marble,  and  various  combina- 
tions of  the  two;  to  choose  the  precise 
location  for  the  building  and  mark  it 
out ; finally  to  acquire  lease  of  one  quarry 
which  was  to  furnish  the  brownstone  for 
the  basement. 

These  months  too  had  given  him  op- 
portunity to  display  something  of  that 
sound  judgment,  resourcefulness  and 
general  competence  which  were  amply 
proven  later  on.  In  placing  the  building 
he  studied  it  carefully  in  relation  to  its 
surroundings.  The  Park  was  to  give 
adequacy  to  its  main  approach.  It 
should  be  flanked  cn  the  one  side  by  the 
bridewell,  on  the  other  by  the  jail.  Its 
wings  were  to  “range  with  Murray 
street  on  a parallel  line  with  the  fence 
in  front  of  the  Alms  House”  and  the  cu- 
pola was  to  “range  on  a line  with  the 
cupola  of  the  Alms  House.” 

In  leasing  the  quarry  he  showed  a 
shrewdness  that  would  incline  one  to 
look  for  his  ancestry  in  New  England 
rather  than  in  Maryland.  To  quote  the 
diary  once  more — “I  have  engaged  the 
quarry  in  my  own  name  and  would  wish 
it  should  not  be  known  otherwise  abroad. 
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as  I am  certain  I can  work  it  much  more 
economical.” 

It  was  doubtless  due  to  McComb’s  in- 
fluence, persistently  applied,  that  the 
Committee  retracted  its  decision  as  to  a 
reduction  in  the  length  of  the  plan.  Ulti- 
mately they  reported  that  “after  consul- 
tation with  the  chief  architect  they  are  of 
opinion  that  the  full  length  of  the  build- 
ing ought  to  be  preserved  agreeable  to 
the  original  plan  as  being  more  conform- 
able to  the  strict  rules  of  architecture, 
which  in  a building  of  such  magnitude  is 
of  primary  importance.” 

So  too,  in  the  matter  of  materials, 
McComb’s  guiding  hand  may  be  plainly 
seen.  The  walls  of  the  new  building 
were  now  officially  decreed  to  be  of 
brown  freestone.  The  first  committee 
had  reported  in  favor  of  Stockbridge 
marble,  only  to  be  promptly  overruled, 
their  report  rejected,  themselves  as  a 
Committee  discharged,  and  the  cheaper 
material  at  once  approved  by  the  new 
Economy  Committee.  But  civic  pride 
was  not  to  be  so  readily  crushed.  The 
marble  idea  would  not  down.  Thus,  in 
September  McComb  reports  finding  some 
of  the  members  more  in  favor  of  marble 
than  they  were,  and  in  October  he  was 
dispatched  on  the  first  of  those  numer- 
ous, oftentimes  arduous,  journeys  to  the 
marble  quarries  of  West  Stockbridge. 

The  success  of  his  expedition,  and  a 
fortnight’s  deliberation  after  his  return, 
brought  the  committee  to  the  point  of 
submitting  that  thoroughly  characteristic 
and  oft-quoted  report : 

“It  appears  from  this  (the  architect’s) 
estimate,  that  the  difference  of  expense 
between  marble  and  brown  stone  will  not 
exceed  the  sum  of  forty-three  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  including 
every  contingent  charge.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  city  of  New  York,  from 
its  inviting  situation  and  increasing  opu- 
lence, stands  unrivaled;  when  we  reflect 
that  as  a commercial  city  we  claim  a 
superior  standing,  our  imports  and  ex- 
ports exceeding  any  other  in  the  United 
States,  we  certainly  ought,  in  this  pleas- 
ing state  of  things,  to  possess  at  least 
one  public  edifice  which  shall  vie  with 
the  many  now  erected  in  Philadelphia 
and  elsewhere.  It  should  be  remembered 


that  this  building  is  intended  to  endure 
for  ages ; that  it  is  to  be  narrowly  in- 
spected, not  only  by  the  scrutinizing  eyes 
of  our  own  citizens,  but  of  every  scien- 
tific stranger,  and  in  an  architectural 
point  of  view  it,  in  fact,  is  to  give  a 
character  to  our  city.  The  additional 
expense  of  marble  will  be  fully  counter- 
balanced when  we  recollect  that,  from 
the  elegance  and  situation  of  this  build- 
ing, the  public  property  on  the  Broad- 
way and  Collect  will  much  increase  in 
value,  and  that  the  same  influence  will 
be  extended  to  property  far  beyond  these 
limits,  and  that  in  the  course  of  a very 
few  years  it  is  destined  to  be  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  wealth  and  population  of  this 
city.  A building  so  constructed  will  do 
honor  to  its  founders,  and  be  commen- 
surate with  our  flourishing  situation. 
Under  these  impressions,  the  Building 
Committee  strongly  recommend  that  the 
front  and  two  end  views  of  the  new 
Hall  be  built  with  marble.” 

This  quotation  is  further  interesting 
because  of  its  relation  to  that  tradition 
that  while  the  “front  and  two  end  views” 
were  made  of  marble,  the  rear  (they 
argued)  might  well  remain  of  brown- 
stone,  since  no  one  would  be  likely  to 
notice  the  north  side,  situated  so  far  up- 
town. After  any  sober  consideration  this 
must  appear  more  picturesque  than  ac- 
curate. As  a matter  of  fact,  the  city  was 
at  that  moment  settled,  sparsely  to  be 
sure,  up  to  Chatham  Square,  and  beyond ; 
the  Alms  House  was  directly  north,  and 
in  this  very  report  the  committee  proph- 
esy with  all  assurance  “that  in  the 
course  of  a very  few  years  it  (the  City 
Hall)  is  destined  to  be  in  the  center  of 
the  wealth  and  population  of  this  city.” 
In  the  face  of  these  facts  it  is  hard  to 
understand  how  the  tradition  could  have 
gained  such  power  and  momentum,  yet 
it  is  this  very  bit  of  color  that  nearly  all 
writers  have  hit  upon  and  snatched  up. 
Thus,  John  W.  Francis,  M.D.,  LL.D., 
writes  in  1857 : “So  circumscribed,  at 
that  time  was  the  idea  of  the  city’s  prog- 
ress, that  the  Common  Council  by  a slen- 
der majority,  after  serious  discussion, 
for  economy’s  sake,  decided  that  the  pos- 
tern part  of  the  hall  should  be  composed 
of  red  stone,  inasmuch  as  it  was  not 
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likely  to  attract  much  notice  from  the 
scattered  inhabitants  who  might  reside 
above  Chambers  Street.”  It  is  evident 
that  Mr.  Francis  had  had  no  occasion 
to  consult  the  city  map  of  1811,  which 
shows  streets  laid  out  up  to  150th  Street 
on  the  gridiron  to  which  we  are  still  en- 
chained. 

More  remarkable  still,  inasmuch  as 
Mr.  E.  S.  Wilde  tells  us  that  the  Com- 
mittee report  quoted  above  was  in  Mc- 


Comb’s  handwriting — comes  this  state- 
ment from  Wm.  E.  Dodge,  in  an  address 
delivered  in  1880;  “Some  thirty  years 
ago  there  resided  near  me  an  aged  gentle- 
man of  the  old  school,  Mr.  McComb, 
who  was  the  architect  of  the  City  Hall 
and  who  told  me  that  in  making  the 
estimate  of  cost  of  the  building,  they 
found  that  the  difference  between  marble 
and  stone  for  the  rear  would  be  $15,000. 
As  it  was  so  far  up  town  that  but  few 


FRAMING  PLAN,  EASTERN  PORTION  AT  SECOND  TIER,  SHOWING  LONG  SPANS  FOR 

THE  OAK  GIRDERS. 
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CROSS  SECTION,  ACCORDING  TO  THE  ORIGINAL  PLAN,  WITH  EIGHT  COLUMNS  IN  THE 
ROTUNDA  AND  THE  GREATER  PROJECTION  OF  THE  WINGS. 
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would  see  the  back  part  of  the  Hall, 
they  decided  to  use  the  brown  stone.” 
Logic  would  seem  to  point  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  real  reason  for  curtailment 
was  that  of  economy  and  that  the  north- 
ern or  “postern”  part  was  chosen  for 
the  meaner  material,  inevitably  since  it 
lias  “postern,”  and  not  because  of  any 
supposedly  “furthest  north”  isolation. 

The  materials  selected,  dimensions  de- 
creed, the  cornerstone  laid,  construction 
work  began  in  good  earnest.  Just  as 
promptly  began  to  appear  the  hardships 
which  were  to  try  very  sorely  the  temper 
of  builders  and  architect  alike. 


That  first  summer  yellow  fever  made 
its  annual  descent  upon  the  city,  scat- 
tering the  workmen,  and  compelling  Mc- 
Comb  to  remove  his  own  family  to 
Bloomfield.  No  mention  is  made,  how- 
ever, of  McComb’s  taking  even  a vaca- 
tion. His  troubles  were  in  getting  the 
masons  to  lay  the  stone  walls  according 
to  his  own  ideas  of  solidity.  Just  how 
adamantine  that  was  is  doubtless  best 
known  to  those  who  in  late  years  have  es- 
sayed to  pierce  those  same  walls  with 
modern  steam  pipes,  electric  conduits  and 
what  not. 

On  October  29th  (it  is  still  1803)  he 
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stops  to  note  “this  day  the  Hon.  De 
Witt  Clinton  was  sworn  into  the  Mayor’s 
Office.”  Evidently  as  a celebration  of 
the  event,  McComb  “had  the  pleasure  to 
take  a glass  of  wine  with  the  members 
of  the  Corporation.”  The  pleasure  was 
not  unmixed,  however,  for  he  adds, 
somewhat  piqued : “The  new  Mayor 

took  no  notice  of  any  of  us  concerned 
about  the  building.”  One  judges  that  up 
to  the  end  of  November  McComb  had 
received  nothing  for  his  services,  for 
at  that  time  he  writes;  “I  made  up  my 
account  for  services  and  expenses  from 
the  10th  of  March  to  the  26th  inst.  I 
should  have  commenced  my  Pay  sooner 
as  I was  waiting  on  the  business  for  a 
long  time  before,  but  as  there  was  no 
particular  time  set  in  the  agreement  I 
thought  they  might  grumble  to  begin  the 
Pay  so  early.”  Just  then,  too,  he  re- 
turned from  a ten  days’  journey  to  the 
quarry,  to  find  the  workmen  all  dis- 
charged for  the  winter  by  the  Building 
Committee.  Irate  but  undismayed,  Mc- 
Comb took  the  Committee  in  hand,  with 
the  result  that  two  days  later  twenty  of 
the  best  stone  cutters  were  re-engaged  for 
the  winter  months,  and  thereby  insured 
as  a nucleus  for  the  next  summer’s  or- 
ganization. This  incident  helps  to  ex- 
plain the  seeming  hardness  of  McComb’s 
heart  when  he  writes:  “urged  the  pro- 
priety of  appointing  a permanent  Com- 
mittee— as  we  already  begin  to  feel  the 
bad  effects  of  a Committee  who  have  no 
judgment.” 

With  all  things  thus  pointing  to  this 
remarkable  last  century  architect  as  a 
paragon  of  every  constructional  virtue, 
it  comes  almost  as  a relief  to  find  his 
human  fallibility  proven  by  his  own 
hand.  Witness  this  from  a letter  to  the 
quarrymen  referring  to  his  own  list  of 
the  marble  sizes  for  cutting:  “Some  of 
the  pieces  are  not  quite  the  size  they 
ought  to  be,  therefore  please  to  look  on 
this  instead  of  the  first  bill.” 

Nor  was  it  always  over  the  draught- 
ing board  or  with  the  workmen  that  Mc- 
Comb’s professional  duties  kept  him  en- 
gaged. “Architect”  in  that  day  implied 
much  that  had  slender  relationship  to 
architecture.  “Went  to  Newark,”  he 
says,  “put  up  bills  for  the  sale  of  the 
6 


Quarry  and  also  sold  the  Brown  horse 
for  $30.00,  payable  on  1st  of  January 
next.”  Further,  “The  bridges  on  the 
road  and  turnpike  (over  which  the 
Stockbridge  marble  must  be  dragged) 
are  very  bad,  and  the  Directors  of  the 
turnpike  threaten  to  prosecute  them  if 
they  damage  their  bridges.  To  encour- 
age them  I gave  them  ten  dollars  toward 
strengthening  them.” 

So  the  crowded  months  passed  and 
became  years  as  the  building  slowly 
shaped  itself.  The  summers  came,  and 
with  them  the  fever;  the  winters  closed 
in  to  bury  quarries  in  snow,  and  to  wear 
out  the  six-horse  teams  that  struggled 
through  the  drifts  dragging  the  marble 
toward  the  shores  of  the  Hudson;  hard 
times  came  to  cut  down  wages  and  cur- 
tail appropriations ; the  city’s  finances 
became  so  straitened  that  they  begged 
permission  from  the  state  legislature  to 
raise  $100,0CX)  by  lottery ; prosperity 
gradually  returning,  caused  booms  in 
other  building  projects,  and  created  scar- 
cities of  labor;  workmen  struck  for 
higher  wages,  threatening  a general  up- 
heaval of  the  local  building  world;  criti- 
cisms cropped  up  now  and  again,  requir- 
ing refutation ; the  quarrymen  fell  into 
financial  troubles,  and  must  be  helped  out 
by  the  city;  and  always  in  the  back- 
ground, political  considerations  were 
present  to  play  their  part  in  the  warp- 
ing of  judgments,  the  delaying  of  deci- 
sions, and  the  curtailment  of  appropria- 
tions. 

Since  “progress  photographs”  were 
not  in  vogue  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  since  McComb’s 
Diary  is  unfortunately  discontinued  in 
the  midst  of  his  connection  with  the  City 
Hall,  our  picture  of  the  building’s  prog- 
ress must  be  gathered  from  the  occa- 
sional reports  made  by  the  Building  Com- 
mittee to  the  Common  Council.  From 
such  a source  we  learn  that  at  the  end 
of  1807,  having  expended  about  $207,- 
000,  the  walls  stood  at  the  level  of  the 
second  floor  window  sills.  McComb  puts 
the  blame  for  so  slow  progress  squarely 
up  to  the  Council  for  their  meager  ap- 
propriations, calling  their  attention  to 
the  fact  that  $7,000  per  annum  was  be- 
ing paid  to  superintendents  who  could 
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“with  equal  facility  oversee  three  times 
the  number  of  workmen  without  added 
expense  to  the  publick.”  A year  later 
(Dec.,  1808)  the  amount  expended 
amounts  to  $247,163,  and  the  program 
calls  for  the  building  to  be  “completely 
roofed  in  the  course  of  the  following 
year.”  Hope  continued  to  outrun  per- 
formance, however,  as  the  close  of  1809 
shows  expenditures  of  $273,916,  and 
again  the  commentary — “we  may  indulge 
the  pleasing  idea  of  seeing  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  outside  work  completed  the 
next  season.”  This  “pleasing  idea”  was 
'near  to  realization,  as  Nov.  1810,  shows 
the  finishing  of  a Common  Council  Room, 
one  for  the  Mayor,  Clerk  and  Comptrol- 
'ler  to  be  “all  progressing.”  Yet  in  De- 
cember, “the  season  being  so  far  ad- 
vanced, the  Committee  propose  leaving 
the  building  with  a good  shingle  covering 
to  secure  it  from  the  weather  this  win- 
ter and  lay  the  copper  in  the  spring.” 
This,  by  the  way,  was  the  famed  cop- 
per roof  imported  from  England — a fact 
which  seems  remarkable  to  us  in  the  year 
1916,  and  doubly  so  since  its  cost  (about 
$10,000)  was  less  than  that  contemplated 
by  the  Committee. 

As  everyone  knows,  the  year  1811  had 
come  before  the  City  Hall  was  ready  for 
formal  entry  by  the  Corporate  officials, 
and  then  in  the  most  piecemeal  fashion. 
First,  a modest  4th  of  July  celebra- 
tion in  the  Mayor’s  Room  by  the  Com- 
mon Council,  probably  no  more  than  a 
roll-call  and  inspection;  a month  later, 
their  official  occupancy  of  that  office 
pending  completion  of  their  own  cham- 
ber ; in  October,  a visit  of  the  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court  to  select  “the 
rooms  most  suitable  to  be  finished  for 
the  accommodation  of  that  court.”  Even 
then,  and  for  months  after,  the  building 
was  far  from  finished.  Indeed,  as  it 
stands  today  it  is  still  incomplete,  since 
the  sculptural  foil  intended  for  the  base 
of  the  cupola  has  never  been  erected. 
Thus  it  has  been  the  hard  fate  of  the 
City  Hall,  not  only  to  remain  permanent- 
ly incomplete,  but  to  have  undergone 
from  the  days  of  its  comparative  youth 
a series  of  alterations,  repairs  and  reno- 
vations which  have  ranged  at  various 
times  from  intelligent  restoration  to  bar- 


baric vandalism.  Among  the  first  im- 
portant changes  was  the  installation  of 
the  clocks  in  the  cupola.  This  was  ac- 
complished, not  by  embodying  the  clock 
faces  within  the  form  of  the  original 
design,  but  by  slicing  off  the  upper  half 
of  the  cupola,  inserting  the  square  box 
that  contains  the  clock,  and  replacing 
on  top  the  portion  that  had  suffered  de- 
capitation. It  would  have  been  a sad 
commentary  on  McComb’s ' powers  as  a 
designer  had  so  slipshod  a method  of 
alteration  worked  no  harm  to  the  build- 
ing. 

The  City  Hall  had  almost  immediately 
taken  its  rightful  position  as  the  center 
of  the  city’s  official  life — the  place  for 
state  receptions,  for  municipal  celebra- 
tions and  the  like.  As  early  as  1813  we 
find  the  Common  Council  passing  a reso- 
lution “that  in  celebration  of  the  bril- 
liant and  memorable  victory  achieved  by 
Commander  Oliver  H.  Perry  on  Lake 
Erie  and  the  important  success  of  Gen- 
eral Harrison,  resulting  in  a great  meas- 
ure therefrom,  the  City  Hall  of  this  City 
be  illuminated  on  Saturday  evening  next 
from  the  hours  of  7 to  10  o’clock.”  Here, 
too,  in  1824  was  held  the  elaborate  re- 
ception to  General  Lafayette ; here,  a 
year  later,  was  celebrated  the  opening  of 
the  Erie  Canal;  and  here,  in  1842,  the 
City  welcomed  the  first  of  the  new  Cro- 
ton water  supply. 

This  last  appears  to  have  been  a most 
thrilling  celebration,  judging  from  a news 
report,  such  as  this : “There  was  a mul- 
titude present  that  no  man  could  num- 
ber, and  the  devices  numbered  an  almost 
endless  variety.  We  could  neither  num- 
ber the  one  nor  the  other.  The  proces- 
sion was  two  hours  and  ten  minutes  in 
passing  the  “Express”  office  on  Broad- 
way. The  ranks  were  from  2 to  10  deep. 
Every  rank,  every  age  and  every  pro- 
fession was  represented.  The  church 
bells  mingled  their  merriest  peals,  and 
the  cannon  spoke  out  morning,  noon, 
and  night  in  their  most  vociferous  tones 
of  power.  It  was  a Veritable  water  day  r 
no  wine  or  spirits  of  any  kind  were 
served.’  ” 

These  occasions  were  memorable  and 
their  mode  of  celebration  harmless,  but 
when  in  1858  the  succes'^ful  laying  of 
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the  Atlantic  Cable  must  have  fitting  rec- 
ognition, the  celebration  spelled  disaster 
for  the  City  Hall.  A stray  spark  from 
the  official  fireworks  did  its  evil  work, 
and  the  next  day  the  City  Hall  stood 
shorn  of  its  cupola,  its  dome  disfigured, 
its  roof  timbers  blackened  and  charred. 
Here  again  careless  or  stupid  restoration 
work  left  its  marks  in  the  contraction 
of  the  opening  at  the  eye  of  the  dome, 
with  the  result  that  until  its  re-widening 
in  1913,  the  splendid  rotunda,  robbed  of 
its  light,  was  rendered  dull,  cavernous 
and  dismal. 

In  more  recent  days,  natural  expansion 
in  the  municipal  governing  plant  and  its 
physical  requirements  have  forced  nu- 
merous shifts  among  the  office  forces  and 
consequent  alterations  in  the  building 
itself.  Furthermore,  periods  of  notori- 
ous political  corruption  are  not  likely  to 
be  coincident  with  those  of  sensitive  ar- 
chitectural appreciation  in  official  circles. 
So  the  City  Hall  was  called  upon  to 
pass  through  dark  days  of  desecration 


— some  one  has  termed  it  ‘‘the  tobacco 
juice  period” — during  which  the  building 
became  more  and  more  tawdry  and  ill- 
kempt. 

The  picture  given  by  the  historian  is 
most  depressing.  “No  one  (he  says) 
seemed  to  care  for  the  architectural  im- 
provement of  New  York.  The  City  Gov- 
ernment had  left  its  only  fine  building — 
the  City  Hall — in  a condition  of  ruinous 
neglect  since  the  cable  celebration,  when 
it  had  suffered  from  fire.  Its  front  was 
blackened  with  smoke,  its  windows  closed 
up  with  boards,  its  whole  appearance  sad- 
dening and  repulsive.” 

Then,  too,  the  City  Hall  has  been 
racked  and  tortured  through  the  unfor- 
tunate but  innocent  exigencies  of  mod- 
ernity. In  1812,  fireplaces  furnished  the 
only  heat,  and  the  rooms  must  have  been 
thoroughly  frosty  some  winter  mornings, 
for  the  Common  Council  had  decreed 
that  “all  persons  occupying  offices  in 
the  City  Hall  be  requested  to  see  the 
fires  carefully  extinguished  before  they 
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quit  their  offices  for  the  day.”  Now, 
of  course,  steam  pipes  spread  in  a net- 
work from  one  end  of  the  building  to 
the  other,  and  from  top  to  bottom.  So 
with  the  innumerable  plumbing  pipes  in- 
creasingly in  evidence;  so  with  the  con- 
duits for  electric  lights;  so  with  the 
myriads  of  wires — telephones,  call  bells 
and  what  not — that  a few  years  since 
stretched  sprawling  over  every  part  of 
the  building,  unmindful  alike  of  tradi- 
tions from  the  past,  and  amenities  of  the 
present. 

But  these  are  sins  committed  during 
Dark  Ages  which  intervened  between 
McComb’s  day — a period  of  almost  clas- 
sic simplicity,  and  our  own — a day,  we 


trust,  of  renascent  reverence  for  the 
worthy  in  architecture.  We  can  hardly 
hope  to  approach  the  naivete,  but  it 
might  perhaps  be  well  if.  we  could  re- 
gain some  suggestion  of  the  child-like 
spirit  of  unabashed  enthusiasm  that  in- 
spired, back  in  1819,  this  gem  of  rhymed 
vers  libre : 

“And  on  our  City  Hall  a Justice  stands — 
A neater  form  was  never  made  of 
board — 

Holding  majestically  in  her  hands 

A pair  of  steelyards  and  a wooden 
sword. 

And  looking  down  with  complacent  civ- 
ility, 

Emblem  of  dignity  and  durability.” 


THE  CUPOLA,  AS  ORIGINALLY  EXECUTED. 
NOTE  McCOMB’S  SIGNATURE. 


WALTHAM  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  WALTHAM,  MASS. 

THE  PVBLIC  LIBRARY  AT  WALTHAM,  MASS. 

AND  ’ 

THE  CARTER  MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL  AT 
LANCASTER.  MASS. 

I_orin^  <S^  Inland,  Architects 
BY  MARTIN  MOWER 


These  two  buildings  by  Loring  and 
Leland  may  properly  be  considered 
together.  Interesting  in  design  and 
plan,  they  contrast  admirably  in  treat- 
ment, although  done  in  the  same  general 
style. 

The  library,  planned  with  the  help  of 
the  experience  of  the  librarian  to  give 
the  greatest  freedom  of  use  to  the  pub- 
lic with  least  cost  of  supervision  and  up- 
keep, is  Colonial  in  type,  built  of  brick 
and  limestone,  a story  and  a half  high. 
Good  placing  on  its  lot  and  a lift  on 
delicately  judged  grading  have  helped, 
however,  to  give  it  a sense  of  height ; this 
is  added  to  by  the  design  of  the  facade — a 
balance  of  two  wings  on  a slightly  ad- 
vanced middle  portion,  which  is  filled  for 
nearly  its  whole  width  by  a limestone 
pillared  portico  rising  the  full  height  of 
the  building.  The  eye  is  irresistibly 
swept  upward  by  the  pillars ; and  high 
arched  windows,  three  in  each  wing,  aid 
in  the  illusion  of  greater  vertical  meas- 


ure than  the  structure  possesses.  The 
ends  of  the  wings  have  each  a Palladian 
window  as  the  main  feature  of  well 
worked  out  problems,  slightly  differing 
in  that  one  includes  a basement  dooi 
and  the  other  merely  two  small  base- 
ment windows.  The  rear  of  the  build- 
ing is  clean  cut  and  business-like. 

Considered  in  detail,  the  exterior  gives 
ever  increasing  interest  on  to  delighted 
satisfaction.  The  mouldings,  cornice, 
balustrade,  and  portico  are  pleasing  from 
every  probable  point  of  view,  from  every 
possible  point,  it  may  be.  The  architects 
never  rested  satisfied  with  what  looked 
well  on  paper  in  elevation  or  thrown  up 
in  architectural  perspectives,  but  had  a 
quarter  scale  model  made  and  colored. 
The  curve  of  the  roof  on  the  portico, 
apparently  so  inevitable,  so  easily  swung 
in,  is  in  fact  the  outcome  of  a series  of 
deliberate,  delicate  experiments  to  de- 
termine the  precise  amount  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  a circle  which  would  ap- 
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pear,  seen  from  below,  as  a semicircle. 
The  front  entrance  is  charming  with 
its  interestingly  paneled  door  and  leaded 
light  surm.ounted  by  a delightful  bit  of 
bravura  in  the  boldly  curved  broken 
pediment  and  garlanded  flaming  urn. 
The  effect,  together  with  the  swinging 
arc  of  the  balustrade  crowned  portico 
and  its  columns,  creamy  pale  against  the 
darker  red,  brick  wall,  is  of  extreme  gra- 
ciousness, from  which  the  balancing 
curves  of  the  two  descending  sweeps 
of  steps  and  the  light  iron  railings,  lace- 
like against  the  sturdier  forms,  detract 
nothing. 

In  the  capitals  of  the  pillars  of  the 
portico,  the  lower  part  of  the  abacus 
block  seems  to  have  become  circular  in 
plan  leaving  a rather  thin,  rectangular 
slab  with  moulded  edges  to  receive  the 
load;  which  might  not  have  done  in  the 
days  when  columns  worked  harder. 

In  the  wings,  the  tall,  iron-balconied 
arched  windows  are  well  spaced  in  rela- 
tion to  the  areas  of  plain  brickwork,  and 
set  in  two  orders  of  brick  arch,  the  outer 
accented  by  keystone  and  skewlocks  in 
limestone,  which  although  relatively 
small  have  a great  deal  to  do  with  the 
enlivenment  of  the  front.  The  basement 
windows  and  two  small  ones  besides  the 
door  are  unobtrusive.  The  whole  is 
topped  off  by  a balustrade  kept  from 
dullness  by  interruptions  of  closed  pan- 
els. The  Palladian  windows  at  either 
end  section  are  well  handled;  and  a look 
of  being  well  knit  into  the  structure  is 
given  by  springing  an  elliptical  relieving 
arch  over  the  three  divisions  and  filling 
the  somewhat  sunken  spandrel  with 
bricklaying  of  a character  differing  from 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  wall  surface. 

The  section  on  the  west  containing  the 
children’s  door  is  most  competently  trim 
in  arr^  nrement  of  rectangular  spaces  of 
wall,  openings,  panel  cornice  and  string 
course , 

The  rectangular  window  openings  of 
the  rear  are  nicely  spaced  and  leave 
agreeable  enough  areas  of  brickwork, 
relieved  under  windows  by  plain  panels 
the  width  of  the  window  and  about  one- 
half  that  measure  deep,  contrived  by 
slightly  advancing  several  courses  of 
bricks. 


Iron  railings  of  steps,  portico,  edge 
and  balconies  are  crisp  and  simple.  Slen- 
der verticals  rise  to  a horizontal  border 
where  every  other  one  is  cut  cut,  leav- 
ing small  panels  for  pleasing  ovals. 
The  urn-shaped  knobs  of  iron  give  ac- 
cent to  top  of  rail  at  terminations  of 
stretches  of  rail.  The  panels  of  diagon- 
ally curving  lines  occurring  at  like  points 
are  not  so  happily  thought  out.  The  large 
balconies  of  the  Palladian  windows  of 
the  ends,  have  a vertical  oval  well  filled 
with  a “W”  opposite  the  middle  win- 
dows. 

A peculiarly  refreshing  quality  felt  in 
the  tonality  of  the  exterior  is  by  no 
means  fortuitous.  To  get  this  agreeable 
sensation  of  tone  in  the  brick  work  alone, 
no  less  than  four  elements  were  brought 
into  play ; value  contrast,  vibration  of 
color,  light  and  shade,  and  amount  of 
light  and  dark.  The  bricks  carefully 
chosen  are  of  two  kinds,  the  greater  num- 
ber being  in  variation  from  violet  red  to 
reddish  orange.  These  used  together 
give  a livelier  tint  than  could  be  got  by 
an  even  mixture  of  the  averaging  red. 
The  rest  of  the  bricks  are  darker,  in 
variation  of  olive  browns  and  greens. 
They  are  all  rough  enough  in  surface  to 
catch  light  and  shade.  These  bricks  are 
laid  English  bond,  headers  and  stretch- 
ers, with  joints  of  a pale  grey  rich  tex- 
tured cement  which  are  “struck”  to  give 
further  play  of  light  and  shade  over  the 
resulting  ridges.  The  stretchers  are  all 
of  the  red  bricks,  but  among  the  headers 
the  ends  of  the  dark  olive  green  and 
brown  bricks  are  used  at  intervals  vary- 
ing in  count  from  six  to  nine,  the  average 
being  seven.  With  all  this  care  there  is 
made  up  a mixture  of  visual  stimulants 
which  quickens  and  refreshes  the  eye 
whether  it  dwells  on  or  passes  over  the 
wall  spaces. 

At  the  east  and  west  ends  of  the  front 
a pleasing  variation  in  the  brickwork  is 
managed  by  bricks  laid  to  form  an  ellip- 
tical relieving  arch  with  a filling  in  the 
spandrels  of  headers  only,  among  which 
the  dark  bricks  occur  in  occult  harmony 
of  interspace.  An  average  distance  be- 
ing kept  between  the  variation  of  the  oc- 
currences. 

It  is  only  when  handled  by  well 
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trained  designers  that  these  variations 
become  agreeable  subtleties  and  not  af- 
fectations of  disorder. 

The  limestone  is  light  creamy  buff,  free 
from  muddy  or  dusty  quality.  Here  again 
extreme  care  was  taken,  no  risk  being 
run  with  descriptions  or  general  specifi- 
cations. An  agent  was  brought  on  from 
Indiana  to  Boston  to  see  what  would  be 
accepted  and  to  look  at  two  examples  of 
buildings,  both  of  limestone,  under  the 
same  specifications,  the  one  good  to  look 
at  and  the  other  cold. 

The  interior,  on  entering  from  the 
main  door  and  vestibule,  shows  itself  as 
a sunnily  lighted  T-shaped  hall,  with 
the  Delivery  Room  at  the  crossing.  The 
Fiction  Room,  and  the  Children’s  Room, 
separated  from  the  Delivery  Room  only 
by  large  panelled  clear  glass  screens,  oc- 
cupying each  an  arm,  respectively  to 
right  and  left ; and  the  exhibition  hall 
in  the  stem,  opening  clear,  but  for  an 
accentuation  of  narrowing  by  a slightly 
brought  forward  section  of  wall  with 
pilaster. 

Beyond,  at  the  end  of  the  Exhibition 
hall  entered  through  double  valved  leath- 


er-covered doors,  is  the  Reference  Room, 
parallel  with  the  arms  of  the  T.  At  the 
right  of  the  Exhibition  Hall,  and  open- 
ing into  it  by  a door  at  the  Delivery 
Room  end,  is  the  cataloguing  and  work 
room ; also  stair  descending  to  stacks. 
On  the  left  are  the  Children’s  Study,  the 
Librarian’s  private  office  and  various 
closets,  passages  and  stairways.  In  a 
mezzanine  story  and  lighted  from  the 
roof  there  is  a cozy  Trustees’  room  with 
its  collection  of  medical  books  not  open 
to  the  general  public. 

The  precise  arrangement  of  these 
rooms  is  shown  in  the  main  floor  plan. 
The  basemant  plan  shows  the  disposition 
of  the  stacks,  the  Study  room,  the  Lec- 
ture Hall  and  the  positions  of  the  boiler 
room,  various  store  rooms,  retiring 
rooms,  corridors,  stairways,  etc. 

Supervision  of  the  three  public  rooms 
most  needing  it,  is  clearly  to  be  managed 
with  utmost  economy  from  the  Delivery 
Desk.  A desk  between  the  Children’s 
Room  and  Study  gives  control  of  both. 
A third  desk  in  the  Reference  Room 
controls  that,  and  is  connected  by  a book 
lift  with  the  stacks  below. 


END  WINDOW  OF  FICTION  ROOM— WALTHAM  (MASS.) 
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The  Library  is  a model  of  compactness 
for  work  and  administration.  The  users 
on  entering,  turn,  as  usual  in  America, 
to  the  right.  The  space  between  vesti- 
bule door  and  desk  seems  narrow,  but 
was  so  called  for  by  the  staff.  The  user 
then  passes  on,  if  only  to  glance  at  the 
daily  newspapers  most  in  demand,  to  the 
racks  above  benches  against  wall  of  the 
Delivery  Room.  Readers  of  fiction  and 
such  books  of  reference  as  cook  books, 
nature  study,  and  the  like  find  the  door 
of  the  Fiction  Room  within  a few  steps. 
More  serious  readers  and  students  pass 
on  to  card  catalogue  and  magazine 
shelves  on  right  wall  of  Exhibition  Hall 
or  continue  on  through  doors  at  the  end 
to  the  Reference  Room.  This  room  is 
completely  cut  off  from  the  bustle  and 
chatter  of  the  entrance,  the  Children’s 
Room  and  the  Fiction  Room.  The  Chil- 
dren’s Room,  naturally  noisiest,  is  com- 
pletely shut  off  by  the  glass  screen  and 
has  its  separate  entrance.  The  Fiction 
Room,  in  which  much  exchange  of  low 
voiced  talk  and  much  moving  about  goes 
on,  is  practically  cut  off  by  the  glass 
screen. 


The  attendant  at  the  Delivery  Desk  is 
near  at  hand  to  offer  suggestions  to  those 
in  pursuit  of  entertainment  and  divert- 
ing knowledge  in  the  Fiction  Room,  to 
advise  the  inexperienced  in  the  use  of 
the  card  catalogue,  to  answer  questions 
of  the  examiners  of  the  exhibition  in  the 
cases  in  the  Exhibition  Hall ; and  mean- 
while have  an  eye  to  the  Exhibition  Hall, 
and  to  the  Fiction  Room,  and  Children’s 
Room,  through  the  glass  screens. 

In  time  of  rush  of  demand  for  books, 
workers  in  the  Cataloguing  Room  can 
be  summoned  and  in  a moment’s  time 
step  from  the  nearby  door  to  the  desk. 
In  case  of  shortage  of  hands  through  epi- 
demics of  sickness  in  winter  or  of  vaca- 
tions in  summer  the  Children’s  Room 
can  be  entirely  run  from  the  Delivery 
Desk  by  throwing  open  the  door  in  the 
glass  partition,  and  cutting  off  other  en- 
trances by  silk  cords.  The  stacks  be- 
neath the  Reference  Room  are  only  seven 
feet  in  stud,  which  makes  the  descend- 
ing stair  so  short  a flight  that  possibility 
of  promptness  in  delivery  of  books  is 
assured. 

Three  rooms,  the  Lecture  Hall,  with 
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its  outside  door,  the  Document  Room, 
and  the  Study  Room,  containing  the 
Public  Documents,  are  available  for  lec- 
tures, student’s  debates,  conferences,  etc., 
and  may  all  be  used  at  the  same  time, 
being  cut  off  from  each  other  and  from 
the  reading  rooms  as  far  as  noise  is  con- 
cerned. 

There  is  plenty  of  room  in  the  stacks 
and  cases  for  the  collection  of  books  to 
grow.  Filtered  air,  hot  or  cold,  can  be 
supplied  to  the  Lecture  and  Childrens’ 
Rooms.  The  circulation  of  air  between 
the  stacks  is  through  slots  along  the  edges 
of  the  floor  of  the  upper  tier  instead  of 
in  the  floor  along  the  bottom  of  the 
shelves,  allowing  dirt  to  fall  through  on 
books  below  as  in  the  old  way.  There  is 
a complete  system  of  inter-connecting 
telephones  throughout  the  building. 

The  architectural  features  of  the  in- 
terior are  well  turned  out  and  in  good 
style.  There  is  no  redundancy,  empti- 
ness or  ineptness.  There  has  been  no 
unintelligent  following  of  precedent. 
Noticeable  proof  of  this  is  in  the  slight 
increase  in  thickness  of  some  members. 


mouldings,  window  sashes  and  the  like, 
over  that  of  corresponding  parts  of  Colo- 
nial examples.  There  results  a sturdy 
look,  an  appearance  of  power,  of  resist- 
ance to  the  wear  and  tear  of  long  hours 
of  daily  public  use. 

In  the  small  marble-floored  vestibule 
some  neat  use  of  reeding  has  been  made 
about  the  door,  and  a simple  meander 
happily  inserted  among  the  mouldings  in 
the  cornice.  A finely  proportioned  door- 
way opens  on  the  main  axis  of  the  in- 
terior, which  is  lighted  from  above  by  a 
flattened  dome  in  the  Delivery  Room 
and  by  a skylight  filling  almost  the  en- 
tire ceiling  space  in  the  Exhibition  Hall. 
The  lights  are  of  amber  tinted  cathedral 
glass,  which  with  the  pale  yellow  tints 
of  the  walls  gives  the  noticeable  sunny 
quality  even  on  a dull  day  in  winter  to 
the  floods  of  light. 

The  flooring  in  the  Deliverv  Room  and 
Exhibition  Hall  is  of  grey  clouded,  yel- 
low-white marble,  and  in  the  pavement 
the  division  between  the  rooms  is  dif- 
ferentiated by  changes  in  the  size,  shape 
and  direction  of  the  laying  of  the  slabs. 
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and  by  dark  strips  or  bands  of 
verd-antique.  The  Children’s 
Room,  Fiction  Room  and  Ref- 
erence Room  are  well  lighted 
and  sunned  by  tall  windows, 
three  facing  south ; white  ceil- 
ings and  pale  tinted  walls  act- 
ing as  reflectors.  The  floors 
are  covered  with  a peculiarly 
grateful  shade  of  greyish 
green  linoleum,  being  a part  of 
the  last  lot  sent  over  from 
Germany,  purchased  before 
the  building  was  started  and 
held  in  storage  till  wanted. 

The  screens  of  clear  glass 
completely  filling  the  openings 
to  the  Fiction  and  Children’s 
Rooms  have  their  large  panels 
attractively  arranged  in  groups 
of  three.  In  the  Fiction  Room 
there  is  an  interesting  use  of 
blind  arch  of  wood  with  plas- 
ter intrados  over  the  small 
door  to  the  cataloguing  room. 
It  has  the  proportions  and 
mouldings  of  the  windows, 
and  serves  to  balance  the  one 
opposite.  The  use  of  the  Pal- 
ladian  motive  in  the  opening 
between  the  Children’s  Read- 
ing Room  and  Study  is  ingen- 
ious, especially  in  relation  to 
the  desk,  and  passages  at 
either  side.  The  black  marble 
mantel  in  the  larger  of  the  two 
rooms  is  very  good  in  propor- 
tion. 

The  interior  corner  vestibule 
giving  from  the  children’s  en- 
trance to  the  Children’s  Study 
is  an  entertaining,  if  a bit  un- 
graceful, working  out  of  the 
problems  of  draughts,  super- 
vision and  moulding,  a semi- 
privacy for  the  entrance  to 
Librarian’s  office  door. 

The  laurel  moulding  on  the 
ceiling  of  the  Reference 
Room  is  most  acceptable,  and 
so  is  the  Colonial  motive  in 
the  cornices  of  the  Children’s 
Room  and  Study  and  the  Fic- 
tion Room.  A touch  of  grace- 
ful humor  is  given  in  the  use 
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of  the  watch-faced  clock  with  its  gar- 
land over  the  door  of  the  Exhibition 
Room  to  the  Reference  Room, 

The  arrangements  for  artificial  lighting, 
heating,  and  ventilation  are  thoroughly 
well  contrived,  and  sources  of  intense  sat- 
isfaction to  the  staff.  Unsightliness  has 
been  avoided  and  dirt  gathering  tenden- 
cies counter  checked. 

The  electric  light  fixtures  are  in  dulled 
gold.  In  the  Delivery  Room  there  are 
cylindrical  lanterns,  with  cylinder  glass 
protecting  the  light.  In  the  metal  lead 
lines  of  the  bowls  of  the  larger  indirect 
lights  in  the  Reference  Room  one  feels  a 
contrary  motion  and  breaking  up  of 
areas  into  odd  shapes  brought  about  by 
the  applied  features.  The  smaller  lamps 
have  free  hanging  festoons  of  graded 
strings  of  little  gilded  balls,  much  better 
in  effect. 

The  polished  mahogany  furniture  is 
everywhere  agreeable  to  the  eye,  par- 
ticularly the  movable  bulletin  boards 
with  ornaments  of  carved  pineapples. 
Throughout  the  building  one  is  struck 
with  the  excellence  of  material  and  work- 
manship. 

In  the  choice  of  colors  for  the  tone 
schemes  for  the  interior,  the  architects 
again  show  their  discretion,  taking  as 
their  greatest  range  never  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  spectrum.  The  chrome 
chord  is  orange,  orange  yellow,  yellow, 
yellow  green,  green ; but  so  reduced  in 
intensity  as  only  to  be  recognized  in 
their  subdued,  but  never  dull  or  muddy 
tones,  as  cream,  mahogany,  verd-antique, 
pale  sage,  Roman  gold,  and  the  like. 
The  large  areas  of  wall,  pilasters, 
ceiling,  are  in  the  higher  values  of 
the  pale  yellow  and  orange  yellows,  giv- 
ing ample  diffusion  of  pleasantly  tem- 
pered light.  Against  these  clean,  pale 
tones,  the  dark  clear  orange  brown  of 
the  mahogany  comes  out  with  much 
freshness  of  contrast.  The  linoleum 
flooring  of  most  of  the  rooms,  the  lines 
of  verd-antique  in  pavement,  and  the 
inconspicuous  pale  window  shades  give 
the  green  notes  of  the  chord,  which 
holds  throughout  a common  note  of  yel- 
low, and  herein  lies  the  secret  of  one 
element  of  the  harmony  of  tone  over  the 
whole  main  floor. 

The  grounds  slope  away  at  the  rear  of 
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the  Library  to  give  light  to  the  stacks  and  The  plan  comprises  in  general  two 
are  graded  for  automobile  service.  The  long  one-story  wings  of  wards,  flanking 
design  of  the  iron  supports  in  the  lanterns  a middle  portion  of  two  stories  and  base- 
in  front  at  each  side  of  the  top  of  the  ment,  having  on  the  ground  floor  a diet 


steps  to  the  sidewalk  is  not  entirely  hap- 
pily conceived.  The  less  pleasing  motive 
of  the  stair  rail  has  been  taken  and  de- 
veloped into  a four-sided  open  work  up- 
right in  which  there  is  confusion  to  the 
eye  as  the  sides  are  seen  through  one 
another.  Pointed  evergreens  are  grouped 
with  good  effect  in  places  against  the 
walls  and  some  shrubbery  is  already  set 
out.  A board  box  hedge  waist  high 
would  be  a charming  but  probably  im- 
practical addition. 

Last,  and  by  no  means  least,  the  Li- 
brary was  completed  well  within  the  ap- 
propriation. 

The  Carter  Memorial  Hospital  at  Lan- 
caster, Massachusetts,  is  planned  for  tu- 
berculosis patients,  and  the  technical  so- 
lutions of  the  problems  of  supplying  the 
prime  necessities,  fresh  air,  sun,  and  an- 

kitchen,  a refectory,  a sun  room,  and 
sundry  lesser  features,  and,  above,  three 
private  rooms  with  bath,  and  a nurses’ 
bath.  An  office  for  the  physicians  and  a 
visitors’  room  occupy  each  a small  wing 
respectively  to  right  and  left.  Seen  from 
the  outside  the  hospital  is  reminiscent  of 
Georgian,  with  its  central  pavilion  with 
symmetrically  arranged  long  wings,  in 
red  brick,  and  wood,  painted  white.  The 
forms  of  wooden  construction  are  made 
evident  whenever  wood  is  employed. 

The  central  pavilion  has  in  front  a 
two-storied  porch  roofed  in  by  the  pro- 
jection of  the  gable,  and  enclosed  on  the 
ground  floor  by  filling  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  pillars  with  broad,  arched  win- 
dows. The  arches  of  these  windows  are 
repeated  by  the  little  semi-circle  of  the 
window  in  the  gable  and  again  bv  the 

tiseptic  conditions,  are  quite  evident  in  arches  over  the  fanlights  of  the  balanc- 
the  accompanying  reproductions  from  ing  doors  of  the  two  small  back  wings, 
drawings  and  photographs.  These  wings  are  advanced  beyond  the 
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long  wings  almost  into  the  plane  of  the 
front  of  the  central  pavilion.  They  have 
around  these  tops  a light  wooden  rail  of 
rectangular  posts  with  a filling  of  slender 
diagonal  cross  bars  in  the  panels  between 
the  posts  and  the  top  and  bottom  rails. 
The  railing  is  repeated  on  the  upper 
porch.  There  is  a plainly  paneled  wood- 
en parapet  on  the  front  of  the  long  wings. 
This  completes  the  sober  ornamentation 
of  the  building.  The  effect  is  neverthe- 
less light  and  cheerful. 

One  is  left  in  no  doubt  as  to  an  eco- 
nomic or  hygienic  reason  for  every  fea- 
ture in  the  construction.  The  wide  door 
windows  opening  on  the  broad  porches 
allow  the  patients  to  be  wheeled  out  in 
their  beds  for  the  fresh  air  cure,  in  any 
but  the  worst  weather.  The  glazed  lower 
porch  of  the  middle  portion  allows  of 
sheltered  sun  treatment.  The  unusual 
row  of  small  windows  just  above  the 
roofs  of  the  porches  of  the  long  wing  is 
cleverly  managed  to  admit  sun  to  the 
wards  from  which  it  is  otherwise  cut  off 
by  the  necessary  porch  roofs.  Every  room 
has  a cross  draught. 


There  are  in  each  wing  three  wards 
and  two  larger  rooms  intended  for  pa- 
tients in  the  more  advanced  stages  of  the 
disease. 

The  mouldings,  electric  light  fixtures 
and  the  like,  are  designed  to  catch  as 
little  dirt  as  possible,  and  to  make  its  re- 
moval easy.  This  is  especially  notice- 
able around  the  fireplace,  over  which  is 
the  memorial  tablet. 

The  radiators  have  a very  useful  con- 
trivance by  which  fresh  air  from  out  of 
doors  may  be  admitted  to  be  warmed  and 
distributed  or  cut  off  on  very  cold  days 
to  allow  of  reheating  of  air  from  the 
rooms. 

The  furniture,  beds,  bed  tables,  metal 
lockers,  bedside  chairs,  bureaus,  etc.,  are 
sanitary  in  type  but  agreeable  in  their 
spotlessness.  In  the  Sun  Room  there 
are  pillar-legged  tables  and  spindle- 
backed  wooden  seated  chairs  of  good 
Colonial  design. 

The  interior,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
photographs,  is  light  and  pleasant.  The 
Sun  Room  indeed  is  quite  uncommonly 
cheerful. 
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Gothic  architecture  is  a subject  of 
universal  and  perennial  interest. 
No  other  style  exercises  so  potent 
a fascination  upon  the  layman  and  the 
tourist,  the  architect  and  the  painter,  the 
ecclesiologist  and  the  student  of  history ; 
upon  men  and  women  of  every  rank  and 
occupation.  The  cold  perfection  and  final- 
ity of  Greek  art,  the  imperial  grandeur 
of  the  Roman,  the  internal  splendor  of  the 
basilican  and  Byzantine  churches  and 
baptisteries,  the  exquisite  decoration  and 
the  sensuous  beauty  of  the  monuments  of 
the  Renaissance — all  have  their  partisans ; 
but  for  every  one  of  these  there  are  ten 
who  read,  study  and  wax  enthusiastic 
over  the  monuments  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture. The  outpouring  of  books  on  these 
monuments  shows  no  sign  of  dwindling; 
the  English  are  especially  prolific  of  such 
works,  mainly  designed  for  a highly  intel- 
ligent and  discriminating  non-profession- 
al public,  and  Americans,  though  remote 
from  the  monuments  of  that  art,  have 
produced  works  of  the  same  class  quite 
worthy  to  stand  with  the  best  of  the  Eng- 
lish productions. 

A bibliography  of  Gothic  architecture 
would  cover  many  pages.  There  are  in 
the  Avery  Library  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity much  over  a thousand  titles  of  works 
dealing  with  this  subject  in  French,  Eng- 
lish and  German.  Any  review  of  the 
criticism  of  Gothic  architecture  within 
the  compass  of  two  or  three  magazine 
articles  must  necessarily  confine  itself  to 
a very  few  typical  works,  fairly  repre- 
sentative, each  of  a class,  in  the  great 
body  of  such  literature. 

I beg  my  patient  reader  to  note  this 
disclaimer  of  comprehensive  and  exhaus- 
tive treatment.  Pray  let  him  not,  at  the 
end  of  this  article,  fling  at  the  devoted 
author  the  complaint  that  such  and  such  a 
learned  writer  on  Gothic  architecture  has 


not  received  the  tribute  even  of  casual 
mention.  Should  he  indulge  in  this  fling, 
I should  have  to  content  myself  with  the 
old  plea  of  confession  and  avoidance,  or  a 
non  volo  contendere. 

II. 

In  order  to  understand  both  this  archi- 
tecture and  its  treatment  by  the  literary 
critics,  it  is  proper  to  inquire  into  the  rea- 
sons for  its  extraordinary  popularity. 
Some  of  them  lie  on  the  surface.  The 
number,  size  and  splendor  of  the  monu- 
ments themselves  are  such  as  to  impress 
even  the  most  casual  traveler.  The  ma- 
jority of  these  monuments,  moreover,  are 
not  only  conspicuous  by  their  situation, 
the  loftiness  of  their  dominating  spires, 
and  their  impressive  dimensions,  but  they 
are  also  the  most  public  of  all  buildings, 
open  to  every  comer  seven  days  in  every 
week.  They  still  serve  their  original  pur- 
pose— the  worship  of  God,  and  the  maj- 
esty and  beauty  of  ancient  rituals  blend 
with  the  splendors  of  their  architecture 
to  produce  a profound  emotional  impres- 
sion. Behind  and  above  all  these  influ- 
ences is  the  intrinsic  esthetic  appeal  of 
the  buildings  themselves,  with  their  “long 
drawn  aisles  and  fretted  vaults,”  their 
storied  glass  and  naive  sculptures.  For 
many  souls  also  their  antiquity,  their  re- 
ligious and  historic  associations,  the  part 
they  have  played  in  the  great  movements 
out  of  which  our  modern  civilization  has 
grown,  mingle  their  appeal  with  that  of 
the  material  and  visible  structure. 

There  are,  moreover,  in  the  architec- 
ture we  call  Gothic,  two  qualities  in  which 
it  surpasses  all  other  styles — mystery  and 
variety.  In  the  monuments  of  classic  an- 
tiquity and  of  the  Renaissance  there  is 
majesty,  beauty  of  detail,  color  and  deco- 
ration, splendid  sculpture  and  the  glamour 
of  religious  and  historic  associations  ; but 
they  lack  mystery.  They  explain  them- 
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selves,  as  it  were,  on  first  view.  The 
Parthenon  in  its  simplicity  of  plan  and 
organism  is  final,  complete,  obvious,  self- 
contained.  The  Pantheon  is  superb  in  its 
ineffable  majesty,  but  its  system,  also, 
is  devoid  of  complexity.  So  is  that  of  the 
basilicas,  and  even,  though  in  less  de- 
gree, that  of  St.  Paul’s  in  London,  or  St. 
Peter’s  at  Rome.  A palace  like  the 
Louvre  or  the  Vatican  is,  indeed,  vastly 
complex;  but  every  one  of  its  parts — all 
that  is  visible  at  any  one  time — is  obvious 
and  self-explanatory.  Not  so  the  Gothic 
cathedrals ! The  pattern  of  the  plan  may 
appear  simple  on  paper,  but  the  building 
itself  is  a vast  and  fascinating  marvel  of 
complex  parts.  Piers  round  and  clus- 
tered, arches  wide  and  narrow,  perplexing 
intricacies  of  tracery,  soaring  vaults, 
pointed  pinnacles  and  flying  arches  con- 
stitute a colossal  organism  in  which  one 
feels  that  each  part  has  its  function;  but 
the  parts  are  so  many  and  so  various  that 
the  layman  is  at  once  fascinated  and  filled 
with  wonder.  What  is  the  meaning  of 
this  bewildering  marvel  of  construction? 
what  is  its  recondite  symbolism  ? how  did 
such  buildings  come  into  being  and  why 
are  they  so  different  from  all  other 
kinds? — questions  like  these  arise  more 
or  less  consciously  in  every  thinking  mind 
upon  the  contemplation  of  Notre  Dame* 
or  Reims  or  Amiens  or  Canterbury  Cathe- 
dral or  Westminster  Abbey.  Hence  the 
multitude  of  works  to  explain  the  mys- 
tery, proportionate  to  the  number  of  those 
who,  having  felt  it,  desire  to  fathom  its 
secret.  Indeed,  it  was  in  answer  to  the 
actual  host  of  inquirers  and  inquiries  en- 
countered in  his  official  duties  that  a dis- 
tinguished prelate  of  the  Anglican 
Church  published  last  year  a charming 
little  volume  entitled  “The  Secret  of  a 
Great  Cathedral.”** 

The  second  of  these  less  obvious  rea- 
sons for  the  popular  interest  in  Gothic 
architecture  is  its  endless  variety.  In  any 
one  cathedral  or  parish  church  it  is  often 
difficult  to  find  two  parts  exactly  alike, 

*In  these  papers  the  name  Notre  Dame  without  any 
local  or  qualifying  designation  shall  be  understood 
as  referring  to  the  Cathedral  of  Paris. 

**The  Secret  of  a Great  Cathedral.  By  the  Dean 
of  Worcester.  London,  1914. 


even  of  those  that  serve  precisely  simi- 
lar functions.  Rarely,  if  ever,  are  two 
west  towers  identical  in  design.  Capi- 
tals are  endlessly  varied;  vault-bosses, 
shaftings,  window  traceries  present  an 
ever  changing  manifoldness  of  detail. 
The  importance  of  this  principle  of  vari- 
ation in  enhancing  the  charm  and  mystery 
of  Gothic  buildings  has  long  been  recog- 
nized; but  it  has  been  reserved  for  an 
American  to  penetrate  deeper  than  any 
one  else  into  the  subtleties  of  the  mediaeval 
applications  of  the  principle.  The  re- 
searches of  Professor  W.  H.  Goodyear 
of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  Museum,  be- 
ginning in  1870  at  Pisa,  and  prosecuted 
at  intervals  through  more  than  forty 
years  among  the  Romanesque  and  Gothic 
churches  of  France  and  Italy,*  have  re- 
vealed an  extraordinary  system  of  care- 
fully ordered  deviations  from  mechanical 
regularity.  Curves  and  bends  in  appar- 
ently straight  lines,  variations  of  spac- 
ing, dimension  and  height  in  piers  and 
arches,  and  numerous  other  subtle  irregu- 
larities, are  now  found  to  play  an  im- 
portant though  hitherto  unsuspected 
part,  in  producing  the  impression  of  life 
and  mystery  in  many  a church  and  cathe- 
dral. The  Renaissance  appears  to  have 
put  an  end  to  these  practices. 

The  symbolism  of  the  Gothic  monu- 
ments possesses  a strong  fascination  for 
many  minds,  both  of  readers  and  writers. 
Some  of  the  latter  have  been  so  carried 
away  with  this  aspect  of  the  style  that 
they  have  tried  to  impute  recondite  eso- 
teric meanings  to  every  detail  and  fea- 
ture, making  of  Gothic  architecture  a 
mystic  science  instead  of  the  very  prac- 
tical and  reasoned  art  which  it  mostly 
was.  They  doubtless  carry  it  too  far  in 
some  cases,  for  it  is  easy  to  read  into  al- 
most any  monument  mystic  and  symbolic 
meanings  which  never  entered  the  minds 
of  its  designers.  The  extreme  symbolical 
interpretation  of  Scripture  by  the  early 
Christian  Fathers  and  by  some  modern 
sects  offers  a parallel  in  exegesis  to  the 

*See  Architectural  Record,  1896,  Vol.  VI,  Nos.  1 and 
2;  1897,  Vol.  VI,  Nos.  3 and  4;  Vol.  VII,  Nos.  1 and  2: 
1898,  Vol.  VII,  No.  3;  Vol.  VIII,  No.  2;  1899,  Vol.  VIII, 
No.  3,  Vol.  IX,  No.  1;  1904,  Vol.  XVI,  Nos.  2,  5,  6;  1905, 
Vol.  XVII,  No.  1.  .... 


FIG.  2.  CANTERBURY  CATHE- 
DRAL, FROM  THE  SOUTHWEST. 


FIG.  3.  AMIENS  CATHE- 
DRAL, FROM  THE  WEST. 
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extravagance  of  some  interpretations  of 
Gothic  design.*  Nevertheless  we  know 
that  the  typical  Gothic  cathedrals,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  12th  to  the  14th  cen- 
turies in  France,  were  veritable  Bibles  in 
stone  and  glass.  In  an  age  when  only 
the  “clerics”  could  read  and  write,  the 
histories  and  allegories  of  Scripture,  the 
lives  of  the  saints,  and  the  great  dogmas 
of  the  faith  could  be  taught  to  the  mul- 
titude only  by  word  of  mouth  or  by  pic- 
tures and  sculptures,  and  these  were  mul- 
tiplied in  the  churches  and  cathedrals  for 
the  instruction  of  the  worshippers  as  well 
as  for  the  adornment  of  the  edifice.  The 
hundreds  of  grotesques  were  not  mere 
humorous  fancies,  but  symbols  of  virtues 
and  vices,  according  to  an  organized  sys- 
tem or  language  of  symbolic  representa- 
tion, and  also,  no  doubt,  in  many  cases, 
talismans  to  charm  away  those  evil  in- 
fluences with  which  the  naive  supersti- 
tions of  the  times  people  the  circumam- 
bient air.**  Professor  Moore  has  con- 
cisely and  admirably  set  forth  this  aspect 
of  Gothic  art  on  page  28  of  his  excellent 
Development  and  Character  of  Gothic 
Architecture  in  these  words ; “Finally,  it 
should  be  considered  that  the  Gothic  edi- 
fice ^ ^ ppg  ^ .^^g^  open  page 

whereon  were  written,  in  imagery  which 
the  most  illiterate  can  read,  the  legends 
and  traditions  of  the  mediaeval  faith. 
These  legends  and  traditions  * * * ap- 
pealed to  the  warmest  sympathies  and 
quickened  the  highest  aspirations  of  the 
people,  and  filled  them  with  devotion  to 
the  fabric,  which  they  sought  to  make,  at 
whatever  cost  of  labor  and  of  treasure,  a 
fitting  expression  of  their  beliefs  and 
hopes.” 

Whatever  the  motives  and  influences 
which  led  to  this  wealth  of  representa- 
tive art,  the  result  is  deeply  impressive, 
even  to  the  sophisticated  modern  mind. 
To  the  purely  esthetic  appeal  of  the  medi- 

*I  know  of  a much  admired  Soldiers’  Monument  for 
which  the  architect  invented,  after  its  completion, 
a most  beautiful  and  appealing  symbolism  in  ex- 
planation of  its  design.  In  this  connection  it  may  be 
pertinent  to  quote  the  familiar  traditional  jingle  ex- 
plaining the  design  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  dating 
from  several  centuries  after  its  completion: 

“As  many  days  as  in  one  year  there  be. 

So  many  windows  in  this  church  we  see; 

As  many  marble  pillars  here  appear 

As  there  are  hours  throughout  the  fleeting  year; 

As  many  gates  as  moons  one  year  does  view, 

Strange  tale  to  tell,  yet  not  more  strange  than  true.” 

**Cqnsult  the  article  “Bestiaire”  in  V.-le-Duc’s 
“Dictionnaire  raisonne. 


seval  cathedrals  it  adds  an  element  which 
ministers  powerfully  to  their  solemnity 
and  conduces  to  the  spirit  of  worship. 
This  impression  was  felt  as  keenly  in  the 
Middle  Ages  as  the  Greeks  of  old  felt  the 
majesty  of  the  Phidian  Zeus  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Olympia,  or  as  Paul  the  Silentiary 
felt  the  overwhelming  majesty  and  beauty 
of  Hagia  Sophia.  The  Abbot  Suger,  who 
built  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis  (begun  in 
1140),  has  recorded  the  emotions  aroused 
in  him  by  his  completed  masterpiece,  in 
an  ecstatic  passage  from  which  I quote 
a sentence : “I  seem  to  find  myself  under 
some  clime  foreign  to  this  world,  situated 
neither  wholly  on  this  vile  earth  nor  yet 
wholly  in  the  pure  heavens,  but  lifted 
up  by  the  grace  of  God  from  this  lower 
to  that  higher  realm.”  The  “many-col- 
ored splendor  as  of  gems”  has  vanished 
from  St.  Denis  and  from  all  other  old 
churches,  as  from  the  Grecian  ruins,  and 
we  cannot  guess  what  the  effect  of  the 
original  mediaeval  painting  and  glass 
would  be  upon  the  more  sober  color- 
sense  of  our  time.  But  despite  this  loss, 
the  Gothic  cathedral  as  a place  of  wor- 
ship still  has  a marvelous  power  to  lure 
the^  soul  away  from  earthly  cares  and 
fill  it  with  the  spirit  of  devotion.  No  one 
can  attend  a full  choral  service  in  an  Eng- 
lish cathedral,  or  a grand  high  mass  in 
Notre  Dame  or  Chartres,  without  experi- 
encing the  stirring  of  his  profoundest 
emotions,  both  esthetic  and  spiritual. 
Certainly  one  who  can  undergo  those  in- 
fluences unmoved  must  be  impervious 
alike  to  the  esthetic  and  the  spiritual  ap- 
peal. Mr.  A.  K.  Porter,  whose  two  vol- 
umes on  Medieval  Architecture^  are  a 
storehouse  of  historical  research  and  de- 
tailed information,  after  quoting  the  pas- 
sage, from  Sugre  from  which  an  ex- 
cerpt was  given  above,  expresses  with 
eloquence  this  quality  in  the  Gothic 
monuments : “It  is  this  peculiar  quality 
which  for  lack  of  a better  term  we  may 
call  emotional  power,  that  separates 
Gothic  from  all  other  architectures  and 
raises  it  to  the  supreme  height.  The  Par- 
thenon is  more  faultless  in  taste,  more 
harmonious  in  ensemble,  more  perfect  in 
technique ; Hagia  Sophia  is  as  vast  in  di- 

*“Medieval  Architecture,  Its  Origins  and  Develon- 
ment.’’  2 vols.;  The  Baker  and  Taylor  Company: 
New  York,  1909. 
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mension  and  as  warm  in  color.  But  the 
Gothic  cathedral  alone  possesses  the 
power  to  lift  the  mind  entirely  from  the 
cares  and  thoughts  of  the  world,  * * * 
to  call  forth  within  the  soul  a more  than 
mortal  joy.  * * 

Doubtless  many  elements  contribute  to 
this  impressive  solemnity.  The  Gothic 
cathedrals  were  evolved,  alike  in  their 
structural  system  and  in  all  their  parts, 
purely  for  the  service  of  religion.  The 
style  is  primarily  an  ecclesiastical  style. 
The  secular  monuments  of  the  Gothic 
period  either,  like  the  feudal  castles,  be- 
long to  and  constitute  a style  apart,  or 
they  derive  their  entire  architectural  char- 
acter from  the  ecclesiastical  Gothic,  as 
in  the  Palais  de  Justice  at  Rouen,  or  the 
town  halls  of  Belgium,  employing  pointed 
arches,  ribbed  vaults,  pinnacles,  gargoyles, 
tracery,  tabernacles  and  gables  as  nearly 
as  possible  like  those  of  contemporaneous 
churches.  The  style  grew  up  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  church,  under  the  hands  of 
churchmen ; it  was  a religious  art.  All 
the  symbolism,  the  sculpture  and  the 
stained  glass  of  these  churches  was  in- 
tended to  conduce  to  the  spirit  of  wor- 
ship. But  apart  from  these  factors — 
which,  after  all,  one  must  recognize  as 
existent  in  a high  degree  also  in  St. 
Mark’s  at  Venice,  in  Hagia  Sophia  at 
Constantinople,  and  in  other  non-Gothic 
churches — there  is  one  element  peculiar 
to  the  Gothic  cathedrals  and  to  no  other 
style.  This  is  the  exaggeration  of  one  or 
sometimes  of  two  dimensions  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  third.  Either  length,  as  in 
the  English  cathedrals,  or  height,  as  in 
the  French,  was  made  completely  domi- 
nant at  the  expense  of  breadth.  It  is 
the  seemingly  interminable  length  of 
Durham,  Canterbury,  Winchester  and 
Ely,  emphasized  by  their  relative  nar- 
rowness and  by  the  nearly  central  break 
of  the  transept-crossing  and  lantern,  that 
most  immediately  impresses  the  visitor  to 
those  shrines.  It  is  the  loftiness  of 
Amiens,  Beauvais,  Cologne,  even  of 
Notre  Dame  and  Chartres,  that  chiefly 
imparts  to  them  their  extraordinary  maj- 
esty of  internal  effect.  The  Sainte 
Chapelle  at  Paris  is  nearly  as  high  as  it 
is  long ; it  would  certainly  lose  three-quar- 

tOp.  cit.,  Vol.  II,  253. 


ters  of  its  impressiveness  if  it  were  but 
half  as  high.  The  majesty  of  spacious- 
ness, which  one  feels  in  vast  interiors  like 
the  Pantheon  and  Hagia  Sophia,  was 
wholly  foreign  to  the  tastes  and  purposes 
of  the  Gothic  builders.  The  long  and 
relatively  narrow  nave  leads  the  view  and 
directs  the  attention  to  the  altar  and  the 
mysteries  of  the  solemn  ritual  in  the  sanc- 
tuary. The  nave  of  Cologne  cathedral 
is  but  little  more  than  half  as  wide  as 
that  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  although  of 
almost  exactly  the  same  height.  But  in 
Cologne,  the  gaze  can  wander  only  heav- 
enward from  the  high  altar,  while  in  the 
Pontifical  basilica  th^e  entire  architecture 
seems  designed  to  lead  the  eye  and  mind 
up  and  into  the  magnificent  dome,  under 
which  the  huge  baldachino  cuts  off  all 
view  of  the  altar,  and  the  gaze  when  not 
lifted  to  the  dome,  wanders  from  side  to 
side  in  the  vast  expanse  of  the  rotunda 
and  nave.  The  length  and  loftiness  of 
the  Gothic  cathedrals  contribute  mightily 
to  the  solemn  impressiveness  of  their 
interiors. 

For  those  who  are  not  mere  tourists, 
and  whose  interest  in  Gothic  architecture 
is  more  than  a casual  and  superficial 
fancy,  there  is  a fascination  in  seeking 
out,  studying  and  verifying  the  construc- 
tive logic  which  dominated  the  develop- 
ment of  the  style,  especially  in  France. 
Ever  since  Viollet-le-Duc  first  expounded 
in  his  Dictionnaire  raisonne  this  funda- 
mental logic,  and  made  clear  the  extent 
to  which  the  evolution  of  French  Gothic 
forms  and  details  had  been  controlled  by 
cool  reasoning  applied  to  structural  re- 
quirements, this  quality  of  logic  in  de- 
sign has  engaged  the  studious  attention  of 
critics,  especially  of  Americans.  To  some 
of  these,  indeed,  French  Gothic  architec- 
ture seems  to  present  itself  as  less  an  art 
than  a science ; the  considerations  of  pure 
form,  of  fancy  and  invention,  of  symbol- 
ism, ritual,  and  even  esthetic  logic  as  dis- 
tinguished from  structural  logic,  receive 
scant  consideration  at  their  hands,  and 
their  criticism  is  thus  restricted  to  a nar- 
row field.  Such  a conception  fails  to 
present  an  adequately  broad  and  com- 
plete picture  of  Gothic  architecture,  and 
sometimes  leads  to  forced  and  erroneous 
conclusions. 
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III. 

Having  thus  briefly  outlined  the  factors 
which  in  the  Gothic  architecture  itself 
contribute  most  powerfully  to  the  popu- 
larity of  the  style,  let  me  now  direct  at- 
tention to  the  literature,  descriptive  and 
critical,  which  first  aroused,  and  has  since 
ministered  to,  this  popular  interest.  It 
seems  at  first  sight  incredible  that  this 
interest  had  its  beginnings  only  a century 
ago,  in  a persistent  polemic  waged  in  its 
behalf  by  a few  enthusiasts;  such,  how- 
ever, is  the  case.  In  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury Gothic  architecture  was  quite  gen- 
erally decried  as  barbarous  and  inartistic, 
even  by  cultivated  people.  The  great  in- 
tellectual movement  of  the  Renaissance, 
ushering  in  new  ways  of  thinking  and 
new  ideals,  had  broken  down  the  mediae- 
val domination  of  the  church  over  pri- 
vate thought  and  life,  and  had  made  fash- 
ionable the  cult  of  antique  art.  The  world 
of  art  and  culture  was  too  narrow  in  its 
tastes  and  habits  to  feel  enthusiasm  at  one 
and  the  same  time  for  the  extinct  Gothic 
style,  with  all  its  mediaeval  and  ecclesias- 
tical associations,  and  for  the  neo-classic 
art  which  was  multiplying  its  master- 
pieces of  architecture,  painting  and  sculp- 
ture throughout  Europe  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries.  In  Italy  the 
Gothic  style  was  called,  disparagingly, 
the  maniera  Tedesca — the  German  man- 
ner. Even  Michel  Angelo,  who  was  great 
enough  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  cer- 
tain Gothic  buildings,  taunted  Antonio 
da  San  Gallo  (whom  he  hated),  with 
designing  his  model  for  St.  Peter’s  with 
“too  manv  small  and  petty  parts  and 
wreaths  of  columns,  after  the  ‘German’ 
manner.”  In  the  seventeenth  and  eight- 
eenth centuries  it  became  similarly  the 
fashion  in  England  to  decry  the  Gothic 
style  as  barbarous,  antiquated,  without 
rules  or  “orders.”  The  disparaging  name 
of  “Gothic”  has  come  down  to  us  from 
that  undiscerning  and  uncritical  age.  It 
was  not  until  the  nascent  spirit  of  archeo- 
logical investigation  had,  near  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  begun  to  turn 
men’s  attention  to  the  historic  monuments 
of  their  own  land  in  England,  France  and 
Germany,  that  here  and  there  a spark  of 
enthusiasm  was  kindled  for  the  monu- 
ments of  mediaeval  art.  Professor  Moore, 


in  his  Development  of  Gothic  Architec- 
ture, has  briefly  and  effectively  sketched 
the  beginnings  of  this  new  interest  ;*  an 
interest,  it  must  be  confessed,  intellectual 
and  literary  rather  than  artistic.  In  the 
larger  architectural  libraries  one  may 
consult  copies  of  the  books  he  enumerates ; 
Carter’s  The  Ancient  Architecture  of 
England,  and  Collection  of  Ancient 
Buildings  in  England,  published  at  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century;  Britton’s 
Architectural  Antiquities  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  Cathedral  Antiquities  of  Great 
Britain,  published  early  in  the  nineteenth ; 
the  various  works  of  the  elder  Pugin,  and 
others  not  mentioned  by  Moore.  In 
France  the  monumental  series  of  folios 
of  Baron  Taylor  and  M.  Nodier,  the 
Voyage  Pittoresque  de  la  France,  begun 
as  early  as  1810  and  continued  for  fifty 
years,  prepared  the  way  for  the  French 
awakening  in  behalf  of  the  despised  ar- 
chitecture of  the  Middle  Ages.  But,  as 
Professor  Moore  points  out,  these  early 
works  were  for  the  most  part  singularly 
uncritical,  directing  attention  to  details 
rather  than  fundamental  principles.  It 
was  Rickman  who  first,  in  his  Attempt 
to  Discriminate  the  Styles  of  Architec- 
ture in  England  (1817),  laid  the  founda- 
tions for  a critical  study  of  the  historic 
development  of  the  successive  phases  of 
Gothic  architecture  in  England,  by  his 
division  of  its  history  into  the  Norman, 
Early  English,  Decorated  and  Perpendic- 
ular periods  and  styles.  But  like  all  the 
other  early  writers  he  treats  of  forms  and 
details,  not  of  organic  principles.  It  was 
not  until  1835  that  the  earliest  recogni- 
tion of  the  structural  evolution  of  the 
style  appeared  in  Willis’  Remarks  on  the 
Architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages;  and  it 
was  he  who  first,  among  writers  in  Eng- 
lish at  least,  in  his  historic  Essay  on 
Vaulting  (1842),  expounded  the  struc- 
tural development  of  Gothic  vaulting  and 
its  fundamental  importance  in  any  analy- 
sis of  the  style.  These  and  other  works 
of  a more  popular  character  served  to 
generate  a fashionable  interest  in  Gothic 
architecture  among  the  educated  and  lit- 
erary classes.  After  the  middle  of  the 
century  such  works  as  Brandon’s  Analysis 
of  Gothic  Architecture,  Sharpe’s  Paral- 

*Op.  cit.,  pp.  3-7. 
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FIG.  6.  BEVERLEY  MINSTER,  FROM  THE  SOUTHWEST,  EMPHASIS  OF  LENGTH. 


lels  and  The  Seven  Styles,  Parker’s  Glos- 
sary, Fergusson’s  Handbook  of  Archi- 
tecture and  his  History  of  Architecture 
in  All  Countries,  and  Ruskin’s  Seven 
Lamps  of  Architecture  and  Stones  of 
Venice,  besides  other  less  important 
works,  converted  the  fashion  into  a gen- 
uine popular  interest,  based  on  a better 
understanding  of  principles,  though  the 
emphasis  was  still  placed  too  much  on 
forms  and  details. 

IV. 

During  the  period  from  (say)  1820  to 
1850  the  growing  interest  in  Gothic  art, 
still  confined  to  a minority  and  tinged 
with  a large  element  of  affectation  and 
false  sentiment,  had  to  contend  with  the 
more  fashionable  and  widely  favored 
Greek  Revival.  In  a previous  article*  I 
have  commented  on  the  origin,  nature  and 
extent  of  this  revival  and  its  influence 
upon  the  criticism  of  Roman  architecture, 

•Architectural  Record  for  May,  1915;  Vol.  XXXVII, 
No.  5. 


and  pointed  out  the  concurrent  progress 
and  character  of  the  Gothic  Revival.  Both 
movements  were  vitiated  by  an  almost 
complete  misunderstanding  of  the  real 
nature  of  the  styles  they  sought  to  pro- 
mote, and  indeed  of  architecture  itself. 
The  focusing  of  attention  upon  external 
forms  and  details,  the  failure  to  penetrate 
to  the  inner  spirit  and  rationale  of  either 
style,  and  the  disastrous  notion  that  the 
rescue  of  architecture  from  its  confessed 
inanition  was  possible  only  by  copying 
as  closely  as  possible  the  forms  of  some 
one  dead  and  bygone  style,  all  united 
to  divide  the  would-be  reformers  into 
two  hostile  camps.  The  partisans  of 
neither  side  were  able  to  discover  or  ad- 
mit any  merit  in  the  contentions  of  the 
other.  The  Hellenists  looked  upon  the 
Gothic  movement  as  a narrow,  fanati- 
cal and  artistically  mistaken  effort  to  re- 
produce the  monuments  of  a benighted 
medisevalism,  from  which  the  world  had 
been  delivered.  Greek  art,  on  the  other 
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hand,  was  the  fountain  head  of  all  that 
is  pure,  true  and  beautiful  in  plastic  de- 
sign. The  Gothicists  regarded  Greek 
architecture  as  pagan  and  foreign,  utterly 
inflexible  and  inadaptable  to  modern 
needs,  the  work  of  a pre-Christian,  im- 
moral and  long  dead  civilization;  while 
Gothic  architecture  was  Christian,  Brit- 
ish and  capable  of  endless  variation  and 
adaptation.  In  this  “battle  of  the  styles” 
stalwart  blows  were  dealt  by  the  vounger 
Pugin  (Augustus  N.  Welby),  who  de- 
voted all  the  strength  of  a fanatical  con- 
viction and  the  eloquence  of  a satirical 
pen  to  the  defense  and  upbuilding  of  the 
Gothic  cause,  in  his  Contrasts  (1836), 
True  Principles  of  Christian  Architec- 
ture (1841),  and  other  works.  His  ef- 
forts were  succeeded  and  powerfully  sec- 
onded by  the  transcendental  sermonizings 
of  John  Ruskin,  whose  Seven  Lamps  of 
Architecture  appeared  in  1849  and  the 
Stones  of  Venice  two  years  later.  His 
architectural  criticisms  exhibit  an  ex- 
traordinary blend  of  poetic  imagina- 
tion, religious  fanaticism,  moral  fervor 
and  mistaken  theory.  No  critic  ever  ex- 
pressed his  opinions  with  more  dogmatic 
positiveness  or  greater  literary  eloquence, 
and  none  ever  obtained  so  wide  a hear- 
ing and  extensive  a following  on  so  slen- 
der a basis  of  knowledge  of  his  subject. 
The  fundamental  vice  of  Ruskin’s  criti- 
cism is  not  his  intolerance,  though  that  is 
of  a kind  that  rouses  one’s  instinctive 
opposition;  nor  his  particular  judgments 
upon  buildings,  which  are  sometimes  keen 
and  just;  nor  yet  his  inconsistencies, 
though  these  are  sometimes  glaring.  The 
errors  which  run  through  and  vitiate  his 
whole  critical  structure,  so  far  as  it  ap- 
plies to  architecture,  are  chiefly  two.  The 
first  is  his  inability  to  distinguish  between 
the  fields  of  esthetics  and  of  ethics.  Rus- 
kin was  by  nature  a moral  and  social  re- 
former, and  all  his  judgments  of  archi- 
tecture are  colored  by  his  views  of  the 
morals  of  the  age  which  produced  the 
works  he  judges.  A good  deal  of  a mys- 
tic himself,  he  loved  mediaeval  art  be- 
cause the  Middle  Ages  appeared  to  him 
as  a deeply  religious  period,  whose  mys- 
ticism was  beautiful  in  itself  and  beauti- 
fied everything  it  produced.  The  Renais- 
sance, on  the  other  hand,  was  the  em- 


bodiment of  the  sceptical  spirit,  the  de- 
stroyer of  mysticism  and  of  true  reli- 
gion, and  of  all  that  the  mystical,  reli- 
gious Middle  Ages  stood  for  and  pro- 
duced. Therefore  the  Renaissance  and 
all  its  works  were  hateful  to  him,  and 
the  vials  of  his  scorn  are  emptied  upon 
even  its  loveliest  works,  which  have  no 
beauty  in  Ruskin’s  eyes,  because  tainted 
with  the  vanity  and  corruption  of  an  irre- 
ligious age.  What  he  thought  of  Greek 
and  Roman  architecture  I have  briefly 
alluded  to  in  a previous  article.* 

The  second  fundamental  error  in  Rus- 
kin’s criticism  is  his  ignorance  of  archi- 
tecture. Few  men  have  written  on  the 
subject  who  have  so  completely  misap- 
prehended what  architecture  really  is, 
of  what  forces  and  influences  it  is  the 
product,  how  a work  of  architecture  is 
really  brought  into  being.  For  him  it 
is  all  a question  of  details.  Read  in 
Stones  of  Venice  the  long  disquisitions 
on  Italo-Byzantine  capitals ; on  gro- 
tesques; on  the  shapes  of  arches;  his 
amusing  theory  of  the  cusped  arch;  in 
The  Seven  Lamps  his  theory  of  orna- 
ment design ; or  almost  any  single  chapter 
in  these  two  works ; the  criticism  is  all 
about  the  details.  Planning  and  con- 
struction hardly  exist  in  his  mind  as  ele- 
ments of  architecture.  Yet  his  works 
have  been  read  by  more  thousands  than 
any  other  books  on  architecture  in  our 
language.  Their  influence  on  the  popular 
mind  has  been  both  good  and  bad.  They 
undoubtedly  served  to  rouse  Victorian 
England  from  her  apathetic  condition  of 
smug  self-satisfaction  in  the  mid-century 
period — largely  through  their  moral  ap- 
peal, to  which  the  English  public  was 
more  sensitive  at  that  time  than  to  purely 
esthetic  considerations.  That  was  a real 
service.  On  the  other  hand,  by  their 
wholly  false  presentation  of  architecture 
itself,  they  greatly  retarded  the  develop- 
ment of  any  true  appreciation  of  archi- 
tectural values.  Moreover — and  this  is 
a singular  fact — Ruskin’s  studies  of  Goth- 
ic architecture  were  almost  wholly  based 
on  Italian  examples,  not  on  the  parent 
French  style  nor  on  the  derived  but  in- 
dependently developed  English  Gothic. 
Now  the  Italian  “Gothic”  merits  that 


*In  the  Architectural  Record  for  May,  1915,  p.  443. 
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FIG.  8.  “THE  MONSTERS  OF  THE  TOWER”;  NOTRE  DAME,  PARIS. 


name  solely  by  its  decorative  details. 
Neither  in  its  constructive  system  nor  in 
its  planning  nor  in  its  architectonic  com- 
position has  it  any  affinity  with  the  “true” 
Gothic  of  Western  Europe.  Its  Gothic 
details  are  a borrowed  fashion,  applied 
decoratively  to  buildings  whose  primary 
conception  is  really  Roman  or  at  most 
Basilican  in  its  essence.  Ruskin’s  per- 
fervid  criticisms  of  architecture  there- 
fore, so  far  as  they  produced  any  effect 
on  British  public  taste,  served  to  set  up 
wholly  mistaken  standards  by  which  to 
judge  the  fine  Gothic  architecture  of 
Great  Britain  itself,  or  of  France. 

A much  nearer  approach  to  correct  and 
rational  standards  of  criticism  was  that 
of  Fergusson’s  Handbook  of  Architec- 
ture, published  in  two  volumes  in  1855, 
a work  which  he  later  expanded  into  his 
well-known  History  of  Architecture  in 
All  Countries  (1871),  also  in  two  vol- 
umes, covering  the  history  of  styles  down 
to  the  Renaissance.*  This  was  the  first 

•These  two  volumes  were  supplemented  by  a 
“History  of  Modern  Architecture”  (1873)  and  a vol- 
ume on  “Indian  and  Eastern  Architecture”  (1876). 


scholarly  history  of  architecture  in  Eng- 
lish, and  for  twenty-five  years  it  was  the 
accepted  authority  in  our  language,  and 
deserved  its  high  reputation.  In  its  dis- 
cussion of  the  Gothic  styles  it  recognized 
the  structural  basis  of  their  development, 
and  showed  little  of  that  narrow,  uncriti- 
cal insistence,  so  common  in  English 
books,  on  an  independent  English  origin 
for  the  style.  This  curious  nationalistic 
partisanship  it  is  hard  for  Americans  to 
understand.  It  still  persists  in  some  Eng- 
lish books  of  recent  date,  but  is  passing 
away ; and  the  best  of  recent  English  his- 
tories— Simpson’s  A History  of  Architec- 
tural Development  (1907-10) — betrays 
none  of  it.  It  offers  quite  the  fairest  and 
best  of  English  discussions  of  the  origin, 
development  and  characteristics  of  the 
Gothic  styles  in  France,  England  and  Ger- 
many. The  writings  of  Francis  Bond, 
with  their  superb  illustrations  and  their 
wealth  of  detailed  information,  I shall 
refer  to  in  another  article. 

Meanwhile  in  France  there  had  ap- 
peared a work  by  Eugene  Emanuel  Viol- 
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merits,  and  practical  examination  of 
the  monuments.  Its  author  was  one  of 
the  draftsmen  employed  to  illustrate 
the  Taylor-Nodier  Voyage  Pittoresque 
(see  ante,  p.  346)  ; a consummate  art- 
ist, he  was  also  a scholar  and  a practical 
architect.  He  above  all  other  empha- 
sized the  structural  and  esthetic  logic 
which  dominated  the  development  of 
the  French  Gothic  style;  he  brushed 
away  popular  misconceptions  and  cor- 
rected the  mistakes  of  learned  prede- 
cessors, clearing  up  the  detailed  history 
of  many  of  the  great  cathedrals  and 
churches  of  France.  He  made  mis- 
takes, of  course ; a long  line  of  illustri- 
ous contemporaries  and  successors  like 
Ruprich-Roberts,  Enlart,  Lefevre-Pon- 
talis  and  others  have  disclosed  and  cor- 


FIG.  10.  A PAGE  FROM  VIOLLET-LE-DUC’S 
DICTIONNAIRE,  ARTICLE 
“CHAPELLE.” 

let-le-Duc  which,  more  than  any 
other  book  ever  written,  seemed  to 
make  clear  the  real  significance  of 
Gothic  architecture.  This  was  his 
epoch-making  Dictionnaire  raisonne 
de  I’ architecture  frangaise,  in  nine 
volumes  and  an  index,  first  published 
in  1854-68.  It  is  a “reasoned”  dic- 
tionary, accompanying  every  defini- 
tion with  a discussion  of  the  causes, 
origins,  development  and  reasons  of 
and  for  the  thing  defined.  The  article 
Architecture  occupies  337  pages ; 
Cathedrale,  113  pages;  Construc- 
tionV  279,  and  others  in  proportion. 
They  are  essays,  based  on  a combina- 
tion of  erudite  study  of  written  docu- 

*This  important  article  was  translated  into 
English  in  1895  by  George  Martin  Huss,  and 
published  as  a separate  volume  by  Macmillan 
under  the  title  “Rational  Construction.” 


FIG.  lOA.  A PAGE  FROM  THE  ARTICLE  ON 
“CONSTRUCTION.” 
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FIG.  9.  TWO  PAGES 
FROM  RICKMAN. 
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rected  these ; but  save  in  some  details,  his 
work  remains  a lasting  monument  of  pa- 
tient, keen-minded  and  thorough  histori- 
cal criticism. 

American  critical  discussion  of  Gothic 
architecture  began  in  1889  with  the  pub- 
lication of  Professor  Charles  Moore’s 
Development  and  Character  of  Gothic 
Architecture.  This  work,  of  which  sev- 
eral editions  have  since  then  appeared, 
has  won  for  itself  an  honorable  place  in 
this  field  of  criticism,  in  spite  of  certain 
defects  which  will  be  discussed  later.  It 
emphasizes  to  the  very  limit  the  struc- 
tural logic  of  the  French  Gothic  develop- 
ment, which  its  author  insists  on  calling 
the  only  “true”  Gothic.  Seven  years 
later  I published  my  Textbook  of  the 
History  of  Architecture,  in  which  I tried 
to  develop  a broader  conception  of  the 
Gothic  styles,  without  traversing  other- 
wise the  very  acute,  suggestive  and  schol- 
arly discussions  of  my  learned  confrere 
of  Harvard.  In  the  same  year  (1896) 
appeared  European  Architecture,  by  the 
late  Russell  Sturgis,  in  which  the  prin- 
ciples and  development  of  West-Euro- 
pean  Gothic  architecture  are  very  lucidly 
set  forth,  in  a more  popular  style  and 
with  a more  catholic  sympathy  for  the 
non-French  styles,  than  in  Moore’s 
notable  book.  Since  then  Mr  Sturgis’ 
Dictionary  of  Architecture  and  his 
posthumous  History  of  Architecture  have 
appeared ; and  the  works  of  Good- 


year and  of  A.  K.  Porter,  earlier  alluded 
to,  and  the  latter’s  investigations  into  the 
Lombard  origin  of  ribbed  vaulting,  have 
added  to  the  reputation  of  American 
contributions  in  this  literary  field.  The 
writings  of  Ralph  Adams  Cram  and 
Henry  Adams’  Mont-Saint-Michel  and 
Chartres  are  in  a different  vein,  less  scien- 
tific, more  imaginative  than  those  pre- 
viously mentioned,  but  full  of  suggestion 
and  well  worth  reading. 

As  I said  earlier  in  this  long  article,  I 
could  mention  but  a few  names  and  titles 
in  the  vast  literature  of  the  subject. 
Doubtless  many  of  my  readers  will  won- 
der at  the  omission  of  well-known  works 
and  writers;  they  would  have  chosen  dif- 
ferently! Very  likely  their  choice  would 
have  been  better  than  mine ; but  they  have 
not  written  this  paper,  and  will  have  to 
supply  its  deficiencies  in  their  own  way. 
I have  tried  merely  to  sketch  in  a few 
broad  outlines  the  genesis  and  growth  of 
this  literature  in  English  (referring  to 
the  French  only  when  absolutely  neces- 
sary), in  order  to  clear  the  path  for  a 
later  paper  or  papers  in  which  I shall  seek 
to  make  clear  some  of  the  more  preva- 
lent fallacies  and  misconceptions  to 
which  some  of  these  works  have  given  an 
unmerited  currency.  The  lure  of  the 
Gothic  architecture  is  undeniable,  and  it 
is  highly  to  be  desired  that  those  who 
love  and  admire  its  works  should  not  be 
misled  by  errors  which  seem  to  have  the 
support  of  scholarly  authority. 


ST.  LOUIS  HOTEL,  NEW  ORLEANS.  BUILT  ABOUT  1840. 


The  Dome  of  %e  Old  S- Louis  Hotel 
■ New  Orleans 


IV.  C. 

During  the  period  from  1830  to  1845 
New  Orleans  reached  the  meridian 
of  ante-bellum  prosperity.  These 
years  are  spoken  of  as  “the  flush  times” 
in  Louisiana,  when  every  Fall  the  wealthy 
planters  and  merchants  journeyed  with 
their  families  to  the  city  to  transact  busi- 
ness and  partake  of  the  pleasures  of  the 
gay  winter  season.  Soon  the  simple 
French  pensions  and  inns  were  filled  to 
overflowing,  and  in  order  to  take  care  of 
the  ever-increasing  transient  population 
it  became  necessary  to  provide  larger  and 
grander  accommodations.  So  began  the 
famous  old  St.  Charles  and  St.  Louis 
hotels.  In  those  days  there  were  no  com- 
mercial exchanges  and  consequently  the 
rotundas  of  these  hotels  were  the  cus- 
tomary places  where  merchants  met  to 
barter  in  such  staple  commodities  as 
slaves,  cotton  and  sugar.  The  hotels  were 
the  centers  of  life  and  fashion  and  the 
events  associated  with  the  subsequent  his-- 
tory  of  these  gorgeous  caravansaries 
would  fill  a large  volume — its  pages 


Curtis 


crowded  with  romance  and  political  in- 
trigue. 

The  present  St.  Louis  hotel  was  built 
about  1840  at  a cost  of  over  a million 
dollars.  After  the  ravages  of  the  hurri- 
cane of  last  September,  the  building,  re- 
duced through  many  years  of  neglect  to  a 
mere  rotting  shell,  was  sold  to  a wreck- 
ing company  and  its  demolition  immedi- 
ately commenced.  Sic  transit  gloria 
mundi. 

Architecturally  the  fagade  of  the  old 
hotel  was  simple,  dignified  and  well-man- 
nered enough,  but  it  was  not  of  excep- 
tional importance.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  we  consider  the  interior  there  were 
two  features  of  plan  that  are  remarkably 
interesting,  the  grand  spiral  ^taircase  and 
the  circular  rotunda.  It  is  the  construc- 
tive ingenuity  and  genius  shown  by  the 
architect  in  building  the  dome  over  the 
rotunda  that  especially  arouses  our  ad- 
miration. There  is  nothing  like  it  in 
American  architecture,  and,  in  fact, 
hardly  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
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The  havoc  wrought  by  the  great  storm 
brought  this  method  of  construction  to 
light,  for  how  and  of  what  material  the 
dome  was  built  had  long  since  been  for- 
gotten. 

The  dome  was  not  designed  with  a 
view  to  exterior  effect  and  could  not  be 
seen  at  all  from  nearby  streets,  but  de- 
lightful glimpses  could  be  obtained  of  it 
from  the  courtyards  within  the  hotel  and 
from  the  upper  windows  of  neighboring 
buildings  and  these  were  enhanced  by 
the  exquisite  shades  of  green  and  pale- 
blue  which  time  and  weather  had  imprint- 
ed on  its  heavy  copper  plating.  This 
plating  was  entirely  stripped  off  by  the 
gale,  exposing  the  porous  shell  to  the 
torrential  rains  that  prevailed  during  the 
week  following  the  storm.  Large  masses 
of  the  interior  plaster  work  fell  to  the 
floor  and  the  celebrated  mural  decora- 
tions attributed  to  Canova’s  nephew  were 
soon  obliterated.  Thus  came  about  the 
disclosure  of  the  singularly  interesting 
manner  of  construction;  interesting  not 
only  on  account  of  the  bold  spirit  in 
which  the  architect  conceived  his  under- 
taking and  the  success  with  which  he  car- 
ried it  out,  but  also  because  this  method 
is  exceedingly  rare  in  the  annals  of  dome 
building.  In  fact  the  architect  was  con- 
strained to  adopt  constructive  devices 
which  have  not  been  employed  for  1,400 
years. 

The  dome  is  built  wholly  of  earthen 
pots  or  cylinders,  recalling  at  once  some 
of  the  curiously  constructed  Early  Chris' 
tian  churches  in  Ravenna — notably  the 
Orthodox  Baptistery  and  the  famous 
Church  of  S.  Vitale.  The  method  of 
laying  the  pots  adopted  by  the  architect 
of  the  St.  Louis  dome  is,  however,  quite 
different  from  the  examples  cited. 

In  the  case  of  the  Baptistery,  it  will 
be  remembered  that  the  pots  or  tubes, 
which  are  about  eight  inches  long  by 
three  in  diameter,  are  joined  in  a continu- 
ous spiral  from  base  to  crown.  There  are 
two  layers  of  tubes  which  show  as  cir- 
cles in  vertical  section,  giving  a thick- 
ness of  shell  of  not  more  than  eight 
inches,  with  a diameter  of  thirty-five 
feet. 

In  S.  Vitale  the  earthen  pots  take  the 
form  of  hollow  terra-cotta  urns  and  jars. 


formed  so  that  the  bottom  of  one  jar 
fits  into  the  mouth  of  another.  For 
about  one-third  of  the  height  the  urns 
are  placed  upright,  and  above  these  a 
double  layer  of  jars  occur,  laid  hori- 
zontally in  a thick  bed  of  cement — as 
in  the  case  of  the  Baptistery.  The  thick- 
ness of  the  shell  is  about  twelve  inches 
and  the  central  space  fifty  feet  in  diame- 
ter. 

The  St.  Louis  Hotel  rotunda  consider- 
ably exceeds  in  dimensions  both  its  his- 
toric prototypes.  It  has  a diameter  of 
sixty-six  feet,  a height  from  spring  to 
crown  of  thirty-eight  feet  and  a total  clear 
height  above  the  floor  of  eighty-eight  feet. 
The  thickness  of  the  shell  is  exactly 
twelve  inches. 

In  deciding  upon  a form  of  construc- 
tion for  the  dome,  the  architect,  DePouil- 
ly,  had  to  consider  first  of  all  that  he  was 
about  to  build  on  a soil  little  better  than 
a quagmire.  His  dome  had  therefore  to 
be  of  extraordinary  lightness.  The  fact 
that  after  a lapse  of  three-quarters  of  a 
century  no  cracks  or  inequalities  of  set- 
tlement have  appeared  in  his  fabric  is  a 
tribute  to  his  exceptional  skill  and  judg- 
ment. 

The  dome  is  composed  of  one  layer 
of  hollow  pots,  varying  in  shape  from 
cylinders  in  the  lower  courses  to  trun- 
cated cones,  graduated  to  correspond  with 
the  diminishing  diameters  of  the  ascend- 
ing circles.  The  ends  of  the  pots  are 
closed  or  nearly  so  and  they  are  eight 
and  ten  inches  in  diameter,  twelve  inches 
long,  with  only  three-eighths  inch  thick- 
ness of  shell.  They  are  laid  with  their 
axes  along  the  radius,  so  that  their  round 
ends  are  exposed  and  not  their  sides 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Ravenna  domes. 
This  is  the  main  point  of  difference. 

A little  figuring  on  the  content  of  thq 
dome  shell  brings  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  proportion  of  solid  material  is 
only  16  per  cent,  of  the  spherical  mass. 
Computing  a little  further  we  find  that 
the  total  weight  of  the  dome  approxi- 
mates no  more  than  100  tons.  Since 
there  are  sixteen  equally-spaced  brick 
masonry  columns  supporting  the  dome, 
each  three  feet  six  inches  in  diameter  and 
thirty-four  feet  long,  a summation  of 
weights  brings  a load  of  about  twenty-five 
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tons  to  bear  on  each  footing,  and  if  a 
supporting  power  of  one-half  ton  per 
square  foot  is  allowed  the  soil,  it  will 
be  seen  that,  provided  DePouilly  figured 
on  a timber  grillage  only  ten  feet  square, 
he  would  be  well  within  the  limits  of 
safety.  The  exact  nature  of  the  footings 
has  not  yet  been  ascertained,  but  they 
are  probably  grillage  footings,  as  pile 
foundations  were  not  used  in  New  Or- 
leans at  that  date.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  had  the  dome  been  built  of 
solid  brick  masonry  it  would  have 
weighed  in  the  neighborhood  of  800  tons 
and  that  dangerous  settlement  could 
hardly  have  been  averted. 

The  portion  of  the  dome  between  the 
columns  is  carried  by  segmental  brick- 
rowlock  arches  sprung  from  column  to 
column  and  spanning  a distance  of  ten 
feet.  Sixteen  wrought  iron  ribs,  linked 


together  at  intervals,  are  built  into  the 
shell ; possibly  as  reinforcement,  but  more 
probably  they  were  erected  to  carry  some 
sort  of  wooden  centering  for  supporting 
the  successive  layers  of  tiles. 

DePouilly  received  his  training  in 
Paris  some  time  during  the  first  quarter 
of  the  last  century,  and  all  his  work  is 
affected  by  the  grandiose  style  of  the 
Roman  Revival.  The  old  Citizens’  Bank 
on  Toulouse  Street,  which  stood  until 
late  years,  was  a conspicuous  example 
of  his  taste. 

His  dome  should  be  recorded  in  his- 
tory as  an  outstanding  achievement  in 
the  annals  of  American  architecture.  It 
proclaims  him  a genius  of  no  mean  or- 
der. For  real  courage  and  constructive 
skill  in  dome  building,  his  feat,  consider- 
ing all  circumstances,  has  not  often  been 
surpassed. 
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UPPER  CORRIDOR  AND  PLAN  OF  SECOND 
FLOOR-NEW  HAVEN  (CONN.)  COUNTY  COURT 
HOUSE,  ALLEN  & WILLIAMS,  ARCHITECTS. 
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SUPERIOR  COURT  ROOM— NEW  HAVEN  (CONN.)  COUNTY  COURT  HOUSE. 
Allen  & Williams,  Architects. 


SUPREME  COURT  ROOM— NEW  HAVEN  (CONN.)  COUNTY  COURT  HOUSE. 
Allen  & Williams,  Architects. 


(For  description  see  page  393) 
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VIEW— RESIDENCE  OF  MRS.  R.  L.  STEVENS,  BER- 
V^ILLE,  N.  J.— LORD,  HEWLETT  & TALLANT,  ARCHITECTS. 


RESIDENCE  OF  J.  C.  REA,  ESQ.,  PITTSBURGH. 
PA.  MacCLURE  & SPAHR,  ARCHITECTS. 


HALL— RESIDENCE  OF  J.  C.  REA,  ESQ.,  PITTS- 
BURGH, PA.  MacCLURE  & SPAHR,  ARCHITECTS. 
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LIVING  ROOM— RESIDENCE  OF  J.  C.  REA,  ESQ.,  PITTS- 
BURGH, PA.  MacCLURE  & SPAHR,  ARCHITECTS. 


FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN— RESIDENCE  OF  J.  C.  REA,  ESQ., 
PITTSBURGH,  PA.  MacCLURE  & SPAHR,  ARCHITECTS. 
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BOOKS  ON  COLONIAL  ARCHITECTURE 

By  RICHARD  FRANZ  BACH 

Curator,  School  of  Architecture,  Columbia  University 

Part  HI. — Dwellings  (Continued) 


The  Dutch  phase  of  American  Colo- 
nial architecture  which  is  illustrated 
exclusively  in  dwellings,  has  been 
adequately  treated  by  Aymar  Embury  II 
in  The  Dutch  Colonial  House,  Its  Origin, 
Design,  Modern  Plan  and  Construction 
(Large  octavo;  pp.  6+iv+108,  ill.  New 
York:  McBride,  Nast  & Company,  1913. 
$2  net),  published  as  one  of  an  exten- 
sive series  of  useful  volumes  on  domes- 
tic architecture  past  and  present  in  this 
country  entitled  The  Country  House  Li- 
brary. In  discussing  his  style  the  au- 
thor finds  it  characteristic  of  Dutch  Co- 
lonial architecture  that  its  spread  and 
effect  seem  to  have  ceased  not  long  after 
New  Amsterdam  became  British,  and 
that  there  is  no  direct  chain  of 
buildings  from  old  Dutch  to  pres- 
ent times  carrying  through  a defin- 
ite tradition.  It  stands,  therefore,  in 
direct  contrast  to  the  continuity  of 
life  which  has  favored  the  New  England 
Colonial  manner,  and  which  has  caused 
that  style  to  live  almost  uninterruptedly 
up  to  the  present  as  well  understood  and 
as  vigorously  active  as  though  the  inter- 
loping period  of  decadence,  called  the 
Victorian  age,  had  never  subjected  Amer- 


ican art  to  its  baneful  influence.  It  is  in- 
teresting also  to  note  the  radical  dif- 
ferences existing  between  the  typical 
Dutch  Colonial  dwelling  and  the  repre- 
sentative houses  of  both  the  New  Eng- 
land and  the  Virginian  varieties.  Due, 
no  doubt,  to  differences  in  home  land  ori- 
gins, in  religious  points  of  view  and  not 
a little  to  the  enormous  intervening  dis- 
tances not  yet  reduced  by  rails  or  wires, 
the  three  fashions  of  building  were  able 
to  develop  what  may  be  termed  distinct 
styles,  varying  decidedly  from  one  an- 
other, each  representing  a personal  atti- 
tude toward  life  and  an  individual  angle 
of  attack  upon  the  disheartening  prob- 
lem of  forcing  sustenance  and  domestic 
happiness  out  of  alien  soil  and  circum- 
stances. 

Mr.  Embury  finds  that  the  attempt  to, 
establish  the  genesis  of  the  Dutch  Co- 
lonial style  meets  its  first  reward  in  a 
consideration  of  the  materials  at  hand 
in  the  districts  in  which  it  flourished. 
“Northeastern  New  Jersey  was  at  some 
remote  age  the  termination  of  the  gla- 
cial drift,  and  the  fertile  fields  which  of- 
fered such  an  alluring  bait  to  the  Dutch 
settler  were  covered  with  red  sandstone, 
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not  native  to  the  country,  but  brought 
there  long  ago  by  the  glaciers.  These 
stones  had  to  be  removed  from  the  fields 
before  these  (the  latter)  could  conve- 
niently be  worked,  and  since  they  had  to 
be  moved,  in  the  natural  sequence  of 
things  it  was  as  convenient  to  pile  them 
on  top  of  each  other  to  form  walls  for 
the  fields  and  walls  for  the  house  as  to 
dispose  of  them  in  any  other  way.  The 
earliest  Dutch  farm  houses  in  New  Jer- 
sey are,  then,  of  stone.  In  Long  Island, 
on  the  other  hand,  building  stone  was 
about  as  common  as  diamonds,  and  the 
houses  were  built  of  wood  and  then  cov- 
ered either  with  shingles  or  with  clap- 
boards, although  in  a few  cases  a frame 
wall  was  filled  in  with  brick  and  plas- 
tered over  the  whole  surface — the  wood 
as  well  as  the  masonry.  The  New  Jersey 
type  of  construction  very  probably  led  to 
the  development  of  the  most  familiar 
characteristic  of  Dutch  work,  the  long 
overhanging  roof.  In  building  their  walls 
the  early  settlers  did  not  have  proper 
materials  with  which  to  build;  lime  had 
to  be  imported,  and  cement  had  not  yet 
been  invented;  time  and  labor  they  did 
have,  and  in  consequence  instead  of  be- 
ing built  of  rough,  irregular  shaped 
stones,  with  the  interstices  filled  with 
mortar,  their  walls  were  built  of  square 
stones  with  level  beds,  competent  to 
stand  without  any  cementing  together, 
and  secured  against  intrusion  of  the  wind 
and  rain  by  the  filling  of  the  chinks  with 
clay,  just  as  had  been  the  case  in  the  log 
cabins  which  had  been  their  first  homes.” 
The  earliest  houses,  we  are  told,  had 
roofs  of  a single  pitch;  only  the  later 
examples  illustrating  the  familiar  “Dutch” 
or  gambrel  type  of  roof.  This  mode  of 
construction  should  be  considered  one  of 
America’s  greatest  contributions  to  home 
building  art;  “for  small  houses  it  is  in- 
valuable, for  the  reason  which  probably 
caused  its  invention,  since  it  permits  a 
greatly  increased  space  in  the  second 
story  without  making  necessary  a roof 
of  tremendous  height.” 

It  may  be  safely  said  that  of  all  our 
shackle-free  Colonial  building  styles  the 
Dutch  type  was  freest  from  the  observ- 
ance of  tradition.  Witness  in  this  con- 
nection so  important  a detail  as  the  col- 


umn. This  illustrates  a fairly  close  ad- 
herence to  tradition  in  the  South,  tre- 
mendously attenuated  proportions  in  the 
North,  though  with  a rough  retention  of 
classic  proportions,  and  in  both  of  these 
regions  the  shafts  are  round  and  fre- 
quently channeled.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Dutch  examples  are  very  often  square 
or  “carpenter-built,”  hexagonal  or  octag- 
onal, square  ones  being  sometimes  pan- 
eled, and  capitals  savoring  of  Gothic 
rather  than  of  classic  precedents  in  many 
cases. 

The  Dutch  style  was  never  monumen- 
tal, nor  adequate  to  the  purposes  of  a 
mansion  of  great  size  or  of  formal  char- 
acter. Stateliness  was  beyond  its  scope, 
as  it  was  also  beyond  the  Hollander  of 
the  old  country  where  to  this  day  the  gen- 
eral manner  of  architecture  is  decidedly 
opposed  to  formality.  The  prevailing 
cast  of  the  Dutch  Colonial  house  was 
in  the  direction  of  the  picturesque  and 
home-like. 

Mr.  Embury’s  study  of  the  genesis  of 
the  architectural  manner  of  New  Hol- 
land is  followed,  in  the  volume  under 
discussion,  by  a fine  chapter  on  mate- 
rials, which  has  much  to  teach  us ; then 
by  a detailed  treatment  of  gambrel  roof 
construction,  illustrated  by  old  as  well 
as  by  modern  examples  of  its  use ; by  an 
equally  good  chapter  on  doors  and  win- 
dows, and  another  on  the  old  Dutch  plan 
and  its  modern  counterpart.  Shorter  dis- 
cussions of  the  treatment  of  the  princi- 
pal interiors,  of  furniture  and  of  deco- 
ration are  likewise  included.  The  book 
is  profusely  illustrated  with  photographic 
reproductions  and  also  with  drawings  of 
construction  details  and  of  plans.  A 
number  of  illustrations  of  modern  adap- 
tations of  the  Dutch  style,  of  which  Mr. 
Embury  is  an  ardent  and  probably  the 
foremost  exponent  in  current  practice, 
are  also  included.  All  told,  the  volume 
is  a useful  contribution  to  a poorly  under- 
stood building  phase  which  merits  greater 
attention  in  modern  residence  architec- 
ture, for  the  reason  that  it  offers  a 
highly  attractive  solution,  with  the  as- 
surance of  effective  simplicity,  for  the 
problem  of  small  house  design. 

In  the  same  series,  The  Country  House 
Library,  a collection  of  “architectural 
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books  for  the  layman,”  also  appeared  a 
more  general  volume  entitled  Architectu- 
ral Styles  for  Country  Houses  (Large 
octavo;  pp.  123,  ill.  New  York:  Mc- 
Bride, Nast  & Company;  1912.  $2  net), 
a symposium  on  ten  different  modes  of 
building  in  use  in  this  country,  derived  in 
part  from  Europe,  in  part  from  our  own 
hard  bought  experience,  and  in  part  from 
combinations  and  adaptations  of  both. 
The  essays  aim  to  show  the  characteris- 
tics and  merits  of  various  types  of  archi- 
tecture which  have  at  different  times 
found  favor  in  the  United  States — both 
before  and  after  its  nationality  became 
a fact — the  modern  feasibility  of  such 
types  and  somewhat  of  their  history.  The 
papers  were  written  by  ten  enthusiastic 
advocates,  under  the  general  editorship 
of  Henry  H.  Saylor,  whose  constructive 
genius  furnishes  the  chief  impetus  for 
one  of  our  foremost  periodicals.  Country 
Life  in  America.  The  volume  contains 
an  exposition  of  The  Colonial  House  by 
Frank  E.  Wallis,  whose  name  we  have 
had  occasion  to  note  in  connection  with 
several  volumes  on  the  same  subject  ear- 
lier in  our  series  of  collective  reviews, 
and  another  on  The  Dutch  Colonial 
House  by  Aymar  Embury  II.  No  doubt 
the  last  named  was  the  nucleus  about 
which  grew  the  volume  on  the  style  of 
the  New  Holland  colonists  noticed  above. 
Other  papers,  of  less  interest  for  us  at 
the  moment,  are  concerned  with  Tudor 
Houses,  by  R.  Clipston  Sturgis ; Modern 
English  Plaster  Houses,  by  J.  Lovell  Lit- 
tle, Jr. ; Italian  Adaptations,  by  Louis 
Boynton;  The  Swiss  Chalet  Type,  by 
Louis  J.  Stellman ; The  Spanish  Mission 
Type,  by  George  C.  Baum ; The  Half 
Timber  House,  by  Allen  W.  Jackson; 
A Style  of  the  Western  Plains,  by  Hugh 
M.  G.  Garden;  and  The  Northern  Tradi- 
tion, by  Alfred  Morton  Githens.  The 
general  purpose  of  the  book  is  clear ; it 
presents  a careful  exposition  of  each  of 
the  most  prevalent  building  styles  at 
present  in  use,  so  that,  above  all,  the 
otherwise  unguided  lay  reader  may  in 
his  selection  avoid  the  pitfall  of  haste 
which  is  followed  by  the  usual  after- 
math  of  repentance  at  leisure,  for  the 
style  of  his  house,  once  chosen  and  put 
into  execution,  abides  with  him  beyond 


remedy.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the 
two  papers  chiefly  concerning  us,  those 
by  Mr.  Wallis  and  Mr.  Embury,  have 
each  been  granted  relatively  more  space 
than  the  individual  chapters  covering  any 
other  style  treated  in  the  book ; we 
are  also  pleased  to  find  the  vol- 
ume illustrated  not  only  with  the  usual 
photographic  reproductions,  of  which 
there  are  more  than  sixty,  but  also  with 
plans  in  the  body  of  the  text.  Perhaps 
by  dint  of  untold  perseverance  the  lay- 
man may  ultimately  be  brought  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  value  of  the  plan  of 
his  house  and  an  appreciation  of  its  signifi- 
cance as  a prime  factor  in  his  future  com- 
fort and  convenience,  if  not  in  his  atti- 
tude toward  life.  To  the  average  person 
of  his  tribe  a plan  is  an  utterly  inscruta- 
ble thing ; it  savors  too  strongly  of  archi- 
tects, of  professionalism,  of  expense. 
However  readily  he  may  admit  its  use- 
fulness, he  restricts  its  scope  to  the  build- 
er and  has  been  content  himself  to  dwell 
in  ignorance  of  its  hidden  virtues.  We 
cannot  have  too  many  plans  in  books 
destined  for  the  perusal  of  laymen;  the 
more  the  layman  sees  of  plans,  the  better 
will  be  his  opinion  of  the  architect,  a type 
of  thoroughly  necessary  expert  that  has 
too  long  been  counted  among  the  luxuries 
in  the  humbler  phases  of  domestic  archi- 
tecture. 

Among  the  numerous  works  on  the  Co- 
lonial aspect  of  our  architectural  history 
none  have  enjoyed  so  continuous  and  ex- 
tensive a vogue  as  works  of  constant 
reference — with  the  possible  exception  of 
The  Georgian  Period — as  have  those  of 
Eric  Ellis  Soderholtz  and  James  M.  Cor- 
ner. The  first  of  these  gentlemen  issued  a 
general  volume  entitled  Colonial  Archi- 
tecture and  Furniture  (Folio,  pp.  6+60 
Boston : G.  H.  Polley  & Company ; 1895. 
Rare).  This  was  preceded  by  a volume 
concerning  Colonial  architecture  in  the 
New  England  states  and  followed  by  two 
others  on  the  southern  manifestations  of 
the  same  style.  In  the  last  named  Mr. 
Soderholtz  collaborated  with  Mr.  Edward 
Andrew  Crane.  In  the  volume  on  New 
England  Colonial  architecture  Mr. 
Soderholtz  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Corner. 
All  of  these  works  are  now  rarely 
found.  The  books  in  question  are 
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properly  collections  of  photographs  of 
extant  structures.  Exteriors  and  in- 
teriors are  given,  but,  of  course,  no  scale 
details,  plans  or  indications  of  construc- 
tion are  included.  As  photographs  the 
plates  have  a peculiar  value,  for  some- 
what of  the  personal  character  and  at- 
mosphere of  the  original  may  be  caught 
by  the  camera;  but  as  adequate  or  com- 
plete works  of  reference  on  Colonial  ar- 
chitecture they  require  the  supplementary 
study  of  larger  plates  of  line  drawings 
which  present  accurate  measurements  of 
suggestive  and  well  chosen  details. 

More  recently  has  appeared  The  Archi- 
tecture^ Interiors  and  Furniture  of  the 
American  Colonies  During  the  Eight- 
eenth Century,  a collection  of  large  folio 
reproductions  selected  by  G.  Henry  Pol- 
ley.  (Pp.  5+plates  90.  Boston:  G.  H. 
Polley  and  Company;  1914;  $40.)  The 
point  of  view  in  this  series  is  exactly  the 
same  as  that  of  the  other  works  just  men- 
tioned. The  selection  has  been  well  made 
but  the  plates  are  in  general  not  of  the 
high  quality  maintained  in  the  prototypes 
established  by  its  predecessors  of  some 
twenty  years  earlier,  some  of  whose  plates 
it  republishes. 

From  the  professional  point  of  view 
collections  of  photographs,  such  as  those 
published  in  the  Soderholtz  and  Polley 
books,  are  thoroughly  useful  as  works  of 
initial  reference.  They  offer  inspiration 
and  suggestion  and  the  architect  is 
prompted  at  once  to  go  to  the  more  de- 
tailed studies  which  give  him  an^  occa- 
sional plan  and,  above  all,  do  not  ignore 
the  inevitably  essential  section,  a type  of 
drawing  that  always  conveys  a mass  of 
information  in  exact  dimensions  and  pro- 
portions which  the  photographic  perspec- 
tive cannot  be  expected  to  indicate  with 
sufficient  accuracy.  Being  so  accustomed 
to  referring  most  fine  arts  to  the  sense  of 
sight  alone — even  though  the  mode  of  ex- 
ecution constantly  involves  the  third  di- 
mension— we  come  to  rely  too  strongly 
upon  the  eye  for  a correct  appreciation  of 
depth,  for  the  interpretation  of  which  the 
sense  of  touch  is  the  proper  avenue.  The 
architect’s  drawing  of  the  section  trans- 
lates this  reliance  upon  the  sense  of  sight 
into  terms  of  the  sense  of  touch — optically 
as  it  were — and  we  are  brought  to  feel 


the  significance  of  depth.  We  know  of 
no  more  successful  mode  of  presenting 
reproductions  of  buildings  in  all  their 
parts  than  that  of  combining  the  per- 
spective of  the  camera  with  the  drafts- 
man’s plan  and  section.  We  have  then 
at  once  ^ suggestion  of  constructive 
means  and  of  interior  heights  and 
depths,  as  well  as  of  exterior  propor- 
tions. The  plan  gives  exact  dimensions 
and,  in  connection  with  the  section,  re- 
solves the  photograph  into  a diagram. 
If  now  we  add  some  details  at  larger 
scale,  perhaps  with  symbolic  indication 
of  materials,  we  shall  have  achieved 
the  complete  architectural  reference 
work,  the  sort  of  book  that  must  ulti- 
mately be  the  last  resort  when  writers 
and  publishers  and  architects  have  come 
to  a full  realization  of  the  need  for  an 
authoritative  body  of  works  on  Colonial 
architecture  to  supersede  the  numerous 
individual  or  regional  books  and  to  pro- 
vide a general  handbook  of  historical 
value  and  finality.  Such  a book  or  series 
of  books  would  require  and  would  read- 
ily obtain  the  sanction  of  important 
bodies  of  architects,  if  such  bodies  might 
not  be  held  responsible  for  their  inaugu- 
ration as  a contribution  to  architectural 
history  in  this  country.  We  are  glad 
to  note  that  this  mode  of  presentation  of 
architectural  work  has  latterly  gained  a 
certain  amount  of  favor  in  certain  quar- 
ters. Up  to  the  present,  however,  it 
has  been  restricted  to  the  publication  of 
details,  such  as  entrances,  metal  work 
and  the  like,  and  even  these  have  been 
examples  of  current  practice.  We  look 
forward  to  the  appearance  in  the  near 
future  of  other  works  planned  on  this 
basis,  and  offering  complete  studies  of 
existing  buildings  of  our  formative 
styles  in  terms  of  proper  combinations 
of  photographs  and  drawings,  appearing 
as  far  as  possible  on  the  same  sheet  and 
presenting  an  adequate  method  of  visual- 
ization as  an  aid  for  the  layman  as  well 
as  for  the  architect. 

Just  as  we  go  to  press  a new  volume 
by  Joseph  Everett  Chandler,  bearing  the 
title  The  Colonial  House  (Large  octavo, 
pp.  8+341,  ill.  New  York : Robert  M.  Mc- 
Bride and  Company;  1916;  $2.50  net), 
has  come  to  hand.  Before  we  open  the 
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book  we  are  assured  of  its  value,  for  the 
author  enjoys  an  enviable  reputation  as 
one  of  the  most  serious  and  understand- 
ing students  of  the  Colonial  style,  for 
which,  in  its  manifestations  during  our 
early  years  both  as  colony  and  as  nation, 
he  consistently  uses  the  name,  old  Colo- 
nial, no  doubt  to  distinguish  that  sturdy 
architectural  language  from  the  many 
hybrid  varieties  of  alleged  Colonial  de- 
rivatives that  belong  properly  in  the 
category  of  what  he  calls  Kickapoo  Colo- 
nial. Mr,  Chandler’s  introduction  and 
many  paragraphs  throughout  his  volume 
bring  against  the  architect  at  large  a 
scathing  indictment  of  unstudied  work, 
lack  of  taste,  commercialism,  and  a lick- 
spittle subjection  to  the  Boulevardesque 
of  the  Paris  school.  He  gives  a number 
of  examples  of  the  shameless  descent 
from  the  old  Colonial  sublime  to  the  al- 
leged modern  Colonial  ridiculous.  The 
book  is  of  use  to  architects  and  laymen 
alike,  and  if  its  precepts  are  taken  to 
heart  such  a self  castigation  among  prac- 
titioners will  result  that  the  tasteless  re- 
productions so  casually  foisted  upon  a 
public  only  too  eager  to  live  in  Colonial 
houses  will  be  forever  consigned  to 
the  limbo  of  the  architecturally  unfit. 

The  general  body  of  his  text  Mr. 
Chandler  subdivides  chiefly  into  a study 
of  the  style  historically  and  aesthetically 
in  detail  treated  in  three  stages  or  periods. 
The  characteristics  of  each  are  carefully 
brought  to  light  and  profuse  illustrations, 
some  of  them  of  entirely  new  material, 
serve  to  enliven  the  well  written  dis- 
cussion. This  general  treatment  is  pre- 
ceded by  a chapter  on  The  Plan  and  the 
Roof  and  succeeded  by  others  entitled 
The  Downfall,  which  makes  short  shrift  of 
the  Colonial  mannerism  which  paralleled 
the  black  walnut  craze  and  the  pinnacled 
and  crimped  furniture  that  is  within  the 
memory  of  all  of  us,  and  Restorations, 
covering  a number  of  successful  efforts 
at  modernization  of  old  buildings.  Then 
follows  an  enlightening  chapter  of  ad- 
monition on  What  Not  to  Do,  which, 
coming  from  an  architect,  carries  par- 
ticular weight,  and  another  on  Modern 
Work  which  gives  credit  where  credit  is 
due,  but  sparingly.  The  final  section  on 
Colonial  Gardens  deserves  much  praise. 


for  it  was  written  by  a lover  of  music 
and  of  poetry ; in  fact,  in  many  places  in 
his  book  Mr.  Chandler  rises  to  stylistic 
heights  that  give  a new  dignity  to  the 
subject  of  his  discussion,  for  his  man- 
ner of  writing  provides  a readable  work 
as  well  as  an  entirely  adequate  treatment 
of  a field  that  merits  and  is  gradually 
receiving  a constantly  increasing  amount 
of  attention  and  interest. 

No  writer  on  Colonial  architecture  can 
close  his  volume  without  a note  of  warn- 
ing; with  similar  prophetic  feeling  Mr. 
Chandler  adds  his  own : “One  reason 
of  the  dislike  some  people  have  of  Colo- 
nial houses  undoubtedly  results  from 
the  mental  picture  uppermost  in  their 
minds  when  the  subject  is  mentioned. 
Then  there  ‘flashes  on  the  inward  eye’ 
the  deeply  shaded,  tree-crushed  facade 
of  some  old  mansion  of  distinguished 
but  grim  individuality — trees  planted  too 
closely,  untrimmed  and  uncontrolled,  and 
shrubs  unkempt  and  misplaced,  marring 
that  effect  of  cheerfulness  which  is  of 
utmost  importance — unless  the  person 
occupying  it  wishes  to  be  judged  as  pos- 
sessing a forbidding  personality.  All 
through  the  country  are  fine  examples 
of  the  early  work  dropping  in  pieces,  and 
the  altogether  attractive  entrance  gate  of 
some  once  beautifully  kept  estate  which 
today  hangs  on  rusted  hinges  that  will 
open  the  sagging  gate  perhaps  but  once 
more,  and  may  tomorrow  break  and  drop 
its  burden,  with  the  result  that  it  will  be 
propped  against  the  adjoining  fence  a 
few  clays  and  then  be  carried  to  the  wood 
pile  on  its  way  to  serve  as  kindling  wood. 
Much  fine  furniture  has  met  a similar 
fate  and  the  danger  of  like  catastrophe 
still  lurks  in  unappreciative  sections  of 
the  country.” 
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Recent  loss  of  life  in 
a schoolhouse  fire  at 
Fire  Peabody,  Mass.,  and  in  a 

Protection  candy  factory  conflagra- 

and  the  tion  in  the  Williams- 

Schools.  burgh  district  of  New 

York  City  has  brought 
about  renewed  activity 
in  behalf  of  proper  protection  against  fire 
in  loft  buildings  and  schoolhouses;  but 
whereas  the  loft  building  fire  could  readily 
be  laid  at  the  door  of  neglect,  coupled  with 
flagrant  disregard  of  existing  laws,  the 
schoolhouse  fire  is  ascribable  only  to  neg- 
lect, without  the  spur  of  public  corrective 
measures  under  the  control  of  a state  de- 
partment. Thus,  although  the  state  of 
Massachusetts  has  authority  to  regulate 
existing  fire-escapes  with  reference  to 
capacity,  number  and  bearing  strength,  that 
sovereign  state  has,  on  the  other  hand, 
no  authority  whatever  under  the  law  to 
condemn  for  school  use  any  buildings  not 
provided  with  fire-escapes  at  all. 

In  the  factory,  where  attendance  is  volun- 
tary, remedial  measures  are  possible;  in 
the  schoolhouse,  where  attendance  is  com- 
pulsory, no  safeguard  or  public  defense  is 
forthcoming.  The  adult  operative,  subject 
to  his  own  will,  is  protected;  the  child  from 
six  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  controlled  both 
by  law  and  by  parents,  may  be  penned 
within  a potential  furnace  without  recourse 
even  to  the  knowledge  of  his  own  danger. 

This  matter  assumes  an  ominous  impor- 
tance if  the  facts  concerning  fires  in  recent 
months  are  considered.  Thus  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  at  least  one  school- 
house  fire  occurs  in  the  United  States  on 
each  day  of  the  year.  During  a period  of 
sixty-eight  days  during  1915  no  less  than 
seventy-three  fires  were  reported  in  schools 
and  allied  educational  institutions. 

With  these  threatening  realities  as  a text, 
the  National  Fire  Protection  Association, 
with  offices  in  Boston,  has  prepared  a pam- 
phlet giving  much  valuable  data,  compiled 
from  various  sources,  on  the  subject  of  the 


safeguarding  of  young  lives  in  school  build- 
ings. The  pamphlet  inveighs  strongly 
against  wood  construction,  long  corridors 
that  almost  instantaneously  become  giant 
flues,  lack  of  proper  isolation  of  heating  and 
lighting  plants,  or  of  proper  fireproofing  of 
rooms  assigned  to  specialized  vocational 
departments  using  highly  inflammable  mate- 
rials. It  emphasizes  the  need  for  at  least 
two  doors  for  each  classroom,  frequent 
fire  drills  under  all  possible  exigencies,  the 
use  of  panic  bolts  and  automatic  sprinklers, 
and  encourages  a revision  of  current  meth- 
ods of  stair  construction  with  an  eye  to 
the  disposition  of  exits  proper  and  exit 
stairways  upon  a uniform  axis  and  the  elim- 
ination of  all  sharp  angles  on  landings, 
and  all  diminution  of  width  in  vestibules  or 
doors  at  the  ends  of  stairways. 

In  1910  the  investigations  of  Frank  Irving 
Cooper,  an  architect  of  Boston,  undertaken 
at  the  request  of  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion, brought  to  light  the  unbelievable  fact 
that  only  two  states  in  the  Union  had  any 
regulations  whatever  for  fireproof  con- 
struction, and  only  one  had  considered  fire 
retardant  construction;  six  states  had  regu- 
lations governing  exits,  and  thirteen  re- 
quired outward  opening  doors  in  school- 
houses.  The  discovery  of  this  amazing 
condition  of  neglect  and  lurking  danger  re- 
sulted in  much  activity  in  a number  of 
state  assemblies,  and  the  whole  movement 
was  brought  to  an  exciting  climax  in  1914 
when  the  newspapers  espoused  the  cause 
of  an  engineer  who  had  made  a blanket 
condemnation  of  all  New  York  City  schools 
as  fire  traps.  There  followed  then  a thor- 
ough inspection  and  illuminating  report  by 
the  Fire  Commissioner  of  the  city,  whose 
department  for  the  first  time  learned  of 
the  existence  of  acetylene  gas  plants  and 
the  storage  of  inflammable  chemicals  in 
cellars  of  school  buildings;  likewise  of 
classrooms  situated  over  automobile  or 
plumbing  schools,  not  to  mention  the  total 
absence  in  many  cases  of  any  exit  signs 
and  the  piling  of  highly  combustible  mat- 
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ter  against  boiler  smokestacks.  Correc- 
tive measures  were  put  in  force  at  once 
and  anxious  parents  sighed  in  relief,  though 
their  anxiety  had  become  a fact  only  as  the 
result  of  published  information,  not  by  any 
means  because  of  a previous  personal  in- 
terest. Then  was  undertaken  the  system- 
atic abandonment  of  the  oldest  school 
buildings,  and  the  relegation  of  the  last  of 
these  as  entirely  unfit  for  the  purposes  of 
the  day  will  probably  become  a fact  when 
the  Gary  plan — at  present  the  topic  of  such 
acrimonious  discussion — is  finally  ratified 
for  general  adoption  throughout  the  five 
boroughs.  This  will  reduce  still  further 
any  existing  fire  hazard  and  the  city  will 
be  justified  in  assuming  that  the  ultimate 
precaution  has  been  taken  in  safeguarding 
the  lives  of  the  growing  generation. 

Mr.  Cooper  has  now  come  forward  with 
further  charted  information  to  show  the 


A model  plan,  in  which  all  safeguards  to 
life  have  been  fully  considered,  is  repro- 
duced herewith.  The  building  is  not  of 
great  size  but  is  large  enough  to  indicate 
similar  solutions  for  buildings  housing  sev- 
eral thousands.  It  provides  each  class- 
room with  exits  to  the  main  corridor,  and 
in  addition  interconnecting  doors  are  intro- 
duced to  permit  passage  from  room  to 
room  in  case  of  sudden  danger,  a local 
disturbance  such  as  an  explosion,  or  in 
case  of  unavoidable  delay  in  the  corridor. 
The  laboratories  have  been  wisely  isolated 
on  the  upper  floor;  there  are  three  stair- 
ways, and  a horizontal  fire-escape  to  an 
adjoining  building  has  also  been  provided. 
The  stairways  themselves  are  of  the  ap- 
proved stairhall  type,  with  wired  glass  en- 
closures; they  all  lead  directly  into  the 
open,  and  each  landing  has  been  treated 
as  a semi-circle  in  plan,  so  that  the  outer- 


advances  in  the  field  of  fire  protection  in 
schools  during  the  period  1910-1915.  His 
latest  compilation  shows  “that  only  twenty- 
seven  states  have  yet  considered  it  advis- 
able to  exercise  control  over  their  school 
buildings,  where  the  children  spend  one- 
third  of  their  waking  hours.  Twenty-four 
of  these  twenty-seven  states  seem  to  realize 
the  necessity  for  a quick  exit  from  these 
buildings,  as  they  specify,  with  exceptional 
agreement,  that  doors  shall  open  outward. 
Seventeen  of  the  twenty-seven  states  also 
agree  that  fire-escapes  are  desirable,  but 
only  six  of  the  twenty-seven  installed  fire 
alarms  to  warn  teachers  and  children  that 
escape  should  be  made,  and  only  one  state, 
Kansas,  would  drill  its  children  in  how 
that  escape  should  be  accomplished.  Turn- 
ing from  escapes  to  methods  of  putting  out 
a fire,  it  is  found  that  eight  states  would 
provide  fire  extinguishers  of  various  kinds; 
six  states  believe  in  standpipes  (although 
there  is  some  question  as  to  the  providing 
of  any  hose),  and  one  state  would  have 
sprinklers  under  certain  conditions.” 


most  children  in  any  hurried  or  mass  exit 
of  all  classes  cannot  be  crushed  into  angles 
of  masonry  while  the  main  stream  rushes 
by  them  to  safety.  In  similar  fashion  the 
danger  arising  from  the  discrepancy  in 
width  between  exit  stairways  and  outside 
doorways  has  been  removed  by  building 
the  stairhall  walls  inward  to  the  edge  of 
the  door  frame.  Thus  the  bitter  lesson  of 
a school  fire  at  Collinwood,  Ohio,  where 
“scores  of  little  children  died  within  an 
arm’s  reach  of  safety,  almost  within  sight 
of  frenzied  parents,  jammed  at  the  foot  of 
a stairway  in  a solid  arch  of  flesh  and  bone, 
skewed  into  projections  caused  by  the  less- 
ened width  of  the  vestibule,”  has  been  taken 
deeply  to  heart. 

We  cannot  too  strongly  advise  a country- 
wide interest  in  this  patent  menace  of  fire 
in  schools.  The  obvious  evils  of  slight  con- 
struction, petty  economy  and  ignorance  too 
readily  intrude  upon  good  sense  and  safety 
in  school  buildings,  as  in  buildings  devoted 
to  other  purposes,  involving  the  presence 
within  them  of  a large  number  of  persons 
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at  a given  time,  especially  if  they  be  minors. 
Legislatures  should  have  direct  recourse 
to  the  foremost  architects,  engineers  and 
experts  in  fire  risks  of  their  states  in  the 
drafting  of  fire  protection  legislation.  The 
danger  is  as  palpable  and  as  preventable  in 
many  districts  of  this  country  as  is  the 
white  plague  itself.  Finally,  we  can  do  no 
better  than  to  emphasize  the  need  for  a 
general  uniform  system  of  fire  protection, 
based  at  the  outset  upon  fire  proof  con- 
struction, suitable  exits  and  dependent 
stairway  and  corridor  planning,  isolation  of 
inflammable  materials  both  in  storage  and 
in  departments  using  them  in  their  instruc- 
tion, provision  for  fire  extinguishers,  if 
possible,  including  an  automatic  sprinkler 
system,  so  that  the  danger  may  be  promptly 
localized,  and  finally  upon  frequent  and 
thorough  fire  drills  in  which  all  contin- 
gencies are  provided  for  and  all  incidental 
duties  properly  apportioned  among  a lim- 
ited number  of  reliable  persons. 

A set  of  eighty  rules  has  been  compiled  by 
the  New  York  Board  of  Education  as  a re- 
sult of  the  careful  investigation  above  re- 
ferred to  and  in  most  instances  are  applic- 
able to  the  schools  of  any  town  or  city. 
They  should  be  carefully  studied  by  every- 
one charged  with  the  heavy  responsibility 
of  safeguarding  the  lives  of  schoolchildren. 

R.  F.  B. 


This  house,  which  is 
illustrated  on  pages  372 
The  Residence  to  376,  was  built  about 
of  twenty  years  ago;  and 

Mrs.  R.  L.  Stevens,  the  alterations  and  de- 
velopments, which  were 
undertaken  within  the 
past  three  years,  have 
been  made  in  conformity  with  the  original 
character  of  the  building  and  its  setting 
on  the  edge  of  a wood  with  a commanding 
view  down  a valley  to  the  southwest.  The 
hill  on  which  the  house  is  situated  was 
covered  on  its  westerly  slope  with  a young 
growth  of  wild  cedars,  and  one  of  the 
most  attractive  features  of  the  place  is  the 
cedar  garden  developed  by  the  late  Mr. 
Stevens  by  means  of  cutting  alleys  and 
winding  paths  through  the  growth  of 
cedars  and  establishing  points  of  interest 
at  the  terminations  of  the  vistas  so  com- 
pleted. Mr.  Stevens,  after  his  graduation 
from  Columbia  College,  studied  architec- 
ture in  the  Columbia  School,  and  continued 
his  interest  in  this  subject,  particularly  in 
the  development  of  landscape  design.  The 
work  of  Lord,  Hewlett  and  Tallant,  illus- 
trated in  the  photographs  and  plan,  con- 


sists in  the  rearrangement  and  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  house,  the  design  of  its  sur- 
rounding garden  treatment  and  the  inte- 
rior decorations,  all  of  which  was  under 
the  personal  charge  of  Mr.  Hewlett. 


In  the  planning  of 
public  buildings  and  es- 
pecially of  those  to  be 
Federal  used  by  the  various 

Buildings.  branches  of  the  Federal 

Government,  interesting 
and  unusual  problems 
arise.  While,  like  any 
other  buildings,  their  first  requirement 
should  naturally  be  adaptability  to  the  prac- 
tical purposes  for  which  they  are  erected 
and  to  the  environment  in  which  they  are 
placed,  they  must  in  addition  be  of  such 
a character  as  to  fittingly  suggest  the  dig- 
nity of  the  government  which  they  repre- 
sent. On  the  other  hand,  this  idea  of  gov- 
ernmental dignit}--  ought  not  to  so  obsess 
the  designer  as  to  induce  him  to  strive  only 
for  monumental  effect. 

A certain  uniformity  of  character  in  Fed- 
eral buildings  is  also  desirable  in  order  that 
such  structures  may  be  readily  recogniz- 
able, may  suggest  their  official  position  and 
stand  somewhat  aloof  from  their  more 
plebeian  neighbors;  yet  it  is  equally  desir- 
able not  to  go  to  the  other  extreme  of  plac- 
ing Greek  temples  in  every  community,  be 
it  a New  England  fishing  village  or  some 
great  commercial  center,  merely  adapting 
them  to  varying  conditions  by  the  use  of 
the  diminishing  glass  or  the  magnifying 
glass  as  the  size  of  the  community  may  dic- 
tate. 

In  August,  1912,  the  act  of  Congress  by 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had 
been  authorized  to  select  the  architects  for 
post  office  buildings  by  means  of  com.peti- 
tions,  was  repealed  and  the  work  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Supervising  Ar- 
chitect of  the  Treasury  Department.  Hamp- 
ered by  red  tape  and  occupied  by  political 
incompetents,  as  such  offices  frequently  are, 
this  might  well  have  been  expected  to  spell 
the  doom  of  any  progress  in  the  architec- 
ture of  post  office  buildings. 

It  is  a gratifying  surprise  therefore  to 
find,  upon  looking  over  recent  examples  of 
this  class  of  buildings,  that  a high  standard 
of  excellence  has  been  maintained.  The 
half  dozen  illustrations  on  pages  369  to 
371  were  selected  at  random  and  do  not 
by  any  means  show  the  choicest  work  of 
this  class,  yet  they  do  show  a dignity  and 
versatility  that  speak  well  for  the  ability 
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and  training  of  the  men  who  designed 
them. 

We  may  readily  accept  it  as  evidence  of 
a general  advance  in  our  present  standards 
of  architecture  that  a governmental  de- 
partment which,  unlike  the  private  practi- 
tioner, is  not  goaded  on  in  its  struggle  for 
excellence  by  the  sharp  prod  of  competition 
and  is  more  or  less  subject  to  the  influences 
of  political  environment,  should  produce 
work  as  meritorious  as  is  to  be  found  in 
the  post  office  buildings  which  are  now 
throughout  the  United 

I.  T.  Frary. 


Following  the  unprom- 
ising precedent  of  the 
Palace  of  Justice  and  of 
Sacconi’s  egregious  mon- 
ument to  King  Victor 
Emmanuel,  Italy  seems 
to  have  been  misled  once 
more  into  the  insidious 
evils  of  underestimation  of  costs  and  poor 
management  of  construction  in  its  latest 
public  building  of  importance,  the  National 
Houses  of  Parliament.  The  original  ap- 
propriation assigned  six  and  one-half  million 
lire  for  the  erection  of  this  edifice;  to  date 
it  has  involved  an  outlay  of  nearly  twenty 
million  lire.  Excavation  was  begun  in 
January,  1908,  and,  although  the  maximum 
period  of  construction  considered  necessary 
at  the  time  was  four  years,  it  still  stands  in- 
complete. Various  speculations  have  been 
advanced  as  to  the  reason  for  the  undue  ex- 
pense and  long  drawn  delay.  Italian  dailies 
speak  of  inexperience,  poor  taste,  incorrect 
specifications,  and  one  of  them,  the  Do- 
menica  del  Corriere,  flays  the  Roman  build- 
ing commissions,  whose  chief  duty  it  is  to 
watch  the  destinies  of  such  buildings,  for 
the  effete  administration  of  its  important 
field,  since  every  public  building  under- 
taken in  the  Imperial  City  involves  avoid- 
able strife  and  high  feeling,  suspicion  or 
even  actual  trials  at  law,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Palace  of  Justice. 

Francesco  Crispi  first  launched  the  pro- 


paganda for  a new  national  assembly  hall; 
deeming  unworthy  of  the  new  Italian  na- 
tionality of  the  old  Palazzo  Montecitorio, 
erected  by  a nephew  of  Gregory  XV.  in 
1630  from  designs  by  Bernini,  the  archi- 
tectural giant  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Crispi  was  hailed  as  the  foremost  spend- 
thrift of  the  land,  a squanderer  of  the  taxes 
of  the  poor;  he  was  informed  from  many 
directions  that  the  project  (Would  entail  an 
expenditure  of  ten  or  even  fifteen  million 
lire.  So  it  was  decided  to  draw  the  na- 
tional pursestrings  tight  and  to  restrict  the 
whole  plan  to  a remodeling  of  the  old  palace 
instead,  leaving  the  Renaissance  facade  and 
adding  spacious  halls  in  ;the  body  of  the 
structure.  And  now  after  a period  of  nearly 
eight  years  twenty  millions  have  melted 
into  a group  of  unfinished  salons  hiding 
their  ornate  details  behind  the  stern  old 
front  of  the  Montecitorio,  As  the  scaf- 
foldings fall,  says  the  Corriere,  the  Italian 
soul  revolts  at  the  travesty  upon  Bernini’s 
work.  The  commission  was  assigned,  with- 
out . competition,  to  E.  Basile  of  Palermo, 
who,  maintaining  that  “each  epoch  must 
have  its  own  language,  its  peculiar  forms 
and  its  individual  art  expression,”  has 
coupled  the  design  of  his  own  additions 
and  the  older  portion  of  the  edifice  with  a 
minimum  of  concession  to  the  latter. 

It  is  not  for  us  at  this  distance  to  point  a 
moral  in  times  of  stress  that  make  all 
public  building  activity  appear  in  the  light 
of  unnecessary  expense  of  funds  needed 
for  national  defense.  We . cannot  avoid, 
however,  the  sentiment  that  even  though  a 
national  edifice,  indeed  the- central  national 
building  of  all,  justly  deserves  an  adequate 
expenditure  both  of  time  and  of  money, 
especially  in  a monarchic  form  of  govern- 
ment, it  likewise  merits  an  equally  lavish 
outlay  of  ability,  care,  good  management 
and  taste.  The  national  pride  is  apt  to  hinge 
upon  such  a building,  it  is  a point  of  de- 
parture for  the  broadest  inspiration,  or  even 
imitation;  it  must  be  kept  free  of  building 
errors,  both  structural  and  financial,  and 
finally  it  must  for  patent  reasons  be  a model 
of  the  finest  professional  talent  of  the  land. 

R.  F.  B. 
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TO  find  a new  building,  the  first  of 
its  kind,  planned  as  the  result  of  an 
infinite  amount  of  study  and  pa- 
tient investigation  covering  a number  of 
years ; designed  with  due  regard  to  its 
artistic  effect,  and  in  a spirit  of  independ- 
ence of  the  influence  of  architectural 
precedents;  executed  with  the  best  ma- 
terials obtainable ; handled  by  skilled 
workmen,  in  whose  labor  neither  undue 
extravagance  nor  enforced  parsimony  has 
been  practiced,  and  built  for  a noble, 
righteous  and  enlightened  purpose,  is  sel- 
dom the  fortune  of  an  architectural  critic 
and  raconteur.  Such  I believe  to  be  the 
qualities  of  the  new  Young  Men’s  Chris- 
tian Association  College  recently  com- 
pleted and  dedicated  to  its  high  Christian 
purpose  last  December.  It  is  located  in  the 


Hyde  Park  district  of  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago, which  is  in  the  south  division  of 
that  city,  between  Jackson  Park  on  the 
east  and  Washington  Park  on  the,  west 
only  three  blocks  north  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  and,  most  important,  in  what 
has  always  been  a prohibition  district. 
Its  site  is  an  entire  city  block,  bounded 
by  Fifty-third  Street  on  the  north.  Fifty- 
fourth  Street  on  the  south,  Drexel  Ave- 
nue on  the  west  (on  which  is  the  main 
entrance  to  the  campus),  and  Ingleside 
Avenue  on  the  east.  The  numbered 
streets  in  this  part  of  the  city  are  not 
always  continuous.  A section  of  Fifty- 
third  Street  from  Washington  Park  at 
Cottage  Grove  Avenue,  two  blocks  west, 
abuts  the  west  side  of  the  campus  near 
its  center,  where  the  main  entrance  gate 
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is  located.  The  campus  is  470  feet  long 
from  north  to  south  and  220  feet  v\dde. 
The  new  building  is  on  the  north  end 
and  will  occupy  220  by  175  feet  when  the 
east  wing  or  dormitory  is  completed, 
leaving  a quadrangle  in  the  center,  open 
to  the  south,  110  by  135  feet.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  ground  is  a park  for  ath- 
letic games,  which  are  part  of  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  College. 

The  objects  and  purposes  of  this  build- 
ing are  such  as  have  never  before  been 
realized  in  an  architect’s  design,  and 
when  laid  before  the  architect,  Emery 
Stanford  Hall,  engaged  his  attention  for 
three  years  until  his  perfected  drawings 
had  been  completed.  The  Young  Men’s 
Christian  College  is  not  part  of  that  great 
organization  known  as  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association,  whose  buildings 
may  be  found  in  every  important  city  in 
America  and  in  many  others  throughout 
the  world.  It  is  an  independent  organi- 
zation, but  intimately  related  to  it;  and 
that  whose  new  building  is  here  illus- 
trated is  only  the  second  one  ever  or- 
ganized in  this  or  any  country.  The  first 
organization  is  in  Springfield,  Mass., 
and  its  buildings  are  on  the  pavilion  plan ; 
that  is,  while  its  origin  is  earlier  than 
this  one,  it  uses  a number  of  buildings 
covering  a large  area  of  ground  and  is 
not  located  in  the  heart  of  a great  city  as 
this  is.  Therefore,  this  building  is  the 
first  of  its  kind  ever  erected  in  which 
all  the  departments  are  comprised  within 
one  structure,  though  some  of  them  are 
duplicated  in  its  summer  school  where  it 
was  originally  organized  at  Lake  Geneva, 
Wisconsin.  This  is  still  retained  and 
some  of  the  departments  are  transferred 
to  it  during  the  summer  months.  There 
it  is  conducted  as  an  encampment,  though 
there  are  few  permanent  buildings  on  the 
site. 

But  the  raison  d’etre  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  these  two  great  institutions  must 
first  be  made  clear,  though  it  might  be 
inferred  from  their  names.  They  were 
organized  to  educate  and  practically  train 
the  officers  and  principal  employees  for 
788  Y.  M.  C.  Associations  throughout 
this  country  and  abroad,  with  a member- 
ship of  625,000,  and  controlling  property 
to  the  value  of  $88,000,000.  But  wherein 


they  differ  from  all  other  educational  in- 
stitutions is  that  graduates  from  these 
colleges,  with  degrees  conferred  and  cer- 
tificates of  competence  for  all  the  admin- 
istrative and  educational  positions  in  the 
Associations,  go  out  upon  the  world,  not 
to  look  for  a job,  but  with  assured  posi- 
tions for  life  waiting  for  them  in  hun- 
dreds of  places.  The  colleges  are  the 
technical  training  agencies  of  all  the  As- 
sociations for  preparing  their  employees 
for  efficient  service.  Three  distinct  domi- 
native  motives  prevail — physical  effici- 
ency, intellectual  and  vocational  efficiency 
and  moral  and  religious  efficiency.  Prob- 
ably no  college  provides  for  the  training 
of  body,  mind  and  heart  with  more  even 
balance  than  does  the  Association  Col- 
lege. 

A Training  School  was  first  suggested 
in  1890,  and  on  June  27th  of  that  year 
was  incorporated.  Its  work  was  done 
both  at  Geneva  and  in  the  building  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Chicago.  In  November, 
1913,  its  name  was  changed  to  that  which 
it  now  bears.  Ground  was  broken  for 
the  Chicago  building  October  16,  1914, 
and  it  was  dedicated  December  1,  1915, 
after  many  delays  caused  by  labor  strikes. 

The  proposed  buildings  were  first 
taken  up  for  discussion  with  the  archi- 
tect in  December,  1910,  and  an  outline 
of  tentative  requirements  submitted. 
This  was  before  a location  had  been 
selected,  and  was  while  the  College  was 
occupying,  for  all  except!  its  summer 
sessions,  rented  quarters  located  in  the 
Association  Building,  Chicago.  The  Col- 
lege, as  has  been  said,  has  always  oper- 
ated a plant  of  its  own  for  its  summer 
sessions,  located  at  the  north  end  of 
Lake  Geneva  in  Walworth  County,  Wis- 
consin, not  far  from  Williams  Bay  Post 
Office. 

Mr.  Hall  has  explained  to  me  the  con- 
siderations that  affected  him  in  laying 
out  the  plan  of  the  building  in  the  fol- 
lowing words,  which  clearly  state  the 
reasons  for  what  he  has  done : 

‘‘From  the  very  beginning,  owing  to 
limited  funds  available,  the  fundamen- 
tal considerations  in  design  have  been 
to  secure  the  maximum  of  convenience, 
stability  and  ease  of  maintenance  at  the 
minimum  of  cost.  Nothing  was  to  be  in- 
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corporated  in  the  design  that  was  not  en- 
during, and  the  essential  functions  of 
the  building  were  to  be  provided  for  so 
as  to  secure  the  highest  degree  of  ef- 
ficiency, the  best  separation  of  functions 
and  the  most  convenient  relation  be- 
tween parts.  It  was  soon  seen  that  the 
problem  divided  itself  into  three  rather 
distinct  and  widely  diversified  require- 
ments. First : There  was  the  Depart- 
ment of  Class  Room  Instruction,  includ- 
ing recitation  rooms,  laboratories,  lec- 
ture rooms  and  the  Department  of  Ad- 
ministration; all  of  which  required  the 
maximum  of  light  and  quiet.  Then 
there  was  the  Department  of  Physical 
Education,  which  required  natatorium, 
gymnasiums  and  physiological  labora- 
tories. Then  there  was  the  Department 
of  Residence,  including  the  dormitories, 
dining  room,  kitchen,  etc. 

“Of  necessity  the  Department  of 
Physical  Education  during  operation  was 
likely  to  produce  a great  deal  of  noise, 
which  would  interfere  seriously  with  the 
Department  of  Class  Room  Instruction, 
or  the  necessary  use  of  the  Department 
of  Residence  for  studies.  These  re- 
quirements suggested  the  arrangement 
of  plan  which  placed  the  Department  of 
Class  Room  Instruction  and  Adminis- 
tration in  a single  section  with  its  princi- 
pal rooms  facing  on  Drexel  Avenue,  and 
with  corridors  between  this  Department 
and  the  stair  tower  separating  the  De- 
partment of  Physical  Education  from 
the  Department  of  Class  Room  Instruc- 
tion, thus  completely  isolating  the  class 
rooms  and  offices  from  the  noise  and 
confusion  incident  to  the  operation  of 
the  Department  of  Physical  Education. 
And  as  a matter  of  balance  and  separat- 
ing the  Department  of  Residence  from 
the  Department  of  Physical  Education, 
the  Department  of  Residence  was  placed 
in  an  east  wing  of  corresponding  size 
to  the  west  wing  containing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Class  Room  Instruction.  In  the 
matter  of  design  it  was  attempted  to  ex- 
press uses  to  which  the  various  depart- 
ments are  put,  by  the  handling  of  the 
exterior.  For  this  reason  the  west  wing 
was  made  extremely  plain,  consisting 
merely  of  a series  of  narrow  brick  piers 
separating  windows  so  as  to  give  the 
maximum  of  glass  opening  and  so  as  to 


reveal  from  the  exterior  the  fact  that 
this  entire  section  was  used  for  assem- 
blage purposes. 

“A  study  of  the  natatorium  problem 
made  it  clear  that  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant essentials  for  such  a room  was 
an  ample  supply  of  sunlight.  For  this 
reason  this  room  was  placed  on  the  south 
side  of  the  central  section,  and  located 
on  the  ground  floor  level,  so  that  the 
room  was  flooded  with  sunlight  from 
the  south  through  prismatic  glass  win- 
dows. As  it  was  desired  to  avoid  ex- 
terior steps,  and  as  drainage  conditions 
required  that  the  natatorium  should 
drain  naturally  into  the  sewers  without 
the  use  of  pumps,  the  central  forecourt 
was  raised  in  grade  about  five  feet  above 
the  street  grade,  thus  adding  a desirable 
landscape  feature  and  affording  a means 
of  disposal  for  the  earth  taken  from  the 
excavations , materially  reducing  the  cost 
for  this  portion  of  the  work , and  re- 
quiring neither  the  purchase  of  filling  nor 
the  cartage  away  and  disposal  of  earth. 
This  arrangement  gives  the  basement  of 
the  building  ample  window  space  on  the 
street  elevations.  Originally  it  was 
planned  to  have  a corridor  running 
through  the  central  section  of  the  build- 
ing to  connect  the  two  wings.  This  was 
arranged  for  the  north  side  of  the  na- 
tatorium. After  further  study  it  was 
decided  that  by  widening  this  corridor 
and  adding  two  projecting  bays  it  might 
serve  for  the  purpose  of  connecting 
the  two  outer  wings  of  the  building  and 
at  the  same  time  act  as  a social  or  loung- 
ing room  adjunct  to  the  residential 
section  of  the  building,  and  yet  be  avail- 
able for  social  purposes  on  special  oc- 
casions, when  the  administrative  offices 
and  club  rooms  could  all  be  connected 
together  and  the  dining  room  on  the 
ground  floor  of  the  residential  section 
used  in  such  a way  as  to  make  practical 
the  use  of  the  entire  main  floor  of  the 
building  for  large  social  gatherings.” 

The  second  floor  of  the  central  sec- 
tion contains  the  small  gymnasium,  ap- 
proximately 42  feet  by  72  feet,  for  teach- 
ing special  gymnasium  work,  and  illus- 
trative of  the  character  of  work  which 
may  be  done  in  small  gymnasiums,  such 
as  are  usually  provided  in  the  smaller 
associations.  A physiological  laboratory 
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room,  approximately  50  feet  by  90  feet, 
is  provided  in  this  story,  with  floor  at 
a higher  level  on  account  of  not  requir- 
ing such  a high  ceiling,  and  with  north 
light,  best  suited  to  microscopic  work; 
this  room  being  intended  for  the  use  of 
microscopic  research  and  the  study  of 
the  physiology  of  exercise.  The  third 
floor,  together  with  a gallery  on  the 
fourth  floor  level,  contains  the  main 
gymnasium,  occupying  the  entire  area  of 
the  central  section.  This  gymnasium  was 
arranged  so  that  it  may  be  divided  into 
two  smaller  gymnasiums  by  the  use  of 
a net  in  the  center  of  the  room,  for  spe- 
cial games.  A peculiar  feature  of  this 
gymnasium  is  its  lighting  by  the  means 
of  a large  north  saw-tooth  skylight,  thus 
making  it  possible  to  flood  the  room  with 
natural  light  and  yet  avoid  shadows 
which  are  so  objectionable  in  playing  in- 
door ball  games,  and  also  making  the 
light  especially  easy  to  the  eyes.  It  was 
the  original  intention  in  the  design  of 
trusses  for  the  support  of  the  roof  over 
this  room  to  allow  the  steel  structural 
parts  to  be  exposed,  but  it  was  found 
that  owing  to  a late  ruling  of  the  Build- 
ing Department  of  the  City  of  Chicago 
all  members  would  have  to  be  fire- 
proofed, and  so  they  were  fire-proofed 
by  covering  with  metal  lath  and  Portland 
cement  plaster,  built  up  in  thickness  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
city  ordinances.  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
illustrations  that  sufficient  open  space  is 
left  in  these  trusses  so  as  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  effectiveness  of  the  light- 
ing. 

The  east  section  of  the  building  when 
completed  is  to  contain  a dining  room 
with  its  floor  on  a level  with  the  fore- 
court terrace,  and  French  windows  open- 
ing on  to  the  terrace;  this  room  being 
entered  from  the  east  tower  vestibule, 
and  securing  the  necessary  ceiling  height 
for  such  a room  by  extending  from  the 
ground  up  to  the  ceiling  of  the  first  story 
of  this  section;  so  that  in  the  north  end 
of  the  east  section  the  kitchen  is  placed 
on  the  street  level  and  above  the  kitchen 
is  placed  a series  of  low  story  dormi- 
tories ; there  being  an  incline  leading 
from  the  kitchen  up  to  the  dining  room 
floor  level. 


The  three  upper  floors  of  the  east 
section  are  to  be  devoted  entirely  to  dor- 
mitory rooms;  this  section  of  the  build- 
ing will  contain  one  hundred  dormitory 
and  study  rooms. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  east  section 
is  to  contain  four  stories,  while  the  west 
section  only  contains  three  stories,  and 
yet  the  outline  of  the  two  sections  is 
similar,  the  difference  being  on  account 
of  the  heights  of  stories. 

_ The  difficulty  in  the  handling  of  a de- 
sign of  such  diversified  story  heights  and 
room  area  has  been  overcome  by  build- 
ing two  stair  towers  between  the  sec- 
tions and  running  the  stairs  parallel  to 
the  sections,  thus  making  landings  on 
two  levels  on  each  side  of  the  stairs, 
which,  with  a little  juggling,  makes  it 
possible  to  enter  from  one  side  of  the 
stair  into  the  dormitory  section  contain- 
ing stories  for  dormitory  rooms  about 
nine  feet  in  height;  or  into  the  central 
section  containing  stories  about  twenty- 
two  feet  in  height,  out  of  the  same  stair 
tower.  The  same  arrangement  also 
works  out  for  the  west  stair  tower  be- 
tween the  Physical  Education  Depart- 
ment and  the  Class  Room  section. 

It  was  expected  that  the  development 
of  the  work  would  soon  require  a dis- 
secting laboratory,  but  such  a depart- 
ment is  ordinarily  rather  odoriferous 
and  quite  objectionable  when  contiguous 
to  other  parts  of  a building.  Arrange- 
ments were  therefore  made  for  such  a 
laboratory  lighted  with  skylights  and 
small  windows  underneath  the  roof  of 
the  west  tower,  forming  a room  ap- 
proximately 20  feet  by  40  feet,  com- 
pletely isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
building.  A corresponding  room  in  the 
east  tower  will  be  used  as  an  overflow 
dormitory. 

In  the  exterior  design  of  the  central 
section,  a great  problem  to  provide  the 
maximum  of  window  space  in  the  nata- 
torium  and  small  gymnasium,  and  prac- 
tically eliminate  window  space,  except 
small  ventilators,  for  the  large  gymnas- 
ium on  the  third  floor,  was  solved.  To 
eliminate  the  apparent  overloading  of 
light  stories  and  solid  wall  without  open- 
ings on  upper  stories,  brick  buttress  piers 
with  deep  reveals  were  used,  and  brick 
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FIG.  6.  CENTRAL,  OR  GYMNASIUM  SECTION,  FROM  ROOF  OF  WEST  WING-Y.  M.  C.  A. 

COLLEGE,  CHICAGO. 


panel  work,  worked  out  in  patterns,  is 
inserted  under  segmental  arches  span- 
ning from  pier  to  pier. 

In  the  east  section  it  is  intended  to  ex- 
press the  nature  of  its  occupancy,  con- 
sisting of  small  rooms,  by  the  use  of 
simple,  single  openings  in  the  brickwork, 
spanned  with  plain  segmental  arches. 

The  problem  of  adequately  tying  to- 
gether in  one  building  sections  of  such 
diversified  use  and  purpose  has  been 
solved  by  making  the  base  of  the  build- 
ing up  to  the  level  of  the  main  floor  of 
a smooth,  round  cornered,  dark  paving 
brick,  with  horizontal  joints  raked  out 
and  the  vertical  joints  made  flush,  cut- 
ting the  windows  and  doors  through  this 
base  course  at  the  various  levels  re- 


quired to  meet  interior  conditions,  thus 
forming  a band  around  the  base  of  the 
building  by  means  of  color.  Then  the 
shaft  of  the  building,  extending  from  the 
base  up  to  the  third  story  window  sills  of 
the  class  room  section,  is  faced  with  a 
complete  kiln  range  of  rough  texture 
or  wire-cut  brick.  A band  course 
forming  the  window  sills  of  the  third 
story  windows  and  the  piers  between  the 
third  story  windows  is  formed  entirely 
around  the  building  of  smooth  red 
brick.  Above  this  point  the  kiln  range 
rough  texture  brick  are  used  up  to 
the  band  course  underneath  the  coping, 
except  that  these  brick  are  laid  up  in 
Flemish  bond.  All  rough  color  brick  are 
laid  with  joints  of  natural  color  lime 
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FIG.  8.  SWIMMING  POOL  BASEMENT  IN  ATHLETIC  SECTION— Y.  M.  C.  A.  COLLEGE,  CHICAGO. 


and  torpedo  sand  mortar,  ranging  from 
5/8  inch  to  3/4  inch  in  thickness,  cut 
flush,  so  as  to  make  a rough  joint. 

The  walls  of  the  west  section  are 
coped  with  green  Spanish  tile  terra 
cotta  coping  corresponding  with  the  color 
of  the  Spanish  tile  roof  of  the  central 
section.  Roofs  of  the  towers  and  cen- 
tral section  are  extended  over  the 
wall  about  five  feet,  so  as  to  form  a 
wide  overhanging  cornice,  which  is  to 
protect  ventilators  to  the  rooms  located 
in  the  top  stories  of  the  towers  and  gym- 
nasium section,  allowing  these  windows 
to  remain  open  during  stormy  weather. 
The  soffits  of  these  overhanging  roofs 
are  finished  with  rough  cast  Portland 
cement  stucco.  The  two  principal  en- 
trances, one  located  in  the  east  tower 
between  the  dormitory  section  and  the 
gymnasium  section,  and  the  other  lo- 
cated in  the  west  tower  between  the 
class  room  section  and  the  gymnasium 
section,  while  sufificiently  symmetrical 
to  satisfy  the  eye,  are  quite  diverse  in 
actual  arrangement  due  to  structural 
and  plan  requirements.  (See  Fig.  5.) 
Both  are  finished  with  rough  red  brick 


trimming  and  coarse  stucco  walls.  The 
lower  portion  of  the  vestibules  and  stair 
halls  up  to  the  second  landing  is  lined 
with  a low  wainscoting  or  dado  consist- 
ing of  a brick  '‘soldier”  course,  a course 
of  “quarry”  tile  and  a brick  row-lock 
top  course.  Panels  here  and  there  are 
worked  in  with  special  designs  in  tile. 
(See  Frontispiece.) 

Thought  has  been  given  to  provision 
for  further  growth,  it  being  contemplated 
that  sections  corresponding  to  the  east 
and  west  wings  may  be  erected  on  the 
southeast  and  southwest  corners  of  the 
lot,  with  possibly  a low  one-story  assem- 
bly hall  between  the  two,  so  as  to  not 
cut  off  the  sunlight  from  the  south,  and 
with  a tower  for  administrative  pur- 
poses located  at  the  head  of  Fifty-third 
Street,  facing  Washington  Park  and  the 
nearest  approach  to  transportation  on 
Cottage  Grove  Avenue.  The  intention  is 
that  all  student  entrances  to  the  building 
shall  be  from  the  quadrangle,  thus  facili- 
tating supervision,  and  that  all  service 
entrances  to  the  building  shall  be  from 
the  streets,  thus  entirely  eliminating  ser- 
vice from  the  quadrangle. 


FIG.  10.  SOCIAL  ROOM  ON  FIRST  FLOOR;  MID- 
DLE SECTION,  WITH  LIGHT  FROM  NORTH 
SIDE— Y.  M.  C.  A.  COLLEGE,  CHICAGO. 
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FIG.  11.  VESTIBULE  OF  ENTRANCE  TO  DORMI- 
TORY SECTION  AT  EAST  END  OF  GYMNASIUM 
SECTION— Y.  M.  C.  A.  COLLEGE,  CHICAGO. 
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FIG.  17.  MAIN  GYMNASIUM  ON  THIRD  FLOOR,  CENTER  SECTION,  SHOWING  ILLUMINATION 
THROUGH  NORTH  SKYLIGHT,  THUS  AVOIDING  SHADOWS;  STEEL  TRUSSES 
FIREPROOFED  WITH  CONCRETE-Y.  M.  C.  A.  COLLEGE,  CHICAGO. 


The  mechanical  plant  which  serves  this 
building  is  of  necessity  complicated,  on 
account  of  diversified  demands,  plumb- 
ing, heating  and  ventilating  being  very 
important  items. 

In  general,  all  class  rooms,  club  rooms, 
and  the  natatoriuni  are  provided  with 
mechanical  ventilation  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  the  heating  system,  air  be- 
ing forced  into  the  rooms  just  above  the 
floor  and  at  the  outer  wall  in  the  corners 
of  the  rooms  at  a temperature  slightly 
above  70  degrees  and  exhausted  from 
the  rooms  near  the  ceiling  and  on  the 
walls  between  the  rooms  and  corridors, 
the  corridor  ceilings  being  furred  down 
so  as  to  make  provision  for  ventilating 
ducts.  The  air  intake  is  located  in  an 
area  on  the  outside  of  the  building  open- 
ing into  the  quadrangle,  which  is  sur- 
rounded with  shrubbery  so  as  to  secure 
air  as  free  as  possible  from  dust.  The 
air  entering  the  building  passes  over  tem- 
pering coils  and  then  down  through  a 
fan.  It  is  driven  to  various  parts  of  the 
building  where  required,  making  use  of 


a vertical  pipe  shaft  next  to  the  smoke 
stack.  Foul  air  is  collected  through  ducts 
from  the  various  corridor  ceilings,  car- 
ried to  the  pipe  shaft  beside  the  smoke 
flue  and  up  to  the  top  of  the  tower, 
where  it  is  exhausted  by  means  of  a ven- 
tilating fan.  Both  ducts  are  in  the  same 
shaft. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  plumb- 
ing installation  is  the  manner  of  heating 
and  filtering  the  water  for  the  natato- 
rium  tank.  The  arrangement  of  valving 
in  pipes  is  such  that  water  may  be  taken 
direct  from  the  city  main  into  the  tank, 
or  through  the  filter  into  the  tank,  or 
through  the  circulating  pump  and  filter 
into  the  tank,  or  through  the  heater  and 
filter  into  the  tank,  or  from  the  waste 
outlet  of  the  tank  through  the  circulat- 
ing pump,  the  heater  and  the  filter  and 
back  into  the  tank;  it  being  planned  to 
keep  the  water  in  constant  circulation  by 
means  of  the  circulating  pump  and  to 
maintain  its  temperature  constant  by 
passing  it  through  the  heater  or  by-pass, 
regulated  by  means  of  an  automatic  tern- 
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FIG.  IS.  CHAPEL  AND  SECTION  ROOM  ON  SECOND  FLOOR  OF  WEST  SECTION,  SHOWING 
REINFORCED  CONCRETE  GIRDERS  IN  CEILING  WITH  SPAN  OF  THIRTY- EIGHT 
FEET-Y.  M.  C.  A.  COLLEGE,  CHICAGO. 


FIG.  16.  LIBRARY  ON  THIRD  FLOOR  OF  WEST  BUILDING,  SHOWING  PLAIN  REINFORCED 
BEAMS  WITHOUT  DECORATIVE  MOULDINGS,  SPAN  THIRTY- EIGHT 
FEET— Y.  M.  C.  A.  COLLEGE,  CHICAGO. 
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perature  regulator,  and  keep  the  water 
perfectly  clean  and  pure  at  all  times  by 
constantly  circulating  through  the  filter, 
thereby  constantly  refiltering. 

Water  pressure,  which  is  not  sufficient 
in  the  city  mains  to  furnish  adequate  sup- 
ply in  the  upper  stories,  is  maintained  by 
means  of  a steam  pump  and  a pressure 
tank  located  in  the  basement.  Pipes  for 
different  uses  are  painted  different  colors 
to  make  distinction  easy. 

Fire  protection  at  a minimum  of  cost 
is  provided  by  provision  for  yoking  to- 
gether a battery  of  four  of  the  steam 
pumps  which  ordinarily  serve  for  other 
purposes,  thus  making  available  the  com- 
bined power  of  these  pumps  and  the  re- 
serve storage  of  water  contained  in  the 
swimming  tank. 

Provision  is  made  against  scalding  in 
the  battery  of  shower  rooms  by  placing 
an  automatic  regulator  on  the  hot  water 
supply  of  these  rooms  to  regulate  the 
temperature  so  that  it  cannot  be  raised 
to  the  scalding  point;  and  also  an  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  eliminate  the  evil 
effects  of  varying  pressure  by  making  the 
water  supply  pipes  to  these  showers 
largely  in  excess  in  capacity  over  the 
maximum  demand  that  could  be  made  if 
all  showers  were  used  at  the  same  time. 

In  the  construction  of  this  building, 
not  only  have  means  been  provided  for 
extinguishing  a possible  fire,  but  all  the 
materials  that  have  been  effective  in  the 
best  fireproof  structures  have  been  used. 
For  structural  purposes  steel  columns 
have  been  used  in  the  walls  where  they 
have  to  support  girders  or  trusses  of 
long  span,  while  reinforced  concrete  col- 
umns have  been  used  in  brick  piers  where 
practicable.  Some  of  the  girders  up  to 
a span  of  38  feet  are  of  reinforced  con- 
crete (see  Fig.  16),  while  others,  as,  for 
instance,  those  under  the  gymnasiums,  are 
of  built  up  steel  protected  by  hollow  tile. 
Generally  the  floors  are  constructed  with 
concrete  slabs  and  tension  bars,  with  hol- 
low tile  fillers.  Everywhere  the  floors 
are  finished  with  cement  or  tile,  except  in 
the  two  gymnasiums,  where  they  are  of 
hard  wood.  Only  such  woodwork  as  has 
been  absolutely  necessary  has  been  used 
for  the  inside  finish  and  doors,  all  of 
which  are  of  red  gum.  The  whole  build- 


ing therefore  is  not  only  fire-resisting, 
but  incombustible  as  far  as  possible.  All 
interior  walls  where  possible  are  of  brick 
and  a minimum  of  hollow  tile  partitions 
has  been  used.  All  plastering  is  directlyt 
on  brick  or  hollow  tile. 

It  is  time  now  for  the  reader  to  make 
a tour  through  this  remarkable  building 
aided  by  the  illustration,  not  the  least 
of  which  are  the  ground  plans  made 
from  the  architect’s  drawings.  In  Plan 
A we  have  the  layout  of  the  entire  prop- 
erty bounded  by  four  streets,  and  it  is 
seen  that  the  main  entrance  is  through 
the  gateway  opposite  to  the  short  sec- 
tion of  Fifty-third  Street  running  from 
Cottage  Grove  Avenue  to  Drexel  Avenue. 
A block  plan  of  the  building  only  is 
shown.  Plan  B of  the  basement,  Plan  C 
of  the  first  floor.  Plan  D of  the  second 
floor,  and  Plan  E of  the  third  floor  fol- 
low in  natural  succession.  It  is  not 
thought  necessary  to  give  any  more  floor 
plans.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  dormitory  section  has  not  yet 
been  erected.  The  remainder  of  the 
building  is  complete  for  its  purposes 
without  it,  because  it  will  not  increase  the 
capacity  of  the  building  for  educational 
purposes.  It  will  simply  be  a greater  con- 
venience to  the  students,  who  are  now 
obliged  to  live  outside  of  the  grounds. 
The  main  division  wall  which  bounds 
the  east  side  of  the  eastern  stairway  hall 
has  been  temporarily  built  with  hollow 
tile  through  to  its  intersection  with  the 
south  wall  of  the  middle  building.  The 
plans  tell  their  own  story  without  further 
description. 

We  approach  the  grounds  from  the 
west  on  Fifty-third  Street  and  first  see 
only  the  west  wing,  shown  in  Fig.  1, 
which  is  devoted  solely  to  administra- 
tion and  instruction  other  than  physical 
culture  and  athletics.  We  enter  the  cam- 
pus through  the  gate  (Fig.  2),  and,  walk- 
ing to  the  center,  turn  to  the  left  and 
see  the  entire  building  from  the  inside 
as  far  as  completed  (Fig.  3).  We  then 
retrace  our  steps  to  the  concrete  walk 
leading  up  to  the  west  tower  and  princi- 
pal entrance  for  students  (Fig.  4).  Fig. 
5 is  a near  view  of  this  entrance,  show- 
ing in  detail  the  brickwork,  steel  doors 
and  marquises  sheltering  them.  Figure 
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6 is  a near  view  showing  the  south  wall 
of  the  central  or  gymnasium  section  of 
the  building,  which  is  entirely  devoted  to 
practical  instruction  in  physical  culture. 
This  also  shows  in  detail  the  method  of 
handling  the  decorative  brickwork  and 
buttress  construction  of  this  wall.  Hav- 
ing entered  at  the  west  entrance  and  as- 
cended a few  steps,  we  are  in  the  west 
lobby  on  the  first  floor  (Frontispiece). 
The  door  to  the  natatorium  is  on  the 
right  and  the  entrance  to  the  social  room 
is  seen  through  the  arch.  This  shows 
the  general  finish  of  all  the  halls,  all  the 
angles  being  built  of  brick  and  the  walls 
plastered  on  brick  or  tile  with  rough  ce- 
ment. Figure  8 is  a general  view  of  the 
swimming  pool  when  drained  off.  This 
occupies  part  of  the  basement  and  first 
floor.  It  is  entirely  lined  with  tiles  or 
cement  and  the  floors  are  paved  with 
“non-slip”  tiles.  The  spectators’  gallery 
is  on  the  left.  A stairway  leads  from  the 
swimming  pool  to  the  dressing  rooms,  in 
which  “non-slip”  tiles  have  been  used 
also  wherever  the  stairs  are  touched  by  the 
bathers’  feet.  We  can  pass  from  the  west 
to  the  east  side  of  the  swimming  pool 
through  the  social  room  (Fig.  10),  which 
is  not  yet  furnished.  It  is  the  general 
amusement  room  for  the  whole  institu- 
tion, though  in  addition  there  are  several 
special  club  rooms  for  students  and  pro- 
fessors. This  leads  us  through  a lobby 
(Fig.  12)  to  the  east  stairway  and  east 
vestibule  (Fig.  11).  Here  again  we  find 
some  carefully  planned  ornamental  brick- 
work. This  entrance  and  the  connecting 
stairway  will  be  mainly  used  after  the 
construction  of  the  dormitory  section. 
We  may  now  retrace  our  steps  westward 
through  the  social  room  to  the  west  wing, 


passing  the  drinking  fountain  at  an  angle 
in  the  hallway  shown  in  Figure  14,  and 
turning  to  the  left  we  are  in  the  lobby  for 
the  General  Office  (Fig.  13),  with  the 
public  office  on  the  right  and  offices  and 
club  rooms  on  the  left.  South  of  this 
there  is  an  additional  stairway  and  an 
entrance  from  the  grounds  at  a point 
nearest  to  the  entrance  gate. 

On  the  second  floor  are  the  auxiliary 
gymnasium  and  handball  court,  which  are 
not  illustrated,  also  the  chapel  and  lec- 
ture room  at  the  south  end  of  the  west 
wing  (Fig.  15),  which  has  a special  stair- 
way connecting  with  the  entrance  last 
mentioned.  On  the  third  floor  is  the  li- 
brary (Fig.  16)  at  the  south  end  of  the 
west  building,  and  the  great  gymnasium, 
63  by  94  feet  (Fig.  17),  occupies  the 
whole  width  of  the  main  central  build- 
ing and  up  to  the  roof  over  the  steel 
trusses.  There  are  also  fourth  and  fifth 
stories  and  some  rooms  in  the  towers,  still 
higher,  for  purposes  for  which  the  limits 
of  this  article  forbid  more  extended  de- 
scription. When  leaving  we  will  retrace 
our  steps  to  the  gateway,  and,  turning 
to  the  north,  walk  up  Drexel  Avenue  be- 
yond the  northwest  corner  of  the  grounds, 
and,  turning  around,  we  have  the  view 
shown  in  Figure  18,  which  takes  in  the 
whole  range  of  buildings  from  the  out- 
side. The  north  front  as  far  as  completed 
covers  a length  of  180  feet,  and  exhib- 
its a diversified  arrangement  of  windows 
and  buttresses,  each  provided  to  fulfill  its 
own  function,  but  all  combined  in  a pic- 
turesque but  harmonious  group.  “But,” 
some  will  ask,  “how  about  the  architec- 
ture?” Mr.  Hall  has  left  out  the  archi- 
tecture and  made  his  building  a work  of 
art. 


■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 
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During  the  past  fifty  years  the  pop- 
ular appreciation  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture among  readers  of  English 
has  been  chiefly  shaped  and  directed  by 
less  than  a dozen  critics.  Leaving  out  of 
account  the  earlier  exponents  of  medieval 
architecture  enumerated  in  the  preceding 
article  of  this  series* — Britton,  Pugin  and 
Rickman — the  list  of  widely-read  and  in- 
fluential Gothicists  would  include  Ruskin, 
the  transcendentalist ; Fergusson,  the  his- 
torian of  styles ; Parker,  the  popularizer 
of  Gothic  details,  and  Bond  and  Prior 
among  more  recent  writers,  in  England; 
and  Moore,  Sturgis  and  Porter  among 
Americans.  To  these  we  must  add  the 
Frenchman,  Viollet-le-Duc,  who  not  only 
through  translations  of  his  books,  but 
more  directly  through  his  monumental 
Dictionnaire  raisonne  de  I’ architecture 
frangaise,  profoundly  affected  the  crit- 
icism of  Gothic  architecture  in  all 
countries.  I leave  out  of  account  in 
this  list  the  distinguished  company  of 
French  and  German,  Dutch,  Italian  and 
Spanish  specialists,  who  have  contributed 
a large  proportion  of  the  scientific  litera- 
ture of  the  subject,  because  they  are 
“caviare  to  the  general.”  The  results  of 
their  labors  have  been,  in  part  at  least, 
transmitted  to  us  through  the  more  mod- 
ern of  our  English  and  American  writers. 

It  was  not  until  the  second  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century  was  well  along 
that  any  real  appreciation  of  the  true 
nature  and  significance  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture became  at  all  general.  English 
writers  generally,  with  the  exception  of 
Willis,  saw  in  it  little  more  than  a par- 
ticular set  of  architectural  details  asso- 
ciated with  a remarkable  development  of 
religious  buildings.  Its  dignity,  beauty 
and  flexibility  were  impressive ; to  copy 
or  imitate  its  forms  would,  it  was 
thought,  reform  modern  architecture.  Its 


history  was  merely  the  record  of  suc- 
cessive modifications  of  its  details,  show- 
ing evidence  of  development,  culmination 
and  decline;  and  Rickman’s  division  into 
the  three  periods  of  Early  English,  Dec- 
orated and  Perpendicular  Gothic,  was 
universally  accepted  as  logical  and  suf- 
ficient. So,  indeed,  it  is,  within  proper 
limits,  and  so  is  almost  any  division  one 
may  make  into  periods,  within  proper 
limits.  But  these  chronological  divisions 
came  to  be  regarded  as  so  many  distinct 
styles,  each  with  its  own  complete  set , 
of  forms,  its  own  arches,  moldings, 
traceries,  doorways,  windows,  piers  and 
ornaments,  precisely  as  set  forth  by  Rick- 
man in  1817. 

The  result  of  this  conception  was  to 
start  students  and  critics  upon  a wholly 
mistaken  track.  Attention  was  concen- 
trated on  details  and  shapes ; the  source 
and  origin  of  these  forms,  the  logic  of 
their  development  and  use,  the  whole  in- 
ner content  and  philosophy  of  the  style, 
were  lost  sight  of.  A false  and  rigid  gram- 
mar of  Gothic  forms,  almost  as  precise 
and  formal  as  the  Italian  interpretations 
of  the  Vitruvian  canons  of  Roman  archi- 
tecture, came  into  being.  The  purists 
allowed  only  certain  moldings  to  be  used 
with  crockets  or  capitals  of  a given  period, 
unless  the  whole  design  were,  indeed, 
in  one  of  the  “transitional”  styles  which 
they  had  to  create,  to  account  for  what 
would  not  allow  itself  to  be  crowded  into 
the  convenient  three  pigeon-holes  estab- 
lished by  Rickman.  They  failed  to  un- 
derstand that  the  history  of  medieval 
architecture  is  that  of  a never-ceasing 
movement : an  onward  flow  like  that  of  a 
river ; a vital  history  like  that  of  a tree, 
ever  changing  through  early  growth, 
maturity  and  decay. 

For  purposes  of  convenience  the 
geographer  may  divide  the  Hudson 
River  into  three  or  five  or  twenty 


*The  Architectural  Record,  April,  1916. 
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sections,  but  he  cannot  cut  up  its 
waters;  he  cannot  hold  them  fixed  in  his 
divisions;  he  cannot  arrest  their  flow. 
So  for  purposes  of  convenience  I can 
divide  the  current  of  Gothic  architecture 
into  three  divisions ; I can  specify  certain 
features  as  conspicuous  in  each,  as  the 
geographer  can  specify  the  environing 
topography  and  the  shape  of  the  river 
bed  in  each  section  of  the  Hudson.  But 
these  divisions  will  be  arbitrary,  made 
for  convenience  of  discussion  and  study 
and  corresponding  to  nothing  fundamen- 
tal in  the  movement  of  the  architectural 
current,  which  flowed  on,  incessantly 
changing  under  the  pressure  of  those 
ever  changing  vital  forces — social,  re- 
ligious, political,  economic — which  shaped 
its  early  germination,  its  full  flowering 
and  its  decline.  These  period-divisions 
and  style-classifications  made  to  serve  our 
convenience  became  tyrants  to  fetter  the 
student  and  designer.  “Those  dreary 
wrestlings  with  moldings  and  traceries, 
which  were  still  insisted  on  twenty-five 
years  ago,  taught  us  nothing  of  the  true 
magnificence  of  Gothic  architecture,  of 
its  audacity  of  construction,  of  the  charm 
of  its  caprice  on  the  one  hand,  of  its  real 
strength  of  purpose  and  stark  architec- 
tural quality  on  the  other.”*  The  style- 
periods  and  period-styles  were  made  the 
criteria  of  all  Gothic  design  everywhere, 
and  in  so  recent  a book  as  Grant  Allen’s 
Belgium,  Its  Cities,  the  author  is  con- 
stantly characterizing  the  Flemish  Gothic 
by  the  English  terms  invented  by  Rick- 
man, giving  the  wholly  false  impression 
that  the  two  styles  developed  in  precisely 
the  same  way. 

Edmund  Sharpe  recognized  the  in- 
adequacy of  Rickman’s  division  and 
proposed  seven  periods  instead  of 
four.f  But  the  details  of  the  pro- 
gressive English  development  refuse  to 
be  crowded  into  those  divisions.  Mold- 
ings and  traceries  did  not  always  change 
pari  passu;  constructive  advance  was  not 
parallel  with  decorative  progress ; the 
developments  of  one  region  were  often 
years  in  advance  of  those  elsewhere:  the 
whole  movement  of  the  art  was  fluid, 

•Blomfield,  “The  Mistress  Art,”  p.  192  (London. 
Edw.  Arnold;  1908). 

fEdmund  Sharpe,  “Seven  Period  of  English  Ar- 
chitecture” (London,  1851). 


here  advancing,  there  retarded,  affected 
by  a hundred  diverse  influences.  The 
periods  are  convenient  and  useful  only 
within  carefully  observed  limits ; far 
more  rational  is  the  proposal  lately  made 
by  various  English  writers  and  archi- 
tects to  abandon  all  the  old  nomenclature 
and  refer  to  buildings  by  their  dates  and 
by  specific  characterization  and  com- 
parison. 

II. 

An  unfortunate  result  of  the  early  in- 
sistence on  periods  was,  as  has  been 
already  noted,  to  confirm  the  habit 
of  regarding  architecture  as  a mat- 
ter of  details.  It  was  upon  these  that 
the  chief  attention  was  centered,  and 
mainly  upon  decorative  and  rot  struc- 
tural details.  The  nature  of  architecture 
itself  was  fundamentally  misconceived. 
“Architecture,”  says  Rickman  on  the  first 
page  of  the  Attempt  to  Discriminate  the 
Styles,  “may  be  said  to  treat  of  the 
planning  and  erection  of  edifices  which 
are  composed  and  embellished  after  two 
principal  modes ; first,  the  Antique  or 
Grecian ; secondly,  the  English  or 
Gothic.”  Ruskin’s  Seven  Lamps  opens 
with  this  definition : “Architecture  is  the 
art  which  so  disposes  and  adorns  the 
edifices  raised  by  man  for  whatsoever 
uses,  that  the  sight  of  them  contributes 
to  his  mental  health,  power  and  pleasure ;” 
that  is,  Ruskin  conceived  the  building  as 
being  first  erected,  and  then  ornamented. 
That  this  was  really  his  idea  is  shown  later 
on,  when  he  again  defines  it  as  the  art 
“which  * * * impresses  on  its” 

(the  building’s)  “form  certain  charac- 
ters venerable  or  beautiful,  but  other- 
wise unnecessary.”  “If  to  the  stone  facing 
of  that  bastion  be  added  an  un- 
necessary feature,  as  a cable  mold- 
ing, that  is  architecture.”  “Architec- 
ture concerns  itself  only  with  those 
characters  of  an  edifice  which  are 
above  and  beyond  its  common  use.”  In 
the  Addenda  to  Lectures  I and  II  de- 
livered at  Edinboro’  and  published  in 
1854,  he  observes  that  “ornamentation  is 
the  principal  part  of  architecture.”  “No 
person  who  is  not  a great  sculptor  or 
painter  can  be  an  architect.  If  he  is  not 
a sculptor  or  painter  he  can  only  be 
a builder.”  As  late  as  1893  William 


FIG.  1.  ABBEY  OF  VEZELAY,  FRANCE,  ROMANESQUE 
FORMS  OF  GOTHIC  BUTTRESS  AND  TOWER  DESIGN. 
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Morris  “stated  as  an  axiom  that  ‘archi- 
tecture is  the  art  of  ornamental  building.’ 
‘A  true  architectural  work’  he  says  ‘is  a 
building  duly  provided  with  all  necessary 
furniture,  decorated  with  all  due  orna- 
ment.’ To  the  men  of  this  school  a build- 
ing without  ornament,  but  perfect  in 
scale  and  proportion  and  fitness  for  its 
purpose,  would  hardly  have  ranked  as 
architecture.”* 

The  conception  of  architecture  as  the 
art  which  includes  planning  and  con- 
struction and  decoration  all  three  as 
means  to  the  end  of  producing  a beau- 
tiful building — decoration  or  ornamen- 
tation being  the  least  essential  of  the 
three — seems  hardly  to  have  entered  the 
minds  of  either  English  or  American 
critics  until  comparatively  recent  years ; 
earlier,  indeed,  in  America  than  in  Eng- 
land. There  is  no  discussion  of  plan- 
ning, certainly  none  of  artistic  planning, 
and  but  little  of  construction,  in  the  great 
majority  of  English  works  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  on  Gothic  architecture. 
Rickman  discusses  the  period-styles  un- 
der these  heads  and  in  this  order : Doors, 
windows,  arches,  piers,  buttresses,  tab- 
lets, niches  and  ornamental  arches  or 
panels,  ornamental  carvings,  steeples, 
battlements,  roofs,  fronts  and  porches ! 
Vaulting  is  not  even  mentioned,  nor 
plans,  nor  construction,  nor  the  technique 
of  the  masonry.  The  order  of  the  topics 
appears  to  be  quite  accidental,  with  no 
suggestion  of  logical  sequence.  The 
works  of  the  Pugins,  father  and  son,  are 
chiefly  occupied  with  details.  Ruskin 
thought  the  structural  principles  of 
Gothic  architecture  so  simple  that  a 
schoolboy  could  master  them  in  less  time 
than  he  takes  to  learn  a game,  and  with 
less  mental  effort.  Eergusson,  who  pub- 
lished his  Handbook  in  1857,  and  his 
History  of  Architecture  some  years  later, 
came  nearer  to  grasping  the  structural 
significance  of  Gothic  architecture,  and 
was  the  first  English  writer  to  point  out 
clearly  the  essential  continuity  of  struc- 
tural development  in  the  Romanesque 
and  Gothic  styles.  Yet  he  speaks  of  the 
early  Gothic  period  as  that  “in  which 
pointed  architecture  was  invented  (P. 
524)  ; and  later,  declares  (p.  526)  that 


painted  glass  is  really  the  important  for- 
mative principle*  of  Gothic  architecture; 
so  much  so,  that  there  would  be  more 
meaning  in  the  name  if  it  were  called  ‘the 
painted  glass  style’  instead  of  the  pointed 
style.” 

At  the  end  of  Vol.  I Eergusson  enum- 
erates and  discusses  the  details  of  Gothic 
design.  In  this  discussion  he  starts  with 
pillars  and  windows,  though  their  forms 
were  logically  evolved  as  a result  of  the 
vaulted  construction.  Then  follows 
vaulting,  then  buttresses,  and  at  the  end 
instead  of  the  beginning,  a general  dis- 
cussion of  Gothic  construction. 

Moreover  the  plan  of  Eergusson’s  his- 
tory is  destructive  of  any  adequate  con- 
ception of  either  the  structural  or  the  ar- 
tistic evolution  of  Gothic  design.  Eer- 
gusson was  an  enthusiast  on  the  subject 
of  ethnology.  His  ethnology  was  that 
of  the  mid-nineteenth  century,  with  di- 
visions of  the  human  races  as  precise 
and  as  neatly  ticketed  as  the  Gothic 
period-styles.  That  system  of  ethnology 
has  been  largely  discredited ; but  even 
assuming  its  premises  as  correct,  Fer- 
gusson’s  conclusions  from  them  are 
wholly  untenable.  He  divides  up  the 
French  styles  according  to  the  fancied 
race-predominance  in  different  sections, 
and  discusses  each  of  these  as  though 
each  race  element  had  its  own  distinctive 
architecture.  The  unity  of  the  church 
and  of  its  requirements,  the  wide  distri- 
bution and  influence  of  the  great  mon- 
astic orders,  the  wanderings  of  the  guilds 
of  lay-builders,  and  a score  of  other  in- 
fluences overriding  and  crossing  these 
ethnographic  divisions,  he  ignores  com- 
pletely. Even  so,  he  is  constantly  en- 
countering and  noting  exceptions  to  the 
operation  of  his  supposed  ethnographic 
laws,  so  that  his  system  breaks  down 
completely.  But  it  suffices  to  prevent 
any  broad  view  of  the  evolution  of 
French  medieval  architecture  as  a whole 
or  of  the  real  genesis  and  relations  of  the 
different  schools  of  that  architecture. 

HI. 

It  was  Viollet-le-Duc  who  first,  in  his 
epoch-making  Dictionnaire  raisonne  de 
I’ architecture  francaise  du  F®  au  XVIH 


. *Quoted  from  Blomfield,  “The  Mistress  Art,”  p.  94. 


*The  italics  are  ours. 


FIG.  2.  NAVE  OF  LE  MANS  CATHEDRAL.  TRAN- 
SITIONAL FROM  ROMANESQUE  TO  GOTHIC. 
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Sihle,^  set  forth  in  clear  terms  and  with 
authority  the  structural  basis  of  the  entire 
development  of  the  French  Gothic  styles. 
This  he  did  with  masterly  skill  in  his  ar- 
ticle Construction,  which  occupies  279 
pages,  and  of  which  an  admirable  trans- 
lation was  made  twenty  years  ago  by  Mr. 
George  Martin  Huss  and  published  by 
Macmillan  under  the  title  Rational  Con- 
struction. The  same  thesis  is  more  brief- 
ly set  forth  in  the  article  Architecture ; 
while  in  that  on  Cathedrale  he  discusses 
also  those  social  and  political  movements 
which  contributed  so  powerfully  to  the 
building  of  cathedrals  in  France.  All 
historians  and  critics  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture since  1864  have  built  more  or  less 
upon  the  foundation  which  he  laid,  and 
we  owe  him  an  incalculable  debt  for  hav- 
ing set  them  on  the  right  path. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  1889  that 
any  writer  in  English  undertook  to  em- 
body in  permanent  form  the  results  of 
this  progress;  and  it  was  an  American 
who  performed  this,  much  needed  task. 
Professor  Charles  Moore  of  Harvard  in 
his  Development  and  Character  of  Gothic 
Architecturef  presented  an  admirable 
analysis  of  the  structural  elements  of 
the  French  Gothic  system,  and  traced 
with  great  skill  and  clearness  the  evolu- 
tion of  these  elements  and  of  their  com- 
bination into  that  remarkable  product  of 
scientific  reasoning,  artistic  taste  and 
technical  execution,  the  French  Gothic 
cathedral.  He  acknowledged  frankly  his 
indebtedness  to  Viollet-le-Duc  as  the  one 
who  first  showed  that  “this  architecture 
consists  primarily  in  a peculiar  structural 
system,  * ♦ ♦ and  that  its  distinct- 

ive character  is  that  the  whole  scheme  of 
the  building  is  determined  by,  and  its 
whole  strength  is  made  to  reside  in,  a 
finely  organized  and  frankly  confessed 
framework  rather  than  in  walls.”  But 
Professor  Moore  developed  this  thesis 
on  independent  lines,  as  the  result  of  per- 
sonal study  of  the  monuments,  and  illus- 
trated it  with  original  drawings  of  great 
beauty  and  vigor  of  delineation.  Within 
the  limits  suggested  by  its  title  this  was 
the  clearest,  most  scientific  and  accurate 
work  that  had  appeared  in  English  on  its 

•Paris:  1st  edition,  1854-68. 

tNew  York:  The  Macmillan  Company:  2d  edition, 
1899. 


subject.  In  spite  of  certain  defects  to 
which  I shall  later  call  attention,  it  has 
rightly  become  a classic  in  its  field;  and 
I believe  it  has  had  no  valid  rival  until 
the  publication  recently  of  Prof.  Froth- 
ingham’s  Volumes  HI  and  IV  of  the 
Sturgis  and  Frothingham  History  of  Ar- 
chitecture. 

Within  a few  years  after  Professor 
Moore’s  work  the  late  Russell  Sturgis 
published  ( 1896)  his  European  Archi- 
tecture, a somewhat  discursive  work  on 
European  architectural  history,  in  which 
the  Gothic  styles  were  treated  with  full 
appreciation  of  their  structural  basis,  but 
they,  of  course,  formed  only  a relatively 
small  part  of  the  work.  Since  then  nu- 
merous works  have  appeared  in  England 
touching  on  Gothic  architecture,  but  the 
majority  are  either  general  histories  of 
architecture  like  Statham’s  A Short  Crit- 
ical History  of  Architecture  and  Simp- 
son’s excellent  A History  of  Architectural 
Development  in  three  volumes ; or  works 
on  the  English  Gothic  alone,  like  Bond’s 
various  works.  Prior’s  Gothic  Architect- 
ure in  England  and  Bond’s  volumes  I 
shall  discuss  in  a later  article. 

IV. 

What  do  we  mean  by  Gothic  architec- 
ture? 

One  would  imagine  the  answer 
to  this  question  to  be  fundamental  to 
any  valid  discussion  of  the  subject.  Now 
is  it  not  a curious  fact  that  in  none  of 
the  works  cited  above,  except  in  Bond’s 
Gothic  Architecture  in  England,  is  there 
to  be  found  any  effort  at  a clear,  scien- 
tific succinct  definition  of  the  term? 
What  is  more  singular.  Professor  Moore, 
who  devotes  a whole  chapter  of  his  book 
on  Gothic  Architecture  to  the  title  “Defi- 
nition of  Gothic,”  fails  to  provide  the 
definition!  On  page  18  we  read:  “The 
general  form  and  constructive  character 
of  a developed  Gothic  building  may  be 
summarized  as  follows:”  but  the  sum- 
mary which  occupies  the  next  two  and  a 
half  pages  of  the  book  is,  of  course,  not  a 
definition  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  is 
intentionally  descriptive  only  of  a de- 
veloped French  Gothic  building.  Hav- 
ing nowhere  defined  Gothic  architecture, 
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however,  Moore  leaves  us  in  no  doubt 
as  to  what  he  himself  means — whatever 
others  may  mean — by  the  term ; for  him 
the  only  “real”  Gothic,  the  only  “true” 
Gothic  is  that  which  was  developed  by 
the  French  during  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries.  Thus  in  a footnote 
to  p.  19  (2d  Ed.  1899)  he  observes  that 
the  English  vault-construction  with 
liernes  and  tiercerons  “was  a violation 
of  the  principles  of  true  Gothic  art.”  So 
on  page  204,  speaking  of  the  choir  of 
Lincoln,  he  finds  that  “the  vaulting 
conoid  does  not  narrow  inward  in  the 
manner  that  gives  an  effective  concentra- 
tion of  the  vault-thrusts  against  the  pier, 
as  in  true  Gothic.”  The  village  churches 
of  England  are  not  “monuments  of  Go- 
thic style.”  Professor  Moore’s  Mediae- 
val Church  Architecture  of  England,  a 
later  work,  is  almost  wholly  devoted  to 
demonstrating  the  essentially  non-Gothic 
character  of  that  architecture. 

Now  Professor  Moore  has  an  un- 
doubted right  to  restrict  his  own  use  of 
the  term  Gothic  to  the  French  develop- 
ments; and  granting  this  restriction,  one 
may  in  general  follow  his  reasoning  to 
the  end  and  accept  the  conclusions  to 
which  it  brings  him.  But  he  must  not 
claim  this  restriction  as  other  than  per- 
sonal : he  has  no  right  to  impose  it  on 
others.  He  is  dealing  with  a term  which 
had  its  origin  in  popular  usage,  and 
which  by  universal  acceptance  in  half  a 
dozen  languages,  has  been  applied  to  a 
vast  body  of  medieval  architecture.  It 
connotes  a movement  covering  all  west- 
ern Europe  through  a period  of  over 
three  and  a half  centuries.  One  would 
suppose  that  the  first  effort  of  the  scien- 
tific writer  would  be  to  seek  for  those 
elements,  qualities,  features  and  princi- 
ples which  were  common  to  the  whole 
movement,  and  which  would  account  for 
the  comprehensive  use  of  the  term.  Pro- 
fessor Moore  ignores  all  these,  and  de- 
nies the  valid  use  of  the  term  Gothic  to 
all  developments  which  did  not  confine 
themselves  to  the  methods  and  principles 
which  dominated  the  French  phase  of 
the  movement.  He  traces  its  multifa- 
rious developments  back  to  the  French 
germ,  and  makes  that  germ  the  definition 
of  the  whole.  It  is  as  if,  beholding  a 


whole  orchard  of  apple  trees  sprung 
from  one  original  tree,  he  should  de- 
clare that  to  be  the  only  “true”  apple 
tree  and  the  others  all  false  apple  trees. 
Some  of  us  think  the  popular  judgment 
nearer  right  in  calling  all  the  fruit 
of  these  trees  apples,  real  apples,  al- 
though many  of  them,  grown  from  seeds 
of  the  original  tree  falling  on  other  soil 
and  springing  up  under  other  conditions, 
differ  in  shape  and  coloring  from  the 
original  fruit  and  may  indeed  be  notice- 
ably inferior  to  it. 

Mr.  Francis  Bond  sets  otherwise  to 
work,  but  in  a still  more  curious  manner. 
He  seeks  to  discover  at  the  outset  not 
what  are  the  dominant  and  pervasive  ele- 
ments of  this  architecture  called  Gothic, 
but  what  it  is  that  differentiates  it  from 
the  precedent  Rom.anesque  architecture. 
Now  as  all  the  modern  critics  are  agreed 
that  the  Gothic  grew  out  of  the  Roman- 
esque by  a gradual  process  of  structural 
and  artistic  evolution,  Mr.  Bond’s  pro- 
cedure seems  passing  strange.  For  the 
germs  of  nearly  all  Gothic  design  are 
visible  in  the  Romanesque ; so  that  ex- 
cluding these  one  by  one,  and  then  dis- 
covering that  the  gradually  and  success- 
ively curtailed  definitions  fail  to  include 
many  obviously  Gothic  buildings,  Mr. 
Bond  is  at  last  forced  to  abandon  the  re- 
sult of  this  process  and  to  go  back  to  his 
starting  point.  On  page  10  of  his  “Eng- 
lish Gothic  Architecture”*  we  read : 
“English  Gothic  Architecture  is  the  art  of 
erecting  aisled  and  clearstoried  buildings 
whose  vaults  have  groins  or  intersecting 
ribs  and  whose  thrusts  are  wholly  or 
mainly  stopped,  directly  or  indirectly,  by 
buttresses.”  But  as  this  fails  to  include 
English  Gothic  buildings  without  aisles 
or  without  clearstories,  he  curtails  the 
definition,  to  read:  “Gothic  architecture” 
(note  the  dropping  of  “English”  from 
the  term)  “is  the  art  of  erecting  build- 
ings with  vaults  whose  ribs  intersect,  and 
whose  thrusts  are  stopped  by  buttresses.” 
But  this  still  fails  to  cover  parish 
churches,  cathedrals  and  halls  with 
wooden  ceilings,  e.  g.,  York  Minster 
and  Carlisle  choir,  which,  however,  have 
buttresses ; hence  another  curtailing : 
“Gothic  architecture,  is  the  art  of  erect- 

*London,  1905. 
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ing  buttressed  buildings.”  But  even  this 
brief  and  widely  inclusive  definition  does 
not  meet  the  case  of  Eleanor’s  Crosses 
and  of  tombs,  plainly  Gothic,  which  have 
no  buttresses ; while  on  the  other  hand 
it  has  brought  us  around  in  a circle  back 
to  Romanesque  architecture  again — for 
that  architecture  produced  buttressed 
buildings  ! Nay,  more  : it  admits  all  Ro- 
man thermae,  the  basilica  of  Constantine, 
the  dome  of  Hagia  Sophia  and  the  domes 
of  nearly  all  Turkish  mosques  under  its 
broad  mantle,  for  all  these  are  buttressed. 
Mr.  Bond,  it  is  true,  overlooks  this  ab- 
surd result,  but  in  order  to  bring  the 
Eleanor’s  Crosses  and  the  tombs  under 
his  definition,  he  abandons  the  result  of 
his  circuitous  process,  and  starts  anew. 
The  final  definition  is  in  the  main  excel- 
lent, but  it  might  better  have  been  pre- 
sented at  the  outset,  as  the  direct  result 
of  primary  observation;  “Gothic  archi- 
tecture is  the  art  of  erecting  buildings 
whose  vaults  possess  intersecting  ribs  and 
the  fhrusts  of  whose  vaults  are  wholly 
or  largely,  directly  or  indirectly,  stopped 
by  buttresses ; and  also  of  doing  work 
which  possesses  the  chief  characteristics 
of  buildings  so  constructed”  (the  italics 
are  ours). 

This  is,  in  the  main,  first-rate.  But 
reasonable  as  it  appears  at  first  sight,  by 
whatever  process  attained,  it  is  mistaken 
in  confining  the  term  to  “the  art  of  erect- 
ing” such  buildings  as  are  referred  to, 
for  this  excludes  the  buildings  themselves. 
The  art  of  building  them  is  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, but  not  the  products  of  this  art ! 
Amiens  and  Westminister  Abbey  are  not 
Gothic  architecture!  This  is  to  construe 
Mr.  Bond’s  language  very  strictly,  but  a 
scientific  definition  must  be  capable  of 
strict  construction. 

Mr.  Russell  Sturgis,  in  his  excellent 
Dictionary  of  Architecture*  under  the  ti- 
tle “Gothic  Architecture,”  proceeds  very 
directly  to  his  definition.  In  part  this 
reads:  “That  which  originated  in  North 
Central  France  about  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and  which  at  the  close  of 
that  century  had  spread  over  what  is  now 
Northern  France,  while  detached  build- 
ings in  England,  in  Northern  Spain,  and 
on  the  Rhine  were  beginning  to  show  its 

*New  York;  The  Macmillan  Company,  1902. 


influence.  * * * style  which 

may  be  properly  called  Gothic  continued 
to  prevail  in  France  until  1500,  in  Ger- 
many and  in  Spain  nearly  as  long,  and  in 
England  until  even  a later  date.  France 
was  always  its  chief  centre,  the  architec- 
ture of  no  other  country  equaling  it  in 
dignity  or  beauty,  in  perfectly  rational 
and  logical  working  out  of  its  principles, 
or  in  beauty  of  sculptured  detail.  * * * 
In  England  the  style  was  developed 
in  a peculiar  way,  with  strong  national 
characteristics,  on  a smaller  scale  * * * 
and  yet  in  a peculiar  way  attractive.” 

Mr.  Sturgis  has  thus  correctly  defined 
the  term  “Gothic  architecture”  by  its  his- 
torical and  geographic  content,  recogniz- 
ing the  full  extent  of  its  application  in 
ordinary  usage.  He  does  not  in  this  def- 
inition set  forth  its  principles;  these  are 
discussed  in  the  analytical  and  historical 
exposition  which  follows  in  the  article 
from  which  I have  quoted.  Is  it  not, 
however,  possible  to  combine  the  his- 
torico-geographical  with  the  analytical 
elements,  and  thus  produce  a definition 
which  shall  include  all  that  is  commonly 
understood  by  the  term  Gothic,  and  at 
the  same  time  specify  the  characteristics 
which  distinguish  it  from  all  that  is  non- 
Gothic  ? For  surely  a definition  is  not 
complete  that  fails  to  exclude  what  does 
not  belong  under  the  term  defined,  even 
though  it  include  all  that  does. 

V. 

May  I now  venture  to  add  my  contri- 
bution to  these  various  eft'orts  to  define 
Gothic  architecture?  I submit  this  con- 
tribution in  all  humility  for  the  reader’s 
consideration  and  criticism ; he  may  dis- 
cover a better  answer  of  his  own. 

The  term  “Gothic”  as  applied  to  archi- 
tecture designates  that  group  of  styles 
zvhich  grezv  up  in  Western  and  Northern 
Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  starting  with 
germinant  principles  and  features  already 
existing  in  Romanesque  architecture,  and 
developing  these  along  various  lines  in 
the  effort  to  solve  the  problem  of  the 
construction  and  adornment  of  the  cruci- 
form church  with  aisles,  ivholly  vaulted 
ivith  stone. 

So  far  the  definition;  which  recognizes 
the  fact  of  the  variety  of  developments 


FIG.  7.  AN  EXAMPLE  OF  GERMAN  SECULAR  GOTHIC 
ARCHITECTURE.  INTERIOR  OF  RATHAUS  AT  AACHEN. 
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due  to  varying  conditions  and  ideals  in 
different  countries  and  periods,  gathers 
them,  in  accordance  with  universal  usage, 
into  the  Gothic  fold,  in  so  far  as,  and  be- 
cause, they  sprang  alike  from  the  germs 
which  came  to  life  in  the  preceding  Ro- 
manesque architecture,  and  were  all 
dominated  by  the  great  problem  of  the 
stone-vaulted  church  with  aisles  and  tran- 
septs, fitted  for  the  ritual  of  the  great 
Western  Christian  Church.  It  does  not  as- 
sert that  no  building  is  Gothic  which  is 
not  a stone-vaulted  church  with  aisles  and 
transepts ; nor  that  the  various  styles  or 
developments  in  different  lands  and 
periods,  in  order  to  claim  the  right  to 
be  called  Gothic,  must  show  a like  per- 
sistent  logical  fidelity  throughout  their 
history  to  the  germinant  principles  from 
which  they  all  had  their  first  life ; or  must 
conform  in  the  manner  and  logic  of  their 
development  to  the  manner  and  logic  of 
the  French  Gothic,  even  though  that  be 
conceded  to  be  the  parent  style.  All  these 
styles  may  rightly  be  grouped  as  Gothic, 
under  this  definition,  because  they  trace 
back  to  a common  origin,  were  occupied 
with  the  same  fundamental  problem,  in 
the  service  of  the  same  Catholic  Church, 
for  a uniform  ritual  and  discipline,  and 
employed  to  a very  wide  extent,  many  of 
the  same  characteristic  forms  and  de- 
tails. 

Now  this  architecture,  though  pri- 
marily and  chiefly  and  most  impress- 
ively an  ecclesiastical  architecture,  was 
nevertheless  made  to  serve  the  secular 
as  well  as  the  religious  needs  of  the  com- 
munity, and  to  employ,  where  need  was, 
other  materials  than  cut  stone.  We  may 
therefore  rightly  include  under  its  popu- 
lar name,  in  accordance  with  the  common 
usage,  such  diverse  buildings  as  the  brick 
churches  of  North  Germany,  Westmin- 
ster Hall  with  its  “open  timber”  roof, 
and  the  cloth-halls  and  town  halls  of 
Belgium — many  of  them,  alas,  mere 
heaps  of  ruins  today. 

But  such  a definition  is  in  itself  meagre 
enough,  and  demands  supplementing  by 
some  sort  of  descriptive  characterization. 
In  Professor  Moore’s  summary  on  pages 
18  to  21  of  his  Development  of  Gothic 
Architecture,  five  feaures  are  enumer- 
ated. It  can  be  easily  seen  that  they  are 


based  on  Amiens  Cathedral  as  the  type, 
and  so  framed  as  to  exclude  many  build- 
ings which  lack  one  or  another  of  these 
characteristics.  They  are:  (1)  the  typical 
French  plan,  with  ambulatory  and  apsidal 
chapels;  (2)  four-part  vaults  with  only 
the  three  sets  of  ribs — transverse,  longi- 
tudinal and  groin  (a  note  explicitly  ex- 
cludes all  English  multiple-rib  vaulting 
as  a “violation  of  the  principles  of  true 
Gothic  art”)  ; (3)  clustered  shafts  to  sus- 
tain these  ribs  and  a wall-buttress  rising 
through  the  triforium  to  form  an  ex- 
terior feature  of  the  clearstory;  (4)  fly- 
ing buttresses;  (5)  suppression  of  walls 
No  criticism  or  objection  can  be  raised 
against  the  characterization  of  which 
the  above  is  but  an  epitome,  as  applied  to 
developed  French  Gothic  architecture. 
But  it  is  wholly  misleading  when  asserted 
as  a criterion  of  all  “true”  Gothic  ar- 
chitecture. Professor  Moore’s  reasoning 
appears  to  be  this : Gothic  architecture 
had  its  birth  and  earliest  development  in 
France.  The  French  developed  it  along 
structural  lines  with  a rigid  scientific 
logic  not  matched  elsewhere.  Its  high- 
est development  in  France  is  unequaled 
elsewhere.  The  foreign  developments 
did  not  conform  to  the  French  logic. 
They  abandoned  some  of  the  French 
principles,  and  used  forms  primarily  de- 
rived from  France  otherwise  than  the 
French.  Hence  the  French  is  the  only 
true  Gothic.  The  French  is  the  only 
“true”  Gothic  because  it  is  the  only  true 
Gothic!  Now  it  is  perfectly  competent 
to  defend  the  thesis  that  the  French  is  the 
highest  development  among  the  Gothic 
styles ; that  it  is  the  most  rigidly  logical 
in  its  construction ; that  its  monuments 
are  the  noblest  produced  by  the  whole 
Gothic  movement.  But  to  call  other 
styles  “false,”  bastard,  non-Gothic,  be- 
cause they  followed  other  lines  toward 
other  ideals  is  not  legitimate  criticism.  It 
completely  ignores  the  impressive  fact  of 
the  great  unities,  the  commanding  resem- 
blances, of  all  the  styles  we  commonly 
call  Gothic ; all  the  elements  that  are 
common  to  the  various  phases  of  that 
marvelous  building  activity  which  from 
1160  to  1500  covered  Western  Europe 
with  superb  churches,  chapels,  halls,  hos- 
pitals, towers  and  municipal  buildings 
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which  are  among  its  most  priceless  pos- 
sessions. And  it  rests  upon  the  singu- 
larly narrow  assumption  that  logic  alone, 
and  structural  logic  alone,  and  the  French 
conception  of  structural  logic  alone,  is 
the  one  only  permissible  principle  of 
progress  and  development.  The  relations 
of  structural  logic  to  esthetic  logic,  im- 
agination and  the  decorative  instinct, 
which  Professor  Moore  seems  to  pass 
over,  I shall  consider  in  another  paper. 

V. 

May  I now  attempt  the  characteriza- 
tion of  the  Gothic  styles  which  should 
supplement  the  definition  I have  given  ? 

The  styles  called  Gothic,  springing 
from  a common  source  in  Romanesque 
architecture,  and  developing  throughout 
w’estern  Europe  on  differing  lines,  are  in 
general  characterized  by  the  following 
features,  although  not  all  of  these  will 
be  found  in  all  examples : 

Ribbed  vaulting;  pointed  arches;  the 
flying  arch  and  pinnacled  buttress ; clus- 
tered shafting;  traceried  windows  in  all 
but  the  earliest  phases ; stained  glass ; a 
progressive  tendency  towards  loftiness, 
lightness  of  supports  and  suppression  of 
wall  surfaces;  a system  of  decoration 
of  which  one  element  was  the  emphasis 
and  adornment  of  structural  features, 
and  another  the  use  of  sculpture  and 
carving  of  human,  animal,  vegetable  and 
grotesque  forms,  controlled  by  a definite 
didactic  purpose  and  significance ; and 
finally  the  use  of  available  materials  ac- 
cording to  their  nature  upon  principles 
in  part  of  structural  logic  and  in  part  of 
decorative  effect. 


Not  all  these  features  and  characteris- 
tics are  found  in  all  Gothic  buildings, 
nor  did  all  of  them  develop  together  at 
the  outset.  The  different  styles  vary  in 
the  dominance  of  structural,  esthetic, 
decorative  and  ritual  considerations.  It 
was  the  French  who,  on  the  whole,  de- 
veloped with  the  most  perfect  balance 
and  symmetry,  the  greater  part  of  these 
features  and  characteristics;  but  other 
schools,  following  other  lines,  toward 
other  ideals  and  under  other  conditions, 
also  produced  architectural  styles  and 
works  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  dig- 
nity in  which  these  features  and  charac- 
teristics appear  in  varying  degree  and  with 
varying  approaches  to  perfection,  as  uni- 
fying elements  in  the  great  and  varied 
movement  which  the  world  persists  in 
calling  by  the  name  Gothic. 


Note;  Since  this  article  was  set  in 
type,  the  Cambridge  University  Press  has 
published  an  important  work  by  Sir 
Thomas  G.  Jackson,  R.A.,  F.S.A.,  on 
Gothic  Architecture  in  France,  England 
and  Italy,  in  which  the  first  chapter  is 
devoted  to  the  definition  of  Gothic.  Here, 
as  in  Professor  Moore’s  book,  there  is 
no  attempt  at  a succinct  definition  of  the 
style,  “which  cannot  be  defined  by  any  of 
its  features ;”  but  it  is  regarded  as  an  ex- 
pression of  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  characterized  by  sound  construc- 
tion, economy  (in  its  broadest  sense),  and 
esthetic  expression  of  the  construction. 
The  reader  is  referred  to  these  volumes 
for  a very  interesting  discussion  of  the 
style. 


CENTRAL  FEATURE.  SOUTH  FRONT-MER- 
CHANTS NATIONAL  BANK,  GRINNELL, 
IOWA.  LOUIS  H.  SULLIVAN,  ARCHITECT. 


So  much  has  already  been  said  and 
written  about  the  general  char- 
acter of  Louis  H.  Sullivan’s  prac- 
tice that  any  additional  remarks  on  this 
subject,  in  order  to  be  of  real  value,  must 
be  derived  from  a fresh  point  of  view,  or 
else  suffer  the  ignominy  of  repetition.  I 
will  chance  monotony,  however,  by  re- 
peating what  I believe  to  be  the  greatest 
tribute  ever  paid  a living  architect  by  a 
critic.  The  late  Montgomery  Schuyler 
has  said  “a  new  work  by  Sullivan  is  the 
most  interesting  event  which  can  happen 
in  the  American  architectural  world  to- 
day,” which  was  indeed  a compliment, 
the  utterance  of  which  any  one  should  feel 
justly  proud  to  have  inspired.  If  there  is 
an  occasional  dissension  from  this  opin- 
ion, it  is  because  the  work  of  this  master 
is  not  fully  understood  or  its  meaning  and 
intent  not  entirely  grasped.  I use  the  word 
‘'master”  in  its  fullest  sense,  for  surely 
there  is  no  denying  that  none  but  a mas- 
ter-mind could  conceive  and  execute  such 
work  as  his,  and  yet  I have  heard  it  said 
on  many  occasions  that  “Sullivan  excels 
in  details,”  and  that  “his  architecture  is 
not  so  interesting,”  and  further,  that 
“without  this  fancy  detail  there  would  be 
nothing  to  it  at  all,”  which  remarks  tend  to 
show  a gross  ignorance  of  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  that  underlie  all  of  Sulli- 
van’s architecture. 

If  we  agree  that  the  ornamentation  of 
his  buildings  is  beautiful,  we  are  bound  to 
admit  from  even  the  most  casual  study 
that  it  is  beautiful,  not  only  as  ornament, 
but  by  reason  of  the  part  it  plays  in  the 
general  scheme  of  development.  It  is,  to 
say  the  least,  the  true  handwriting  of  the 
designer  expressing  itself  in  his  own  par- 


ticular flourish  or  grace.  The  great  les- 
son that  Sullivan’s  work  teaches  is  not  one 
of  detail  or  ornament,  but  one  more  com- 
prehensive in  which  the  solution  of  a par- 
ticular problem  is  given  artistic  and  prac- 
tical expression.  It  is  in  his  analyses  of 
the  conditions  at  hand  and  in  the  straight- 
forward and  brilliant  manner  by  which 
conditions  are  made  to  function  that  the 
works  of  this  master  architect  fairly  stand 
out  in  all  their  bigness.  It  is  the  expres- 
sion from  within  outward,  or  as  Sullivan 
himself  so  aptly  puts  it,  “mind  over 
matter.” 

Take  for  example,  any  one  of  his  bank 
buildings,  and  we  are  bound  to  admit  that 
the  solution  of  the  problem  was  the  re- 
sult of  a previous  knowledge  of  the  con- 
ditions involved,  combined  with  inventive 
imagination  and  technical  and  artistic 
skill  of  a most  unusual  order.  For  the 
lack  of  a better  word  we  might  term  all 
this  “creative  genius.”  Call  it  what  we 
will,  it  is  architecture. 

That  there  is  a formula  to  which  Sulli- 
van adheres  in  the  development  of  his 
work  is  quite  apparent;  but  of  one  thing 
we  can  rest  assured,  it  is  not  one  of  dupli- 
cation, for,  with  no  two  problems  alike, 
no  two  buildings  are  given  the  same  ex- 
pression. It  is  an  architecture  of  pure  in- 
tent, with  form  following  function  as  its 
basic  principle.  To  understand  function 
requires  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
practical  requirements;  to  express  form 
demands  artistic  skill  combined  with  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  structural  material. 
Hence  Sullivan  arrives  at  a solution  of  a 
given  problem  by  means  oT  a carefully 
worked-out  plan  in  which  the  allotted 
areas  arranged  as  to  needs  dominate  the 
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treatment,  and  the  outward  appearance  of 
the  building  is  permitted  to  develop  ac- 
cordingly, with  the  method  of  construc- 
tion taking  form  naturally.  But,  as  all 
structural  conditions  are  not  pleasing  to 
the  eye  or  worthy  to  be  classed  as  archi- 
tecture, his  artistic  instinct  causes  him  to 
add  decoration  or  adjust  propositions,  as 
the  case  may  be,  obtaining  a justness  and 
balance  that  is  both  structural  and  beau- 
tiful. 

In  contrast  with  this  method  of  work, 
we  have  the  buildings  of  the  many  archi- 
tects throughout  the  land,  who,  by  their 
faithful  reproductions  of  monuments  of 
the  old  world,  not  only  have  been  success- 
ful professionally,  but  have  achieved  a 
high  pinnacle  of  fame  in  their  own  field. 
Sullivan,  at  least,  stands  in  a class  by 
himself,  for  indeed  his  architecture  is  not 
one  of  imitation,  but  an  architecture  that 
gives  a truthful  and  idealistic  modern 
interpretation  of  a given  problem  in  a 
most  intimate  and  individualistic  way. 
It  is  the  true  spirit  of  democracy,  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  building,  significant 
of  our  times,  our  people,  and  our  life.  I 
believe  it  to  be  all  this,  and  more,  by  virtue 
of  the  skill  displayed  by  the  designer  in 
the  artistic  spacing  of  his  decoration,  in 
the  placing  and  scale  of  the  detail,  and  in 
the  study  given  the  design  as  a whole 
based  on  function,  logic  and  art.  The 
problem  confronting  him  in  an)^  case  is 
to  make  the  most  of  the  advantages  and 
minimize  the  disadvantages,  and  to  do 
so  with  the  least  possible  sacrifice  of  the 
strictly  utilitarian  purpose  of  the  struc- 
ture itself,  and  yet  to  make  as  expressive, 
harmonious  and  beautiful  a building  as 
conditions  permit. 

In  the  light  of  these  remarks,  it  might 
interest  the  reader  to  hear  how  Sullivan 
solves  a given  problem.  Of  course,  there 
must  first  be  a problem,  or  rather  a client 
desiring  a new  building,  which  is  an  event 
unusually  scarce  at  the  present  time.  But 
in  this  particular  case,  the  architect  was 
informed  by  a banker  who  had  seen  one 
of  Mr.  Sullivan’s  bank  buildings  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  committee  on 
building  to  erect  a new  bank  to  house 
their  institution.  Being  broad-minded 
and  up-to-date  business  men,  strongly  in 
favor  of  a rational  architecture,  they  in- 


vited Sullivan  to  study  their  requirements 
and  prepare  drawings.  Complying  with 
their  call  he  left  for  the  scene  of  expecta- 
tions, Grinned,  Iowa,  in  the  central  part 
of  the  State,  personally  to  interview  his 
prospective  clients  and  look  over  the  orig- 
inal site.  After  meeting  the  committee, 
he  set  about  the  customary  task  of  learn- 
ing the  needs  of  the  proposed  building, 
not  in  a casual  way,  but  in  the  most  de- 
tailed manner  possible.  Judging  by  the 
sketches  and  notes  which  were  made  with 
the  aid  of  an  ordinary  desk  rule  on  sheets 
of  common  yellow  paper  acquired  at  a 
near-by  apothecary  shop,  not  a single  part 
of  the  machinery  that  was  to  make  up  this 
bank’s  organization  was  overlooked. 
Here  we  find  not  only  the  allotted  space  to 
the  various  departments,  but  the  different 
desks,  cages,  and  all  minor  details  worked 
out  to  an  exact  scale.  For  three  whole 
days  he  talked  and  drew,  rubbing  out  as 
changes  were  made,  fitting  and  adjusting 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all.  The  dimensions 
are  clearly  marked  on  these  original  draw- 
ings in  plan,  section  and  elevation,  leaving 
no  doubt  as  to  the  exact  layout  of  the 
building.  I asked  Mr.  Sullivan  how  it 
happened  that  his  preliminary  sketches 
were  worked  out  in  such  a definite  man- 
ner, and  he  answered  quite  simply  that 
"those  were  the  requirements  as  given, 
and  it  only  remained  to  jot  them  down  on 
paper,”  which  he  did,  using  the  sheets  of 
yellow  paper  available  at  the  time. 

These  notes  or  preliminary  sketches 
are  the  most  exquisite  bits  of  architec- 
tural memoranda  that  it  has  ever  been 
my  pleasure  to  see.  In  their  making, 
every  possible  element  that  was  to  play  a 
part  in  the  future  project  was  fully  ana- 
lyzed and  put  into  architectural  form  in 
plan,  section  and  elevation,  and  what  was 
more,  this  was  all  done  in  a little  office 
adjoining  the  bank  president’s  room  in  the 
old  building  at  Grinnell,  Iowa,  in  full  view 
of  and  with  the  aid  of  the  building  com- 
mittee. Before  leaving  the  place,  the 
owner  knew  from  these  sketches  exactly 
what  his  building  was  going  to  look  like, 
from  the  arrangement  of  the  smallest  de- 
tail to  its  largest  mass,  all  of  which  re- 
ceived his  approval. 

The  development  of  the  sketches  into 
working  drawings  proceeded  in  close  ac- 
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cordance  with  the  original  scheme,  for, 
having  once  determined  the  exact  condi- 
tions and  requirements,  there  was  no  fur- 
ther need  for  change,  for  the  vital  organ, 
the  plan,  which  plays  the  important  role, 
was  determined  upon  and  accepted. 
Hence,  we  see  how  Sullivan  arrives  in  a 
most  intimate  manner  to  a logical  expres- 
sion of  the  functionating  duties  of  the 
building  itself.  All  this  is  done  without 
the  aid  of  that  exquisite  ornamentation 
for  which  there  is  no  formula,  but  which 
is  the  personality  of  the  artist  himself, 
or,  as  I have  previously  put  it,  his  hand- 
writing. 

Consequently,  by  the  abandonment  of 
every  architectural  convention  that  does 
not  conform  in  strict  loyalty  to  the  prob- 
lem involved,  the  simple  force  of  need 
becomes  a principle  of  beauty.  That  is 
why  no  two  buildings  from  the  hand  of 
Sullivan  are  alike,  no  more  than  two  per- 
sons possess  the  same  physiognomy.  Each 
problem  has  its  own  particular  solution, 
derived  solely  on  its  merit,  and  worked 
out  on  an  intelligence  of  the  highest  order, 
the  result  of  which  can  bear  analysis,  and 
still  prove  that  “form  follows  functions.” 
It  is  the  organic  simplicity  of  this  unified 
work  of  Sullivan’s  that  will  live  long  after 
his  ornament  has  ceased  to  play  so  im- 
portant a part  in  the  minds  of  its  ob- 
servers. 

I am  convinced  his  work  possesses 
style,  but  that  style  is  a distinctly  per- 
i sonal  one,  emanating  from  the  source, 
and  that  Source  is  Sullivan.  The  remark- 
able part  of  it  remains  in  the  fact  that  it 
is  original,  and  does  not  bear  copying,  for 
to  be  able  to  do  likewise,  or  rather  to 
possess  the  ability  to  do  likewise,  would 
be  to  do  something  else,  equally  as  good 
and  just  as  personal  to  the  individual 
Surely  it  is  not  given  to  many  of  us  to 
be  original,  and  we  can  all  realize  that 
nothing  can  be  more  depressing  than  the 
undertaking  to  do  something  new  by  an 
architect  who  is  unaware  of  what  has  al- 
ready been  done  or  who  has  not  learned 
how  to  do  it.  Originality  as  we  often  find 
it  is  usually  a ‘ stunt,”  or  a peculiar  twist- 
ing, or  a disarrangement  of  accepted  form, 
whereas  Sullivan’s  original  designs  sig- 
nify a natural  growth,  the  steady  ad- 


vancement of  which  abounds  with  knowl- 
edge and  judgment.  Chance  does  not 
play  a part  in  the  solution  of  a problem 
controlled  by  such  a mind,  and  yet  it  is 
the  imaginative  quality  so  rarely  pos- 
sessed, but  in  Sullivan’s  case,  so  para- 
mount, that  makes  his  buildings  great. 

The  bank  building  at  Newark,  Ohio,  is  . 
quite  as  different  from  any  other  bank 
building  that  has  preceded  it,  as  it  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  bank  building  at  Grinnell, 
Iowa.  The  fact  that  one  is  not  like  the 
other  clearly  shows  the  designer’s  inten- 
tion to  treat  each  problem  on  its  needs, 
regardless  of  stereotyped  precedent.  In 
the  design  for  the  Grinnell  building  a sin- 
gle story  structure  is  required  and  frankly 
expressed,  whereas  in  the  case  of  the 
building  at  Newark  a two-story  structure 
is  demanded  and  likewise  takes  proper 
form.  The  choice  of  materials — varying 
from  an  entire  terra  cotta  treatment  for 
the  fagades  on  the  one  hand,  and  a brick 
and  terra  cotta  treatment  on  the  other — 
and  their  variated  handling  show  the  ver- 
satility of  the  architect.  The  same  re- 
marks apply  to  all  three  buildings  herein 
illustrated,  the  largest  covering  a plot  of 
ground  forty-three  by  seventy-five,  and 
the  smallest  a small  corner  lot  twenty  by 
sixty.  None  of  these  buildings  compares 
in  magnitude  with  Sullivan’s  greatest 
bank  at  Owatonna,  Minn.,  yet  they  are  all 
strikingly  successful,  each  in  its  own  char- 
acteristic way. 

The  Merchants  National  Bank  at 
Grinnell,  Iowa,  presents  a brilliant,  dig- 
nified exterior,  with  its  entrance  motif 
of  delicately  modeled  lace-like  design 
clearly  cut  and  imbedded  against  a back- 
ground of  rich  toned  brickwork  as  the 
dominant  feature  of  its  design.  The 
side  is  simplicity  itself  in  the  form  of  a 
flat  wall  treatment  with  a single  principal 
window  of  leaded  glass  preceded  by  a 
closely  spaced  colonnade  possessing  ex- 
quisitely ornamented  spreading  capitals 
within  the  face  of  the  enclosing  brick 
frame.  Besides  the  principal  features  of 
the  fagade  are  to  be  found  the  windows 
to  the  directors’  and  women’s  room  dis- 
creetly and  frankly  placed  in  a manner 
evidently  not  intended  to  play  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  general  composition.  The 
crowning  feature  consists  of  a rich  orna- 
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merited  terra  cotta  coping  slightly  sil- 
houetted against  the  sky.  The  exterior 
brickwork  is  of  wire-cut  shale  brick  of 
mixed  shades,  ranging  in  color  from  blue- 
black  to  golden-red  and  laid  with  raked 
joints.  The  crown  effect  is  of  brown  terra 
cotta  with  gold  inlaid,  and  the  griffins  or 
lions  on  the  flank  of  the  entrance  are  of 
fire  gilt  terra  cotta.  Over  the  door, 
marked  in  lettering  which  is  in  keeping 
with  the  character  of  the  ornament,  is  a 
statuary  bronze  sign  or  name-plate. 

The  slender  metal  columns  with  spread- 
ing caps  supported  on  a solid  brick  wall 
high  above  the  sidewalk,  on  the  east  front, 
are  covered  with  gold  leaf  which  sparkles 
in  the  sun,  adding  unusual  charm  and 
brightness  to  the  exterior.  Separated 
from  the  leaded  glass  by  a three-inch  air 
space,  hermetically  sealed,  is  a thickness 
of  polished  plate  glass,  on  the  outside 
face.  The  effect  is  that  of  a dream-like 
futuristic  picture,  mysterious  but  superb 
in  color.  At  the  corner,  protruding  like  a 
sore  thumb,  is  the  “old  clods a relic  of 
the  bank’s  former  hom<^. 

If  the  exterior  frankly  proclaims  the 
plan,  it  is  to  the  interior  that  we  must 
turn  to  see  the  plan  in  working  order. 
And  yet  here  again  the  same  consistency 
in  design  is  found  followed  out  in  every 
department.  The  direct  and  simple  treat- 
ment of  the  front,  depending  largely  on 
its  color  scheme  for  interest,  truthfully 
corresponds  to  the  interior  forms  or  plan. 
The  same  thoughtful  consideration  is 
everywhere  apparent.  From  the  moment 
the  visitor  enters  past  the  vestibuled  doors 
the  workings  of  the  bank  are  thrown  open 
to  view,  disclosing  at  first  sight  the  in- 
tricate mechanism  of  the  open  doors  to 
the  steel-lined  vaults  on  the  central  axis. 
Then  comes  to  view  on  the  right  and  left 
the  glass,  brick  and  bronze  partition 
screens  that  divide  the  space  around  the 
central  public  lobby.  It  is  like  the  open 
works  of  a watch  as  seen  through  its 
crystal  back  cover. 

At  the  street  corner  of  the  plan  is  con- 
veniently placed  the  combination  direc- 
tors’ and  consultation  room  within  easy 
access  for  the  public,  and  with  a wide 
opening  provided  with  a concealed  side 
coiling  wood  shutter  adjoining  the  offi- 
cers’ quarters.  This  shutter  is  used 


only  during  directors’  meetings.  A brick 
and  marble  counter  separates  in  a most 
informal  manner  the  office  space  from  the 
public.  The  tellers’  and  bookkeepers’ 
space,  with  their  dividing  cages  of 
straightforward  material,  completes  the 
arrangement  of  the  right  side  of  the  plan, 
while  on  the  left,  fully  equipped  with  up- 
to-date  features,  are  placed  a women’s 
room,  savings  department  and  men’s  room 
in  the  order  named.  Between  these  two 
divisions  is  placed  a vault  at  the  rear  of 
the  building,  two  stories  in  height,  with 
an  elevator  serving  the  main  floor  level 
and  the  basement  providing  the  only  in- 
gress for  the  lower  level  of  the  vault. 

The  interior  fittings  are  housed  in  a 
single  lofty  room,  limited  only  in  size 
by  the  outside  walls  and  roof  of  the  build- 
ing. In  general,  the  interior  decoration 
is  confined  to  a carefully  studied  series 
of  units  composed  of  the  material  em- 
ployed, and  paneled  off  in  a decisive  man- 
ner from  the  simple  skylighted  glass  and 
wood  paneled  ceiling  to  the  side  walls  of 
plaster,  marble  and  brickwork.  The 
principal  flood  of  natural  light  is  admit- 
ted through  the  large  opalescent  east  win- 
dow, so  admirably  marked  on  the  outside 
of  the  building,  and  is  augmented  by  the 
central  skylight,  which  throws  a soft, 
diffused  blanket  of  light  that  covers  every 
portion  of  the  room  and  gives  a strong 
decorative  treatment  to  the  otherwise 
simple  ceiling.  The  circular  port  win- 
dow over  the  entrance  adds  a note  of 
brilliantly  harmonious  colors  by  its  leadec 
glass  design  that  lends  to  the  effective- 
ness of  the  otherwise  flat  high  wall,  of 
which  it  is  the  radiating  note.  Contrast- 
ed with  this  brilliant  symphony  of  color, 
which  is  decidedly  meant  to  be  the  high 
pitch  of  this  dignified  and  orderly  in- 
terior, is  the  rest  of  the  glass  work,  which 
takes  on  a mottled  soft  colored  flat  tone  of 
vibrating  transparency.  A recall  of  the 
high-key  color  work  in  an  unusual  but 
successful  manner  is  found  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  interior  clock,  which  is  set 
in  a glass  mosaic  field  flatly  imbedded  in 
the  brickwork  over  the  vestibule  feature. 

Bright  accents  of  color  are  added  in  the 
way  of  leaded  glass  inserts  to  the  deli- 
cately carved  oak  framed  electroliers, 
desk  lamps,  and  the  leaded  glass  panels 
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of  the  large  east  window.  These  spots 
add  color  value  to  the  entire  scheme  and 
help  liven  up  the  flat  faced  walls.  Com- 
paratively dark  finished  quartered  oak 
frames  enclose  large  plaster  ceiling 
panels  painted  a lighter  shade.  The  floor 
is  of  gray  pink  Tennessee  marble  in  ob- 
long shapes  and  laid  with  hair  joint.  The 
assorted,  thin,  Roman  shape  brick  for 
inside  brickwork  are  carried  to  a height 
of  13  feet  around  the  walls  and  are  capped 
above  the  vault  doors  by  a richly  de- 
signed and  executed  topping  or  crown  of 
fire  gilt  terra  cotta.  In  elegant  contrast 
with  the  direct  brick  treatment  are  the 
counter  tops  of  Vermont  verde-antique 
marble  in  flat  slabs  of  almost  three  inches 
thick.  They  project  slightly  at  the  stat- 
uary bronze  wickets  where  the  projecting 
marble  deal  plate  is  of  a grand  antique 
marble  a shade  richer  in  color.  The 
woodwork  throughout  is  of  quartered 
oak,  stained  to  a hickory  shade,  with  the 
grain  in  every  case  effectively  permitted 
to  add  to  the  decorativeness  of  the  in- 
terior. Mouldings  are  tabooed  in  the 
handling  of  all  woodwork. 

Wherever  wood  carving  is  indulged  in, 
it  adds  a distinct  charm,  because  it  is  well 
done,  and  it  gives  a greater  appreciation 
of  the  wood.  Some  of  this  carving  ap- 
pears on  the  upright  parts  of  the  check 
desk,  and  again  at  the  spandrels  above  the 
doors.  It  is  decidedly  of  a wood  charac- 
ter and  sets  off  and  enhances  the  beauty 
of  an  otherwise  flat  and  direct  wood  treat- 
ment. Wherever  the  various  materials 
are  used  there  is  no  sham  on  the  part  of 
the  designer,  nor  is  there  any  doubt  on 
the  part  of  the  observer  as  to  what  the 
various  materials  represent.  Wood  is 
made  to  look  like  wood,  and  likewise  all 
the  other  materials  are  honestly  given  ex- 
pression. What  is  more  remarkable  is 
that  these  simple  expressions  are  given 
an  interpretation  that  is  at  once  intelli- 
gent and  beautiful.  Surely  we  find  no 
instance  where  the  problem  is  shirked 
or  covered  up  by  an  incumbent  disguise 
of  something  that  it  is  not.  Here  with- 
out doubt  is  seen  the  hand  of  a master 
craftsman  with  something  to  say,  and 
that  something  presented  in  a most  plaus- 
ible manner.  The  result  is  not  the  same 
old  story  over  and  over  again,  but  an 


architectural  treatment  that  is  as  pliable 
to  the  mind  of  Sullivan  as  the  conditions 
leading  up  to  the  solution  of  a problem 
permit. 

Thus  we  see  in  the  little  bank  building 
for  the  Home  Building  Association  Com- 
pany at  Newark,  Ohio,  another  solution 
and  expression  of  an  architectural  work 
that  is  as  different  both  in  general  com- 
position and  detail  from  the  Grinnell 
Bank,  which  I have  just  described,  as  the 
requirements  of  the  latter  problem  dif- 
fered from  the  requirements  of  the  first. 
In  the  latter  we  find  a condition  which 
frankly  required  a one-story  treatment, 
whereas  in  the  Newark  building  it  is  just 
as  obvious  from  the  treatment  of  its  de- 
sign that  the  structure  is  of  two  stories. 
And  yet  what  a temptation  it  would  be  to 
almost  any  other  architect  to  string  a 
row  of  classic  columns  under  a generous 
cornice  across  the  fagade  of  both  these 
buildings ! But  this  article  has  not  to  do 
with  classic  architecture,  nor  is  it  my  in- 
tention to  compare  Sullivan’s  works  with 
those  of  other  architects.  I merely  di- 
gress at  this  point  to  bring  home  the  vital 
force  and  fundamental  truths  of  the  ar- 
chitecture now  under  consideration. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  the  build- 
ing in  Newark,  it  is  plain  that  both  the 
first  and  second  story  plans  are  the  nat- 
ural outcome  of  a carefully  studied  set  of 
requirements  to  be  taken  care  of  on  a cor- 
ner plot  of  ground  of  small  dimensions. 
In  this  case  a two  story  building  was  es- 
sential, hence  its  designer  takes  advan- 
tage of  the  imposed  requirements  by  plac- 
ing the  various  offices  of  the  business  or- 
ganization on  the  second  story,  occupying 
the  ground  floor  with  tellers’  and  officers’ 
quarters,  within  the  easiest  possible  access 
for  the  transient  trade  or  public.  The 
main  entrance  is  on  the  short  side  of  the 
lot,  while  the  entrance  to  the  upper  story 
is  purposely  placed  at  the  opposite  end 
of  the  long  side.  The  window  openings 
throughout  are  placed  and  arranged  with 
a daring  adherence  to  the  strictly  utili- 
tarian purpose  of  the  structure  itself  that 
speaks  highly  of  a competence  that  is  born 
of  understanding.  These  windows  are 
spaced  broad  and  low,  as  they  should  be, 
where  light  is  essential  and  conditions 
permit. 
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Once  again,  if  the  plan  is  as  clearly  ex- 
pressed as  it  is  intelligent,  it  is  to  the 
elevations  that  we  must  turn  in  order  to 
grasp  the  simple  force  of  this  direct  bit 
of  planning,  for  here  we  see  how  by  the 
skill  of  the  architect,  in  his  emphasis  and 
his  subordination  in  the  artistic  spacing 
of  his  decoration,  in  the  placing  and  scale 
of  his  detail  and  study  given  to  his  design 
as  a whole,  based  on  function,  reason  and 
logic,  the  result  is  made  highly  artistic 
and  effective.  The  designer  once  more 
made  the  most  of  the  advantages  present- 
ed by  the  plan,  and  correspondingly  mini- 
mized the  disadvantages,  and  yet  he  has 
accomplished  this  without  the  least  sac- 
rifice of  the  strictly  utilitarian  purpose  of 
the  structure. 

Thus  the  effect  attained  is  an  expres- 
sive, harmonious  and  beautiful  building, 
based  on  fact  artistically  enforced 
For  example,  Mr.  Sullivan  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  subordinate  the  side  entrance 
in  its  relation  to  the  general  fagade. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  he  frankly  treats  it 
to  a consideration  of  secondary  impor- 
tance by  flanking  its  right  side  only  with 
the  stem  of  the  delicate  burst  of  floral 
ornament,  which  blossoms  above  and 


DETAIL  SOUTH  FRONT— THE  HOME  BUILDING 
ASSOCIATION  COMPANY,  NEWARK,  OHIO. 
Louis  H.  Sullivan,  Architect. 
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which  is  repeated  on  the  opposite  of  the 
large  frame  enclosing  the  side  window 
openings  of  the  two  floors.  I asked  Mr. 
Sullivan  why  he  placed  these  efflorescent 
spots  as  he  did,  and  he  answered  simply 
that  “it  was  done  to  take  the  eye  away 
from  the  side  opening  so  that  the  front 
entrance  would  dominate  and  clearly 
mark  the  public  entrance  to  the  building.” 
The  exterior  is  treated  in  carefully  ar- 
rayed panels  of  soft  greenish  gray  terra 
cotta,  with  ornamented  sand-finished  bor- 
ders, leaded  glass  windows  and  inlaid 
glass  mosaic,  rich  and  mellow,  of  a soft 
mottled  shade,  with  the  front  panel  more 
strongly  emphasized  by  its  gold  lettering 
in  a field  of  green  shaded  glass.  The 
contrast  between  the  gray  colored  terra 
cotta  and  the  exquisitely  tinted  glass 
mosaic  work  gives  the  exterior  of  this  lit- 
tle building  a richness  and  charm  that  is 
at  once  distinctive  without  being  over- 
done. I will  not  attempt  to  analyze  the 
character  of  the  exterior  ornamental  de- 
tail, for  that  would  really  be  attempting 
too  much,  especially  when  there  is  no 
other  age,  style  or  period  with  which  it 
can  be  compared,  as  far  as  its  relation 
to  that  particular  style  or  period  is  con- 
cerned. It  is  distinctively  of  today,  and 
is  characteristically  Sullivan,  and  all  his 
name  implies.  Its  very  freedom  breathes 
a joyous  spirit  of  renaissance^  of  true 
democracy.  Further  than  this,  I do  not 
care  to  go  for  fear  of  detracting  from 
the  vital  importance  of  Sullivan’s  work, 
which  is,  as  previously  stated  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  article,  an  architecture  of 
organic  significance,  in  which  the  force 
of  need  is  the  underlying  principle  from 
which  it  is  evolved.  The  interior  of  “The 
Old  Home,”  as  the  Newark  building  is 
called,  is  as  successfully  handled  in  all  its 
minutest  _ details  as  the  exterior.  The 
general  view  gives  a fair  idea  of  the  dec- 
orative scheme.  Although  the  ghost-like 
reflections  on  the  polished  marble  facing 
and  plate  glass  screen  tend  to  distort  and 
make  flimsy  the  solidity  of  the  walls,  this 
effect  does  not  appear  in  reality.  Color 
is  extensively  used  throughout  from  the 
rare  antique  marble  floor  carried  around 
the  counter  and  side  walls  below  to  the 
rich  polychromatic  frieze  of  conventional- 
ized design,  and  the  richly  paneled  deco- 


rative ceiling  above.  For  the  teller’s 
screen  a simple  and  effective  arrangement 
of  bronze  grilles  on  plate  glass  supporting 
a continuous  bronze  light  reflector  is  made 
to  suffice.  The  wood  work  is  mahogany, 
with  doors  of  a single  flat  panel  of  care- 
fully selected  grain  African  mahogany 
veneer  from  Togas  Island,  off  the  west 
coast  of  Africa. 

Judging  solely  from  the  illustrations 
herein  shown,  one  is  apt  to  get  the  im- 
pression that  the  interior  color  scheme  is 
rather  loud.  This  is  not  the  case,  how- 
ever, for  in  reality  the  decorative  work  is 
harmoniously  blended,  rich  and  effective, 
and  well  united  and  held  in  place.  Its 
one  fault  is  that  it  runs  the  risk  of  be- 
coming unrestful  because  of  its  exuber- 
ance. Taking  this  building  as  a whole, 
both  in  its  exterior  and  interior  treat- 
ment, it  is  as  successful  as  it  is  refresh- 
ing. In  its  scope,  the  design  of  this  build- 
ing shows  a remarkable  diversification, 
and  considering  that  the  practical  con- 
siderations were  admirably  taken  care  of 
and  not  slighted  in  the  least,  what  the 
designer  has  accomplished  aside  from  its 
artistic  quality  is  very  impressive.  It 
argues  not  merely  an  unremitting  appli- 
cation, but  the  establishment  of  a very 
clean  cut  and  effective  method  of  work 
determined  by  modern  construction  and 
uses  of  the  place. 

Herein  lies  the  secret  of  the  positive- 
ness of  all  of  Sullivan’s  buildings.  They 
can  stand  the  most  severe  analysis  from 
a structural  and  practical  standpoint,  and 
yet  reveal  nothing  commonplace  about 
the  manner  in  which  the  structure  is 
given  architectural  significance.  Every 
one  of  his  buildings,  I repeat,  is  the  solu- 
tion of  a particular  problem,  and  as  such 
the  result  is  as  successful  for  its  own 
purpose  as  it  is  inapplicable  to  any  other. 
Add  to  this  a most  intimate  knowledge 
and  masterful  handling  of  building  ma- 
terial and  decorative  ornament  of  a most 
personal  nature,  and  the  result  is  a living 
architecture  that  defies  classification.  At 
least,  it  only  can  be  classed  under  one 
heading,  and  that  is  the  architecture  of 
Louis  H.  Sullivan.  It  is  an  architecture 
that  is  all  embracing,  derived  from  the 
source,  and  leaving  no  question  open  as 
to  its  authorship.  It  is  conscientiously 
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LAND  AND  LOAN  OFFICE,  ALGONA,  IOWA. 
Louis  H.  Sullivan,  Architect. 


applied  to  all  problems  large  or  small. 
In  fact  no  work  is  too  small  to  receive 
or  demand  careful  consideration  and  due 
study  by  his  matured  intellect. 

Witness  for  example,  the  studied  sim- 
plicity of  the  Land  and  Loan  building  at 
Algona,  Iowa.  Here  is  a little  structure 
clearly  designed  with  a view  of  the  part 
it  was  to  play  as  a real  estate  office  in  a 
town  of  secondary  importance.  To  de- 
scribe it  would  be  superfluous,  as  the 
complete  details  are  fully  set  forth  in 
drawings  of  this  building  shown. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
initiative  elements  brought  out  by  Sulli- 
van’s work  will  not  cause  these  charming 
designs  to  be  copied  and  reproduced  else- 


where, but  that  modern  architects  already 
advancing  so  rapidly  along  new  lines  of 
departure  will  value  the  lesson  these 
buildings  advance  without  copying  their 
exact  form.  If  this  is  done,  the  great 
architectural  talent  in  America  now  en- 
gaged in  the  attempt  to  expand  along 
classic  lines  will,  without  doubt,  eventual- 
ly develop  a purely  rational  American 
architecture — an  architecture  of  democ- 
racy. 

Bannister  Fletcher  has  fairly  sized  up 
the  present  state  of  architectural  endeavor 
in  the  following  statement : ‘Tt  is  cer- 

tain that  there  is  a great  future  for  Amer- 
ican architecture  if  only  the  architects 
will  as  much  as  possible  express  them- 


FLOOR  PLAN-LAND  AND  LOAN  OFFICE,  ALGONA,  IOWA. 
Louis  H.  Sullivan,  Architect. 
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selves  in  the  language  of  their  own  times. 
No  advance  can  be  made  by  the  copying 
of  ancient  buildings  as  has  been  done  in 
certain  cases  constituting  a retrogressive 
movement,  and  showing  a sad  want  of 
appreciation  of  the  true  value  of  art. 
The  great  historic  styles  must  of  course 
be  well  studied,  not  for  the  forms  with 
which  they  abound,  but  for  the  principles 
which  they  inculcate,  much  in  the  same 
way  that  the  literature  of  the  past  is  stud- 
ied in  order  to  acquire  a good  literary 
style.  If  architecture  is  thus  studied 
a good  result  is  assured  and  the  archi- 
tects will  produce  works  reflecting  the 
hopes,  needs  and  aspirations  of  the 
life  and  character  of  the  age  in  which  they 
live.” 

Finally  when  the  opportune  moments 
arrive  and  Sullivan’s  entire  works  are 
compiled  and  presented  in  book  form,  the 


feature  that  will  demand  attention  will  be 
the  uniform  character  of  his  architecture. 
Then  it  will  be  possible  to  follow  the  long 
years  of  progressive  growth  that  led  up  to 
the  design  of  these  three  characteristic 
small  buildings  illustrated  in  this  number. 
Very  certainly,  any  perusal  of  his  works 
reveals  the  facts  that  no  attempt  was  made 
to  liken  the  ancients  to  ourselves.  On  the 
contrary  we  will  find  that  the  designer 
was  at  some  pains  to  impart  into  his  style 
the  mode  and  manner,  the  forms  and  color 
of  present  times.  In  his  architecture  we 
have  at  least  something  that  stirs  and 
stimulates,  something  that  appeals 
strongly  to  the  imagination  and  decidedly 
not  an  attempt  to  travesty  the  Greek  or 
Roman,  but  an  architecture  replete  with 
meaning  and  pregnant  with  a future  that 
inspires  us  with  high  and  far-reaching 
hope. 


DINING  ROOM— ALLONBY,  LAVEROCK,  WHITE- 
MARSH  VALLEY,  PA.  JOSEPH  PATTERSON 
SIMS,  OF  FURNESS,  EVANS  & CO.,  ARCHITECT. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  CITY 

By  Charles  C.  May 

PART  M ~ THE  WORK  OF  RESTORATION 


IT  would  be  an  absorbing  task  to  trace 
down  through  these  hundred  years 
the  story  of  each  room  of  the  City 
Hall,  for  each  has  gathered  round  itself 
a wealth  of  association.  The  names  of 
those  who  within  its  walls  have  shaped 
the  city’s  destinies  form  a veritable  civic 
roll  of  honor.  The  more  obvious  traces 
of  this  romance,  it  is  true,  can  be  gained 
by  a visit  to  the  Governor’s  Room,  but  to 
the  lover  of  the  City  Hall  the  charm  of 
historic  reminiscence  is  not  so  local. 
Each  room  and  meeting  place,  the  rotun- 
da, the  landings  of  the  graceful  stairway, 
all  are  eloquent  with  the  presence  of  the 
city’s  greatest  men.  It’s  portico  wit- 
nessed the  brief  fierce  struggle  between 
the  military  and  Mayor  Woods  in  1857 ; 
under  it’s  dome  the  bier  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  rested  on  its  solemn  triumphal 
progress  from  Washington  to  Illinois; 
it’s  charred  roof  trusses  tell  of  the 
rush  of  volunteers  to  save  the  building 
from  the  destruction  that  threatened  in 
’58. 

Modern  restorations  in  the  City  Hall 
have  been  called  intelligent,  and  so  we 
earnestly  believe  them  to  be.  But  it 
must  not  be  conceived  that  the  quality 
of  work  may  be  measured  and  classified 
by  the  degree  of  literalness  of  the  restora- 
tion. It  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable 
that  every  form  of  anachronism  be  re- 
moved. Such  a result  could  be  approached 
only  by  abandoning  all  official  occupancy 
of  the  building  and  re-dedicating  it  (as 
may  still  conceivably  happen)  for  use  as 
municipal  museum,  portrait  gallery,  and 
treasure  house  for  memorabilia  connected 
with  the  city’s  past.  In  the  meantime,  the 
principal  rooms  have  been  preserved 
whenever  possible  for  their  original  uses. 
Sometimes  the  necessity  for  re-adjust- 
ment has  been  frankly  acknowledged. 
10 


Thus  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Aider- 
men  occupies  today  the  original  offices  of 
the  Register  and  the  Surrogate ; the 
Mayor’s  new  private  office  existed  first  as 
a committee  room ; the  clicking  of  many 
typewriters  now  fills  the  quarters  as- 
signed in  1811  to  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Skaats, 
the  housekeepers ; while  the  Mayor’s  re- 
cent Committee  on  Food  Supply  held 
meetings  in  the  combined  Dungeon  for 
Women  Prisoners  and  the  Office  of  the 
Captain  of  the  Watch. 

The  change  in  the  form  of  municipal 
government  when  Greater  New  York 
was  created  in  1896  caused  the  city  to 
embark  upon  the  larger  operations  of  re- 
cent years.  First  were  cleared  out  the 
dividing  partitions  from  the  eastern  sec- 
ond floor,  turning  several  court  rooms 
into  a single  space — the  present  Alder - 
manic  Chamber.  Next  later  than  this,  and 
more  satisfactory  in  an  architectural 
sense,  was  the  renovation  of  the  large 
room  at  the  other  end  of  the  building, 
now  known  as  the  Board  of  Estimate 
Room.  The  treatment  of  this  room  in  re- 
served simplicity,  with  detail  studied  in 
the  spirit  of  McComb’s  own  work,  marks 
its  architect,  Mr.  William  Martin  Aiken, 
as  among  the  first  of  this  generation  to 
conceive  a restoration  in  its  true  sense. 
His  work  (it  was  completed  in  1902)  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  ushering  in  the 
new  and  brighter  era  for  the  City  Hall — 
the  initial  step  in  a movement  that  is  still 
in  progress. 

There  is  a certain  sorry  comfort  in 
knowing  that  the  frequent  overcrowding 
that  occurs  here  is  by  no  means  entirely 
a result  of  present-day  conditions.  One 
finds  that  back  in  1829  “it  has  been  re- 
marked that  there  is  no  apartment  in  the 
City  Hall  sufficiently  large  to  contain  the 
citizens  at  any  general  meeting.  This  is 
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THE  NEW  YORK  CITY  HALL,  FROM  THE  NORTHEAST.  THE  BROWNSTONE  WALLS  ON  THE 
REAR  ARE  PAINTED  TO  THE  TONE  OF  THE  ADJOINING  MARBLE, 


considered  a defect,  which,  however,  may 
be  easily  remedied  by  erecting  another 
building  connected  with  it,  for  which  there 
is  ample  space  of  ground  in  the  rear.” 
The  Board  of  Estimate  Room  was  or- 
iginally called  The  Court  of  Sessions. 
“This  is  a spacious  apartment,”  writes 
Goodrich,  “measuring  70  feet  by  42.  It 
is  set  on  the  northwest  end  of  the  build- 
ing, and  is  neatly  and  conveniently  fitted 
up  for  the  accommodation  of  the  judges, 
the  officers  of  the  court,  and  for  the  Pub- 
lic, who  have  access  at  all  times  during 
the  sittings.  In  this  room  are  held  the 
General  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  and  the 
Sessions  of  the  State  Court  of  Oyer  and 
Terminer.  These  being  courts  of  crim- 
inal jurisdiction,  they  excite  much  inter- 
est, and  draw  a large  concourse  of  audit- 
ors. The  largest  room  in  the  Hall  is, 
therefore,  appropriated  to  their  use.” 
“The  seats  and  furniture  in  the  room 
are  constructed  in  such  a manner  that 


they  can  be  easily  removed  to  prepare 
for  the  corporation  feasts  that  are  held 
here  on  particular  occasions.” 

The  restoration  next  in  sequence  and 
perhaps  richest  of  all  in  historical  asso- 
ciation and  appeal,  was  that  which  re- 
deemed from  long  neglect  the  trio  of 
central  southern  rooms  on  the  second 
floor  now  known  collectively  as  the  Gov- 
ernor’s Room — a title  applied  originally 
only  to  the  central  unit  of  the  three.  This 
marked  too,  the  entrance  of  individual 
civic  pride  into  a field  usually  reserved 
for  the  municipality.  The  entire  cost  of 
the  work — a substantial  sum — was  borne 
by  Mrs.  Russell  Sage,  who  generously 
came  to  the  rescue  after  the  city  had, 
from  reasons  of  economy,  declined  to 
make  the  required  appropriation. 

The  Governor’s  rooms — speaking  lit- 
erally of  the  three — are  essentially  the 
state  quarters  of  the  City  Hall,  and  that 
in  both  senses  of  the  word.  Dedicated 


DETAIL  OF  MAIN  VESTIBULE  (DOORS  ARE 
NOT  ORIGINAL)-NEW  YORK  CITY  HALL. 
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McCOMB’S  SKETCH  FOR  STAIR  STRING-NEW  YORK  CITY  HALL. 


from  the  first  to  “the  use  and  accommo- 
dation of  the  person  administering  the 
government  of  this  State,”  the  Govern- 
or’s Room  was  in  the  early  days  the  seat 
of  State  government  within  the  city, 
and  actively  used  as  such.  It  was  not 
until  much  later  that  the  term  became  a 
dead  letter. 

In  its  other  role,  that  of  formal  recep- 
tion room  for  the  city’s  most  distinguished 
guests,  the  Governor’s  Room  has  wit- 
nessed many  a notable  gathering.  Per- 
haps chief  among  them  was  the  reception 
(or  series  of  receptions)  tendered  to  Gen- 
eral Lafayette  on  his  revisiting  America 
in  1824.  After  according  him  a welcome 
that  amounted  to  a triumphal  entry,  the 
Common  Council  informed  him  that  “the 
Portrait  Room”  (the  Governor’s  Room 
had  even  then  acquired  a good  collection) 
“in  the  City  Hall  is  appointed  to  the  use  of 
the  Marquis,  where,  during  his  stay  he 
will,  between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  two, 
receive  the  visits  of  such  of  the  citizens 
as  are  desirous  of  paying  their  respects  to 
him.” 

Less  spectacular  were  the  New  Year’s 
receptions  when  the  citizenry  offered  an- 
nual greetings  to  their  Mayors,  and  the 


occasional  gatherings  when  the  Governor 
was  officially  “at  home.”  This  latter  cus- 
tom has  been  happily  revived  during  the 
past  year  in  Governor  Whitman’s  recep- 
tion during  the  city’s  celebration  of  the 
two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
its  present  form  of  government. 

For  the  work  of  restoring  the  Gov- 
ernor’s Room  Grosvenor  Atterbury  was 
selected  as  architect,  with  his  associate, 
John  Tompkins,  in  collaboration.  Most 
fortunately,  the  original  drawings  by  Mc- 
Comb  had  recently  been  brought  to  light 
in  the  archives  of  the  New  York  His- 
torical Society.  These  drawings,  with 
others  loaned  by  his  descendants,  were 
carefully  studied  for  hints  of  his  own 
treatment ; Sir  William  Chambers’ 
Treatise  on  the  Decorative  Part  of  Civil 
Architecture  (a  copy  owned  and  anno- 
tated by  McComb)  yielded  further  ideas; 
two  windows,  shown  on  the  drawings, 
but  since  bricked  up,  were  re-opened  a 
bit  of  wainscot  cap,  unearthed  during  the 
work  of  ^ demolition,  and  checked  with 
McComb’s  sketches,  offered  the  solution 
of  that  particular  problem ; his  portfolio 
yielded  also  a motive  for  the  chandeliers, 
translated,  to  be  sure,  to  give  light  from 
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MARBLE  BAND  AT  ROTUNDA.  THIS  CARVING  HAD  BEEN  ALL  BUT  OBLITERATED  BY  PAINT- 

NEW  YORK  CITY  HALL. 


electric  instead  of  real  candles — in  such 
painstaking  and  minute  research  was  the 
entire  work  carried  on. 

The  fact  that  the  Governor’s  Room  had 
also  been  the  “Portrait  Room”  was  not 
lost  sight  of — rather,  the  portraits  have 
been  made  to  form  the  chief  decorative 
note,  counting  perfectly  against  their  set- 
ting of  broad,  flat  wall  panels.  The  chief 
emphasis  is  focussed  upon  the  two 
full-length  portraits — Washington  and 
George  Clinton — set  as  over-mantels  at 
opposite  ends  of  the  center  room,  and 
adequately  carried  by  architectural 
frames. 

Since  its  re-opening  in  1909  the  Gov- 
ernor’s Room  has  exercised  an  immeasur- 
able influence.  Furnished  with  important 
memorabilia  of  New  York,  its  walls  peo- 
pled with  the  faces  of  those  who  have 
dominated  in  the  large  affairs  of  the  city, 
these  rooms  have  daily  received  the  visits 
of  surprising  numbers — groups  of  school 
children,  guided  by  teachers ; students  of 
municipal  history;  sightseers  from  other 


cities  and  other  States ; notable  travelers 
from  the  far  corners  of  the  earth.  Let 
no  one  question  the  value  of  a municipal 
museum  such  as  the  Governor’s  Room. 

With  two  important  sections  of  the  City 
Plall  thus  placed  before  the  public  as  ob- 
ject lessons  in  restoration,  further  prog- 
ress was  conditional  upon  the  attitude  of 
the  President  of  Manhattan  Borough, 
under  whose  jurisdiction  falls  the  care 
of  public  buildings.  The  needs  were  sen- 
sitive appreciation,  initiative,  and  patient 
perseverance,  and  such  qualities  were 
eminently  supplied  by  Mr.  George  Mc- 
Aneny  when  he  became  Borough  Presi- 
dent. The  impelling  turn  had  already 
been  given  to  the  wheel,  the  gathered 
momentum  of  two  successful  restorations 
had  been  invaluable,  but  it  may  be  safely 
stated  that  from  1910  down  to  the  present 
it  has  been  Mr.  McAneny’s  hand,  quietly 
and  judiciously  applied,  that  has  kept  the 
machinery  from  running  down. 

It  was  with  unquestioned  wisdom  that 
the  portion  of  the  building  selected  for 
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CITY  HALL.  GROSVENOR  ATTERBURY,  ARCHITECT 
FOR  THE  RESTORATION,  JOHN  TOMPKINS.  ASSOCIATED. 


WEST  ELEVATION  OF  MAIN  ROOM,  GOVERNOR’S  SUITE— NEW 
YORK  CITY  HALL.  GROSVENOR  ATTERBURY,  ARCHITECT 
FOR  THE  RESTORATION.  JOHN  TOMPKINS,  ASSOCIATED. 


DETAIL  OF  GOVERNOR’S  ROOM,  SHOWING  ONE  OF  THE 
COLLECTION  OF  TRUMBULLS— NEW  YORK  CITY  HALL. 
GROSVENOR  ATTERBURY,  ARCHITECT  FOR  THE  RES- 
TORATION. JOHN  TOMPKINS,  ASSOCIATED. 
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FIREPLACE  IN  GOVERNOR’S  ROOM— NEW  YORK  CITY  HALL. 
Grosvenor  Atterbury,  Architect  for  the  Restoration.  John  Tompkins,  Associated. 


the  next  restoration  was  that  southwest 
wing  of  the  second  floor,  known  through 
a hundred  years  as  the  Council  Chamber. 
In  this  room  the  meetings  of  the  Common 
Council  had  been  held  almost  from  the 
first.  Not  the  very  first,  for  the  Council, 
it  seems,  in  eager  anticipation  of  the  City 
Hall’s  completion  began  holding  their 
weekly  meetings  in  the  Mayor’s  Room 
(now  the  Mayor’s  Reception  Room) 
before  the  middle  of  August,  1811.  That 
even  these  patient  souls  were  tried  by 
the  conditions  that  surrounded  them  ap- 
pears from  this  resolution  early  in  1812. 
“Whereas  the  new  City  Hall  being  in  an 
unfinished  state  and  abounding  with  com- 
bustible materials,  prudence  requires  as 
a measure  of  precaution  that  the  use  of 
fire  therein  at  present  be  wholly  prohib- 
ited, and  though  its  central  situation  and 
commodious  apartments  render  it  a suit- 
able place  for  the  meeting  of  the  Board, 
yet  as  the  safety  of  the  building  ought  to 
be  consulted  in  preference  to  the  season 
of  the  members”  it  was  proposed  that 
the  Board  return  to  its  “former  place  of 
meeting  in  the  old  City  Hall.”  The  vote 


was  in  the  negative,  however,  and  shortly 
afterward  the  Board  assembled  “at  the 
Common  Council  Chamber  in  the  City 
Hall,  which  was  prepared  for  their  recep- 
tion.” 

Like  most  of  the  “apartments”  in  the 
City  Hall  the  Council  Chamber  was  ulti- 
mately lost  to  its  original  purpose.  When 
in  1910,  Mr.  William  A.  Boring  was  se- 
lected as  architect  for  the  restoration,  so 
much  subdivision  and  temporary  parti- 
tioning had  occurred  as  to  destroy  all  re- 
semblance to  the  Council  Chamber  of  Mc- 
Comb’s  day. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Governor’s  Room 
McComb’s  portfolio  yielded  studies  which 
proved  most  helpful.  Even  more  valu- 
able was  a contribution  by  a member  of 
the  Art  Commission  — a print  published 
in  1830,  doubtless  before  any  material 
changes  had  been  made.  Tantalizing  as 
is  this  print  in  the  things  it  does  not 
show,  and  insistent  as  are  the  figures  in 
efifectually  blotting  out  important  details, 
this  picture  yet  gives  a fairly  compre- 
hensive view — the  columnar  circle  in- 
scribed within  the  square  of  the  walls ; 


THE  GOVERNOR’S  ROOM,  EAST  UNIT— NEW  YORK  CITY 
HALL.  GROSVENOR  ATTERBURY,  ARCHITECT  FOR 
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McCOMB’S  SKETCH  FOR  THE  COUNCIL  CHAMBER-NEW  YORK  CITY  HALL. 


the  rich  Corinthian  order  and  entabla- 
ture ; the  shallow,  refined  curve  of  the 
dome  ceiling.  It  includes  also  the  canopy 
over  the  chair  of  the  presiding  officer,  with 
that  “gilt  eagle”  which  the  Council  in 
1818  directed  to  be  placed  there,  together 
with  such  other  embellishment  as  Mc- 
Comb  might  deem  suitable. 

Further  research  and  study  were  need- 
ed to  piece  out  the  lacking  data,  but  re- 
sults were  gratifying.  The  fireplace,  for 
instance,  was  produced  from  the  appar- 
ently solid  west  wall,  its  presence  re- 
vealed not  by  divining  rod  nor  by  intui- 
tion, but  by  study  of  McComb’s  original 
drawings.  The  details  of  entablature 
and  ceiling  are  worthy  of  note.  True  in 
scale,  dignified,  restrained,  the  ornament 
has  that  clean-cut,  deeply  incised  quality 
that  characterizes  some  of  the  best  of  the 
old  work.  A notable  instance  of  such 
feeling  occurs  in  the  Octagon  House  in 
Washington. 

Mr.  Boring’s  restoration  fitted  the 
room  for  the  use  of  the  President  of  Man- 
hattan Borough.  The  requirements  of 
space  for  secretarial  and  clerical  staffs 
have  lately  outgrown  the  space  here  avail- 


able, so  that  the  Council  Chamber  has  for 
two  years  been  exempted  from  active 
service  as  an  executive  office,  entitled  to 
enjoy  henceforth  a more  sedate  life  as  the 
occasional  conference  room  for  commit- 
tees of  the  Board  of  Estimate. 

From  1911  down  through  1915  the 
work  of  rehabilitation  has  gone  on  almost 
continuously  under  the  architectural  su- 
pervision of  Mr.  Grosvenor  Atterbury 
and  his  associate,  Stowe  Phelps.  The 
start  was  made  by  contracts  which 
for  want  of  a better  title  were  known  as 
“General  Repairs  No.  1 and  No.  2.” 
Such  operations  were  prosaic,  but  essen- 
tial. Reference  has  been  made  to  the 
utter  disregard  for  architectural  or  mu- 
nicipal propriety  with  which  every  va- 
riety of  pipe  known  to  plumber,  every 
species  of  wire  strung  by  electrician,  had 
been  allowed  to  assume  right  of  way  in 
the  “apartments,”  and  corridors — even 
about  the  Rotunda.  The  west  stairway 
to  the  basement  had  been  rudely  parti- 
tioned off  and  disfigured  with  shabby 
wooden  stairs ; panel  work  and  wainscots 
everywhere  were  fallen  into  a sad  state 
— either  by  opening  of  the  woodwork 
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into  gaping  cracks,  or  through  “repairs” 
with  putty,  plaster  and  paint,  until  all 
delicacy  of  profile  had  been  lost.  The 
obvious  and,  it  may  be  added,  more  eco- 
nomical corrective  would  have  been  to 
discard  the  old  wainscots  completely  and 
to  reproduce  them  in  modern  cabinet 
work.  Such  a method,  however,  did  not 
accord  with  the  ideas  of  the  Art  Com- 
mission and  the  architect,  who  have  con- 
sistently regarded  as  sacred  and  inviolate 
every  inch  of  original  wood  that  has  come 
down  to  us.  The  wainscots,  the  lovely 
carved  door  heads  and  pilaster  caps,  all 
were  accordingly  given  successive  treat- 
ments of  paint-remover  and  scraper 
until  the  profiles  of  mouldings  and  carved 
ornament  were  once  more  revealed  as 
McComb  had  designed  them.  Nor  was  it 
from  woodwork  alone  that  it  has  been 
necessary  to  set  free  the  paint-smothered 
carving.  Around  the  circumference  of 
the  Rotunda  runs  a band  of  marble,  beau- 
tiful in  design  and  splendid  in  execution 
— the  work,  doubtless,  of  the  master 
sculptor  Le  Maire.  This,  too,  had  had 
the  exquisite  detail  all  but  obliterated 
by  layer  upon  layer  of  “lead  and  oil,”  and 
it  was  liberated  only  with  infinite  pains 
and  patience  on  the  part  of  the  workmen. 

Incidental  to  these  general  repairs  was 
the  resetting  of  several  bulky  monoliths, 
inscribed,  one  with  the  names  of  the 
building  committee  first  entrusted  with 
the  City  Hall’s  construction ; another, 
those  of  architect,  sculptor,  master  mason 
et  al. ; a third,  the  table  of  Federal  meas- 
ures. Originally  parts  of  the  attic  cop- 
ing, withdrawn  during  Mayor  Van 
Wyck’s  term  of  office,  these  huge  stones 
were  temporarily  placed  in  the  main  cor- 
ridor, to  save  them  from  further  deteri- 
oration. They  are  now  built  into  the 


walls  of  the  basement  corridor,  where 
they  may  be  preserved  indefinitely,  and 
still  not  clash  with  architectural  environ- 
ment. 

Investigations  as  to  structural  condi- 
tions have  brought  to  light  some  surpris- 
ing instances  of  neglect.  Floors  had 
sometimes  sagged.  Others  were  added 
until  at  some  points  five  layers  of  block- 
ing and  boarding  had  been  allowed  to 
pile  themselves  with  never  a question  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  sag.  Some  of  the 
huge  wooden  girders  (they  span  up  to 
forty-two  feet)  had  begun  to  bend  or  to 
check.  Worse  than  these  were  the  sins 
of  omission  that  had  been  committed  in 
reframing  timbers  cut  through  for  one 
reason  or  another.  Too  often  beams  that 
had  a resting  place  at  one  end  were  ne- 
glected at  the  other,  until  one  feels  that 
only  Providence  actively  engaged  to  over- 
rule gravity  had  averted  disaster. 

This  is  hy  no  means  to  cast  aspersions 
against  McComb,  nor  against  the  mate- 
rials with  which  he  wrought.  If  wooden 
girders  have  begun  to  ask  aid  of 
steel  I-beams,  it  is  because  of  super- 
imposed loads  not  dreamed  of  by  Mc- 
Comb ; if  beam  ends  have  been  sadly  at- 
tacked by  rot,  it  is  because  of  long-con- 
tinued dampness  from  long-neglected 
leaks;  if  the  cupola  threatens  to  resolve 
itself  into  its  component  parts,  it  is  be- 
cause it  is  not  the  real,  but  a reproduced 
cupola,  put  together  in  1858  by  builders 
less  careful  than  McComb.  Let  it  be  said, 
then,  in  a word,  that  where  materials  have 
been  left  to  themselves  to  do  the  work 
intended  for  them  to  do,  they  have  stood 
very  worthily  to  their  tasks,  and  modern 
investigation,  in  greatly  the  majority  of 
cases,  finds  them  as  sturdy  and  tough  and 
solid  as  ever. 


THE  FAMOUS  IRONWORK  OF  SPAIN 

By  MARRION  WILCOX 


A TRAVELER  from  America  who 
visits  Seville  is  sure  to  notice  with 
great  pleasure  the  wrought-iron 
screens,  gates,  or  rejas  that  adorn  the 
ample  doorways  of  many  an  ancient  resi- 
dence. Erom  the  street  one  catches  a 
glimpse,  through  the  screens,  of  the 
patios,  or  ornamented  courtyards,  with 
their  fountains  and  exotic  plants,  and  the 
characteric  patterns  of  the  wrought-iron 
screens  are  charmingly  emphasized  bv 
such  backgrounds.  The  reja  guards 
against  encroachment,  while  revealing 
the  interior  quite  adequately. 

I mention  the  Sevillian  doorway  rejas, 
on  high  screen  gates,  merely  because  this 
seems  a pleasant  way  to  introduce  this 
book*  to  architects  and  sincere  students 
of  architecture.  In  this  brief  review  I 
shall  cry  to  epigrammatize  the  contents 
of  a very  genuine  and  sufficiently  ex- 
tended treatise. 

The  Moors  who  overran  Spain  (the 
authors  remind  us)  expressed,  with  iron 
as  a medium,  not  only  their  basic  princi- 
ples of  design,  but  also  the  delicate  and 

*Spanish  Ironwork:  being  an  account  of  the  extent 
of  the  craft  in  Spain  from  earliest  times.  By  Arthur 
Byne  and  Mildred  Stapley.  Fully  illustrated,  8vo. 
Price  50  cents  in  heavy  paper  cover.  $1.25  bound  in 
cloth.  New  York:  The  Hispanic  Society  of  America, 
1915. 


elaborate  method  they  applied  to  the 
precious  metals.  During  the  Romanesque 
and  early  Gothic  periods,  Erench  iron- 
work also  exerted  its  influence  in  the 
western  peninsula.  Italian  Renaissance 
architecture,  as  it  was  interpreted  and  ap- 
plied in  Spain,  gave  to  the  ironworker 
such  an  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of 
his  native  talent  that  he  achieved  gran- 
deur and  architectonic  quality  in  his 
work,  surpassing  the  attainments  of  iron- 
workers in  other  lands ; but  if  we  are  to 
appreciate  a distinguishing  characteristic 
of  the  arts  of  Spain,  we  must  emphasize 
the  fact  that  the  imposing  size  of  some 
of  the  Spanish  ironworker’s  products  is 
only  one  of  the  noteworthy  features. 
Ecpially  interesting  is  the  exotic  sugges- 
tion which,  in  Spanish  architecture  and 
industrial  arts,  reminds  us  constantly  of 
Spanish  history,  in  the  usual  sense,  and 
of  the  geological  history  of  Spain  in  a 
very  special  sense — for,  geologically 
speaking,  southern  Spain  once  belonged 
to  the  southern  continent,  and  not  to 
Europe  at  all.  Our  authors  do  not  men- 
tion this  circumstance,  but  they  say : 
“The  Moorish  occupation  of  seven  cen- 
turies is  a circumstance  unparalleled  in 
any  other  European  country  and  its  in- 
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fluence  on  all  Spanish  art  was  lasting. 
This  Orientalism  was  sometimes  pre- 
served pure,  sometimes  combined  with 
European  designs.”  Moorish  and  Gothic 
art  blended,  with  harmonious  results,  and 
to  this  blend  the  name  Mudejar  was 
given. 

For  purposes  of  decoration  in  connec- 
tion with  architecture  in  the  Iberian  pen- 
insula, it  appears  that  iron  was  not  truly 
popular  until  demonstration  of  some  of 
its  art  values  had  been  made  in  England 
and  France.  Then  its  use  as  a decorative 
architectural  feature  invaded  and  made 
pacific  conquests  in  Spain.  To  this  ex- 
tent it  may  be  called  a borrowed  talent. 
But  Spain  carried  the  use  of  iron  farther 
than  the  northern  countries  ever  did. 
To  be  explicit,  “Door  hardware,”  the  au- 
thors say,  “with  the  exception  of  the 
strap  hinge,  developed  to  a point  un- 
dreamed of  elsewhere;  knockers,  escut- 
cheons, bosses  being  infinitely  more  plen- 
tiful. Hardly  a window  in  the  land  but 
had  an  iron  grille  or  reja  . . . When 

furniture  came  into  general  use  (early 
Spanish  houses  were  as  devoid  of  chairs 
and  tables  as  Moorish  homes  were)  iron 
was  often  used  as  a diagonal  brace  be- 
tween vertical  supports,  and  even  entire 
chairs,  tables,  etc.,  were  made  of  it. 
When  in  due  time  the  balcony  began  to 
be  an  architectural  feature  it  was  upheld 
by  a row  of  interesting  scroll  brackets. 
In  the  churches,  candelabra  became  mas- 
sive and  imposing,  railings  or  screens 
(verjas)  grew  to  be  of  towering  height, 
and  even  entire  pulpits  were  beaten  out 
of  iron.”  It  is  clearly  shown  in  the  book 
that  a large  part  of  this  work  which  we 
see  today  is  Mudejar. 

Our  authors  make  special  mention  of 
the  great  doors  of  the  Puerta  del  Perdon 
in  the  mosque  of  Cordova,  but  these  are 
copper-plated;  and  a pair  of  (also  men- 
tioned) wooden  doors  in  the  Madrid  Na- 
tional Museum  are  bronze-mounted.  One 
of  the  earliest  iron-covered  doors  is  in 
the  cloister  of  Tarragona  Cathedral — 
thirteenth  century  doors,  formerly  cov- 
ered by  iron  plates,  stamped,  gilded  and 
fastened  with  copper  nails.  The  colossal 
iron-plated  main  doors  of  the  western 
facade  of  the  same  cathedral  (sixteenth 
century)  are  of  wood  sheathed  in  iron 


plates,  with  copper  nails  and  a copper 
rosette  in  the  centre  of  each  plate.  Hinges 
and  knockers  are  most  elaborate  in  de- 
sign. In  the  back  plates  of  the  knockers 
and  in  the  huge  hinges  at  the  top,  a very 
decorative  result  is  obtained  by  success- 
ive thicknesses  of  pierced  tracery.  That, 
of  course,  is  a Moorish  idea.  Moorish,  in 
fact,  the  entire  scheme  must  be  called, 
with  only  the  shadows  of  the  knockers 
to  give  relief  to  the  flat  patterning.  In  the 
west  portal  of  Santa  Marie  del  Mar  at 
Barcelona,  the  doors  are  covered  with 
iron  plates  cut  to  a pattern ; and  the  doors 
in  the  main  portal  of  Huesca  Cathedral 
are  covered  with  beaten  iron,  fastened  by 
nails  made  apparently  of  brass. 

The  process  of  treating  iron  so  as  to 
prevent  rust,  or  to  reduce  rusting  to  a 
minimum,  is  called  one  of  the  lost  arts. 
According  to  our  authors,  it  is  generally 
believed  that  the  desired  result  was 
secured  by  dipping  in  oil.  The  iron  was 
heated  to  a brilliant  cherry  red.  When 
its  molecules  were  thus  separated  it  was 
immersed  in  linseed  oil,  or  some  other 
fine,  transparent  oil,  which  penetrated— 
perhaps  only  to  a very  slight  extent — the 
mass  of  metal,  making  a rustless  and 
hard  surface  that  could  be  polished  fairly 
well. 

The  metal  that  we  have  too  often  re- 
garded as  most  useful,  least  beautiful, 
was  employed  in  another  way,  character- 
istically or  peculiarly  Spanish.  Iron  pul- 
pits were  often  designed  in  connection 
with  the  iron  rejas.  A few  examples,  ex- 
cellent in  design  and  workmanship,  may 
be  seen  at  Avila,  Burgos  and  other  places 
in  Spain.  The  pulpits  are  generally  in 
pairs,  one  at  each  side  of  the  Capilla 
Mayor.  The  Avila  examples  are,  first, 
flamboyant  Gothic,  beautiful  and  inter- 
esting as  a piece  of  architectural  design 
and  as  ironwork,  and,  second.  Renais- 
sance. Both  pulpits  are  of  gilded  iron, 
hexagonal  in  plan,  and  ten  feet  in  height. 

The  architectural  importance  of  the 
Spanish  ironwork  is  clearly  stated  on 
pages  69  and  70,  where  we  read  that  the 
influence  of  the  fifteenth  century  Italian 
art  was  manifested  in  Spain  at  the  close 
of  that  century,  and  the  term  Plater- 
esque  has  been  chosen  to  designate  early 
Spanish  Renaissance  architecture  be- 
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cause  the  ornamentation  of  Spanish 
structures  belonging  to  that  period 
resembles  ‘hhe  minute  manner  of  the 
silversmith’s  (or  platero’s)  art.”  This 
designation  would  in  itself  suggest  that 
metalwork  was  popular  at  the  time.  The 
first  Plateresque  buildings  were  the  hos- 
pitals built  by  Enrique  de  Egas  of  Fland- 
ers in  Toledo  and  Santiago — the  original 
Santiago  which  has  given  its  name  to  in- 
teresting cities  in  the  New  World.  As 
Gothic  had  become  firmly  established,  it 
was  not  immediately  supplanted ; on  the 
contrary,  buildings  in  that  style  were 
erected  after  the  Renaissance  invasion, 
and  Renaissance  edifices  borrowed  many 
Gothic  features.  The  result  is  charac- 
terized as  “one  of  charm  and  novelty.” 
That  will  not  be  conceded  in  certain  quar- 
ters. We  shall  be  willing  to  concede 
however,  that  there  was  a certain  degree 
of  novelty,  though  not  absolute  novelty, 
in  this  blending  of  styles,  and  that  the 
result  was  not  wholly  devoid  of,  charm. 
In  the  decorative  accessories  especially, 
some  very  effective  hybrid  forms  are 
found.  Moorish  art  was  ornamental, 

rather  than  structural.  The  Spaniards 
had  felt  its  influence  during  long  ages. 
Therefore  the  superficial  side  of  the, 
Italian  Renaissance  appealed  most 

strongly  to  them.  Morever,  the  fact  that 
Spanish  Renaissance  is  invariably  sump- 
tuous finds  its  explanation  in  part  in 
that  vast  territorial  increase  that  nattered 
Spanish  pride  in  the  sixteenth  century ; 
and  the  treasure  brought  back  to  the 
Tower  of  Gold  in  Seville  paid  the  iron- 
worker’s wage,  no  matter  how  difficult 
the  task.  As  the  activity  of  the  smith 
generally  reflected  the  condition  of  his 
country,  Spanish  ironwork  (we  read) 
became  a thing  of  unsurpassed  grandeur. 
It  remained  largely  Gotico-florido  during 
the  beginning  of  the  Renaissance  or 
Plateresque  period,  but  when,  after  a 
time,  the  new  style  dominated  with  its 
rich  architectural  treatments  and  its  un- 
hesitating use  of  the  human  figure  (pre- 
viously rare  in  iron)  the  smith  became  a 
magician.  The  English  authority,  J. 
Starkie  Gardner,  says  that  the  Spanish 
ironworker  of  that  period  produced 
things  “of  so  grand  and  impressive  a 
character  as  to  confound  all  our  previous 


conceptions  of  the  capabilities  of  the  ma- 
terial.” The  artistic  craftsman  of  that 
day,  to  put  the  matter  plainly  and  simply, 
refused  to  be  confined  within  the  limits 
which  the  stubborn  nature  of  his  ma- 
terial and  the  technical  difficulties  of  his 
craft  seemed  to  impose.  He  was  truly  the 
ironmaster. 

An  impression  of  the  scope  of  this 
book  may  be  obtained  from  the  following 
list  of  the  subjects  that  are  discussed 
carefully  and  interestingly.  Spanish 
ironwork  before  the  Gothic  period; 
Gothic  rej  as  and  pulpits ; Gothic  hard- 
ware and  domestic  utensils ; the  develop- 
ment of  the  Renaissance  rej  a;  Renais- 
sance church  rej  as;  smaller  Renaissance 
productions ; the  last  of  Spanish  iron- 
work. It  is  indeed,  as  a publisher’s  note 
asserts,  “the  most  complete  account  of 
Spanish  ironwork  yet  printed.”  The 
value  of  the  book  is  enhanced  by  an  index 
and  a catalogue  of  ironwork  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  Hispanic  Society  of  Amer- 
ica. The  illustrations,  158  in  number, 
are  uncommonly  good. 


A MANUAL  ON  LIGHTING 

Readers  of  the  Architectural  Record 
are  already  familiar  with  the  persistent 
ambitions  of  Mr.  F.  Laurent  Godinez  in 
behalf  of  American  eyes.  He  has  applied 
himself  manfully  to  the  task  of  making  us 
acquainted  with  our  own  shortcomings 
in  a branch  of  science  now  lagging  a 
full  century  behind  its  sister  mechanical 
arts.  His  volume  entitled  The  Lighting 
Book  (McBride,  Nast  & Gompany,  New 
York;  octavo,  pp.  109,  numerous  plates; 
$1.25)  brings  together  in  readable  and 
thoroughly  intelligible  form  his  tested 
theories  of  lighting  as  applied  to  do- 
mestic interiors.  The  subtitle,  “a  manual 
for  the  layman,  setting  forth  the  prac- 
tical and  esthetic  sides  of  good  lighting,” 
plainly  indicates  the  two-fold  purpose 
that  present-day  lighting  has  come  to 
serve : namely,  the  primary  purpose  of 
the  illuminant — gauged  according  to  oph- 
thalmic needs — coupled  with  the  second 
but  not  entirely  accessory  or  secondary 
purpose  of  the  artistic  effect  of  light — 
gauged  according  to  its  relation  to  in- 
terior design.  This  is,  to  say  the  least. 
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an  ultra-modern  conception  ; but  its  mani- 
fest actuality  is  attested  by  contemporary 
results,  architectural  and  optical,  not  to 
mention  its  constantly  increasing  applica- 
tion in  public  buildings  and  in  educational 
institutions. 

The  new  volume  considers  at  length 
the  use  and  misuse  of  light  from  a prac- 
tical and  material  point  of  view,  and  the 
value  of  light  as  an  assistant  element,  in 
which  is  vested  the  ability  to  mar  utterly 
an  otherwise  successful  design,  from  the 
decorator’s  point  of  view.  It  discusses 
direct  and  indirect  lighting,  intensity  of 
sources  of  light,  the  shading  and  re- 
directing of  light,  and  the  manipulation 


of  light  and  lighting  fixtures  for  decora- 
tive effects — in  other  words,  design  in 
light  and  light  sources. 

There  are  many  interesting  plates  and 
detailed  diagrams,  arranged  in  an  in- 
structive comparative  fashion,  more  or 
less  on  the  ancient  principle  of  “the  old 
way”  and  “the  new  way,”  which,  prop- 
erly used,  is  an  effective  method  of 
clinching  an  argument,  especially  in  new 
fields.  We  are  convinced  that  light, 
lighting  fixtures,  and  the  use  of  light 
practically  and  artistically  are  the  three 
constituent  elements  of  a science  soon 
to  assume  large  proportions. 

R.  F.  B. 
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An  Egyptian  monu- 
ment of  the  year  2650 
B.  C.,  the  tomb  of  the 
The  “Sole  Companion  and 

Tomb  of  Lord  Chamberlain,  Per- 

Perneb,  neb,”  a dignitary  who 

held  high  office  at  the 
royal  capital  of  Mem- 
phis on  the  Nile,  has  been  reerected  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum.  The  tomb  is  the 
largest  single  exhibit  at  the  Museum  and  a 
special  salient  in  the  plan  of  the  building- 
had  to  be  laid  out  to  accommodate  it  The 
structure  is  placed  at  the  north  end  of  the 
great  hall  as  one  enters  from  Fifth  Avenue, 
and  has  been  rebuilt  with  the  remarkable 
care  and  skill  which  characterizes  all  simi- 
lar undertakings  at  this  institution.  Elec- 
tric lighting  is  provided  in  the  various 
interiors  and  also  for  the  exteriors  so  that 
all  details  of  construction  and  decoration 
are  at  once  apparent  to  their  full  advantage, 
both  as  to  finely  gauged  relief  and  as  to 
symbolic  coloring.  Several  small  scale 
models  and  a number  of  photographs 
showing  the  entire  process  of  dismantling 
and  shipping  the  tomb  are  also  exhibited. 

During  the  Fifth  Dynasty  of  the  Mem- 
phite period  in  Egyptian  history,  the  royal 
cemetery  was  located  chiefly  at  Sakkara, 
which  has  long  been  known  to  us  as  the  site 
of  many  imperial  pyramid  mausolea,  not- 
able among  them  the  great  stepped  pyra- 
mid of  King  Zoser,  dating  from  about  3000 
B.  C.  .As  a person  of  exalted  posi- 
tion at  court  it  was  Perneb’s  ambition  to 
locate  the  abiding  place  of  his  body,  and 
therefore  of  his  ka  or  double,  near  that  of 
his  sovereign,  whose  tomb  was  undoubtedly 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  though  it 
has  not  as  yet  been  found,  or  at  least  iden- 
tified. Since  similar  ambitions  were  cher- 
ished by  all  persons  of  importance  near 
the  person  of  the  king,  or  possibly  because 
of  the  builders’  intention,  we  find  a crowd- 
ing of  monuments  which  in  the  case  of  the 
Perneb  example  had  made  the  tomb  acces- 


sible only  through  a narrow  alley  leading 
off  at  one  end  of  the  entrance  court  and 
parallel  with  its  front. 

The  structure  is  in  general  form  a low 
truncated  pyramid  of  a kind  that  has  in 
more  recent  times  been  given  the  name  of 
mastaba.  This  rectangular  type  of  build- 
ing, which  is  characteristic  only  of  old- 
est Egypt,  generally  measures  from  forty 
to  fifty  feet  in  length,  from  thirty  to  forty 
feet  in  width,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
feet  in  height,  and  is  oriented  closely  ac- 
cording to  the  points  of  the  compass.  Its 
usual  form  comprises  four  essential  fea- 
tures: 1,  a vestibule,  sometimes  preceded 
by  an  open  space  or  courtyard,  as  in  the 
present  example;  2,  an  offering  chamber 
or  series  of  chambers,  where  the  relatives 
of  the  deceased  deposited  delicacies  for  his 
ka,  which  according  to  Egyptian  belief  con- 
tinued the  pursuits  and  activities  that  had 
engaged  his  earthly  attention;  3,  the  scrdab. 
or  statue  chamber,  in  which  was  placed 
a carved  likeness  of  the  deceased  for  the 
habitation  of  his  ka  when  it  visited  the 
tomb;  this  chamber  was  generally  set  apart, 
no  door  leading  to  it  and  only  a narrow 
vertical  slit  in  the  masonry  giving  the  op- 
portunity of  a view  of  the  figure,  which 
latter  was  sometimes  accompanied  by  those 
of  members  of  the  deceased’s  family;  4,  the 
burial  chamber,  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a 
shaft  reaching  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
feet  downward  through  the  mass  of  the 
tomb  and  into  the  rock  platform  beneath 
it.  the  whole  of  its  height  blocked  up  by 
filling  in  with  stone,  sealed  at  the  top  and 
made  invisible  after  the  interment  (Fig.  2). 

The  scheme  of  the  Perneb  tomb  varies 
from  this  typical  plan  disposition  in  several 
respects.  Its  general  measurements  were 
fifty-four  feet  in  length  by  forty  feet  in 
width  by  eighteen  feet  in  height.  Owing 
to  the  presence  of  the  tomb  of  Shepsesre, 
of  about  the  same  date  and  already  known 
to  Egyptologists  for  some  years,  on  its 
easterly  flank,  it  was  found  convenient  to 
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build  two  projections  forward  at  right 
angles  to  its  front  and  abutting  against  the 
back  of  the  Shepsesre  tomb.  (Fig.  3.)  By 
this  means  a courtyard  was  established 
measuring  about  twenty-five  feet  in  width 
across  the  front  and  eight  feet  in  depth. 
The  courtyard  was  flanked  by  an  entrance 
chamber,  which  was  reached  through  a nar- 
row passage  to  a main  street  beyond,  and 
by  an  exterior  offering  chamber.  From  the 
latter  through  a vertical  slot  in  the  ma- 
sonry the  effigies  in  the  statue  chamber 
(Fig.  3)  could  be  seen.  The  main  entrance 
into  the  body  of  the  tomb  was  a recessed 


cessible  through  a short  passage  the  main 
offering  chamber  (Fig.  3),  the  only  part 
of  the  tomb  granted  a general  decorative 
treatment.  This  room  was  lighted  directly 
by  means  of  a long  low  window  (Fig.  4), 
giving  upon  the  courtyard  at  about  the  lin- 
tel level  of  the  doorway,  but  reduced  to  a 
horizontal  slit  at  its  inner  side  to  mitigate 
the  brilliance  of  the  sunlight  reflected  from 
the  desert  on  all  sides  and  so  to  retain 
the  requisite  degree  of  the  gloom  of  solem- 
nity. A second  burial  shaft  had  been  pro- 
vided for  to  the  north-  of  that  of  Perneb, 
probably  for  a near  relative,  but  although 


This  and  three  following  illustrations  reproduc  ed  hy  courtesy  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 
FIG.  1.  GENERAL  PLAN  OF  SAKKARAH  CEMETERY,  SHOWING  LOCATION  OF  PYRAMIDS 
AND  TOMBS;  TOMB  OF  PERNEB  DUE  NORTH  OF  STEPPED  PYRAMID  OF  ZOSER 
ON  CONTINUATION  OF  LINE  ON  ITS  EASTERN  SIDE. 


doorway  in  the  middle  of  the  western  side 
of  the  courtyard,  eight  feet  wide  and  over 
thirteen  feet  in  height.  (Fig.  4).  This  led 
to  a vestibule,  beyond  which,  almost  on 
axis  with  the  door,  lay  the  chief  burial 
shaft,  that  of  Perneb  himself,  in  the  body 
of  the  masonry,  but  not  reached  by  any 
opening  available  after  completion  of  the 
building.  The  shaft  was  five  feet  square 
and  fifty-five  feet  deep;  it  led  at  its  base 
in  the  mother  rock  to  the  burial  chamber 
proper,  which  contained  a limestone  sar- 
cophagus. (Fig.  2).  From  the  south  end 
of  the  vestibule,  however,  was  made  ac- 


this  carried  into  the  rock  platform  far  be- 
low, the  burial  chamber  itself  was  never 
finished.  (Fig.  3). 

Owing  to  the  conditions  of  construction 
which  in  the  original  tomb  showed  evidence 
of  haste  at  various  points,  due  probably  to 
the  fact  that  Perneb  had  too  long  delayed 
the  erection  of  his  tomb  and  approaching 
death  or  serious  illness  prompted  him  to 
hurry  the  work  to  completion  while  he  was 
yet  alive,  and  also  because  of  the  conditions 
of  the  site  of  its  re-erection,  all  parts  of  the 
building  were  not  brought  to  America,  and 
a few  minor  changes  were  also  made  neces- 
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FIG.  3.  TOMB  OF  PERNEB,  PLAN  SHOWING  LOCATION  OF  ADJOINING  TOMBS, 
FORMATION  OF  COURTYARD  AND  THE  FOUR  ESSENTIAL  PLAN 
FEATURES  OF  THE  MASTABA  TOMB  TYPE. 


sary,  e.g.,  in  the  width  and  length  of  pas- 
sages to  admit  visitors  and  to  account  for 
existing  walls  in  the  exhibition  gallery. 
Poor  original  masonry  led  in  some  cases, 
furthermore,  to  the  substitution  of  plaster 
blocks  for  the  roughly  cut  and  laid  blocks 
of  limestone  in  the  tomb  itself.  The  whole 
structure  having  been  despoiled  by  grave 
plunderers,  even  to  the  extent  of  removing 
all  stone  work  to  the  bottom  of  the  fifty- 
five  foot  burial  shaft,  nothing  of  value  was 
left,  although  a number  of  broken  jars,  parts 
of  wooden  ka  figures  and  food  receptacles 
were  thrown  about  and  disdained  even  for 
fire  wood  by  the  ghouls. 

In  view  of  the  fine  mode  of  presentation 
accorded  Perneb’s  tomb  at  the  Museum,  one 
is  prompted  to  ask  what  has  been  done  to 
safeguard  the  limestone  masonry  against 
the  effects  of  the  insidious  climate  of  New 
York;  for  the  stone  contains  chemical  salts, 
which,  though  at  rest  in  the  dry  Egyptian 
air  of  the  sandy  plains,  immediately  become 
active  under  the  influence  of  humidity,  even 
to  the  extent  of  causing  disintegration  with- 
in a short  period  of  years.  On  this  point 
a Museum  report  offers  the  following  in- 
formation: “Treatment  of  the  stone  by 

some  of  the  older  methods  did  not  prove 


FIG.  2.  TOMB  OF  PERNEB,  SECTION  SHOWING 
BURIAL  SHAFT  AND  SUBTERRANEAN 
BURIAL  CHAMBER. 

entirely  satisfactory  and,  accordingly,  for 
some  five  years  a chemist  v-as  employed  in 
the  department  in  carrying  out  experiments 
in  the  use  of  other  mediums.  * * * Experi- 
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FIG.  4.  TOMB  OF  PERNEB-VIEW  OF  COURTYARD,  TOMB  OF  SHEPSESRE  AT  LEFT,  DOOR  TO 
SECONDARY  OFFERING  CHAMBER  OPPOSITE,  WINDOW  LIGHTING  STATUE  CHAMBER  TO 
RIGHT.  PHOTOGRAPH  MADE  BEFORE  REMOVAL  TO  THE  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM. 


ence  has  proved  that,  if  the  fibre  of  the 
stone  is  strong  enough,  the  method  to  be 
preferred  is  that  of  immersing  the  blocks 
in  water  until  the  salts  have  been  removed 
in  solution,  and  thus  the  stone  is  freed  of 
these  destructive  agents.  * * * But  this 
cannot  be  done  without  first  subjecting  the 
sculptured  or  painted  surfaces  to  treatment 
which  will  enable  them  to  withstand  the  ac- 
tion of  the  water  during  the  long  period 
that  the  block  may  be  immersed.  Our  ex- 
periments on  this  side  have  produced  very 
satisfactory  results^and  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions this  proce#  would  have  been  em- 
ployed in  the  Cag'e  of  Perneb’s  tomb.  It 
was  seen  to  be  impossible,  however,  owing 
to  the  liberal  use  which  has  been  made  of 
plaster  on  the  faces  of  the  painted  blocks, 
in  order  to  fill  out  and  conceal  imperfec- 
tions in  the  stone,  over  which  the  color 
had  afterwards  been  applied.  These  blocks 
would  have  been  injured  by  immersion,  and 
so  the  exactly  opposite  process  was  adopted 
of  treating  the  entire  surfaces  of  the  blocks 
in  such  a way  as  to  ‘bottle  up’  the  salts  and 
prevent  the  air  from  getting  access  to 
them.” 

Richard  F.  Bach. 


The  School  of  Archi- 
tecture at  the  University 
of  Liverpool  has  received 
a gift  equivalent  to  $120,- 
000  toward  the  erection 
of  a new  building  de- 
voted exclusively  to  its 
own  purposes.  The 
structure  has  been  designed  by  Professor  C. 
H.  Reilly,  long  connected  with  the  school 
and  well  known  as  one  of  the  chief  Eng- 
lish exponents  of  the  scholastic  as  op- 
posed to  the  apprentice  system  of  teaching 
as  the  more  advantageous  mode  of  pre- 
paration for  professional  practice.  In  this 
country  the  quarrel  has  never  claimed  much 
attention,  nor  assumed  such  great  import- 
ance; we  have  accepted  the  school  as  the 
proper  source  of  architectural  knowledge 
and  have  relied  upon  a brief  succeeding 
period  of  practical  work  to  bring  about  the 
necessary  adjustment  between  learning  and 
mastery. 

Professor  Reilly’s  building  will  be  a 
lasting  monument  of  progress  toward  the 
establishment  of  this  procedure  in  England; 
it  represents  the  growing  cult  of  archi- 
tectural teaching. 


Liverpool 
School  of 
Architecture. 
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IN  a sense  the  architect  is  the  most  pre- 
scribed workman  to  be  imagined.  He 
has  only  a very  few  periods  or  orders 
among  which  to  select  and  cannot  by 
any  force  of  genius  invent  a new  one. 
Having  selected  an  appropriate  style,  or 
undertaken  one  demanded  by  the  client, 
he  must  then  exercise  such  creative 
ability  as  he  may  have  in  order  to  impress 
his  individuality  upon  the  required  task. 

When  Messrs.  Hunt  and  Hunt  set  out 
to  plan  a Chinese  tea-house  in  an  Ameri- 
can landscape,  they  were  performing 
merely  an  exotic  operation  in  total  nega- 
tion of  any  inventive  or  creative  art.  It 
is  purely  in  the  manner  and  spirit  in 
which  this  Oriental  fantasy  has  been  car- 
ried to  completion  that  we  can  estimate 
its  value  as  an  artistic  product  redound- 
ing to  the  credit  of  the  architects. 

In  spite  of  Rudyard  Kipling’s  famous 
dicturn  “that  never  the  twain  shall  meet,” 
there  is  a very  distinct  meeting  of  East 


and  West  discernible  upon  a Newport 
bluff  some  fifty  feet  above  the  sea,  where 
a most  elaborate  tea-house  has  been 
erected  in  true  Oriental  disguise  upon 
Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont’s  estate,  which 
bears  the  name  of  “Marble  House.” 

This  bizarre  structure  is  in  admirable 
keeping  with  its  environment,  the  lines 
of  the  house  conforming  in  exquisite  har- 
mony with  the  several  contours  of  the 
property.  It  is  this  ability  to  design 
along  the  lines  of  nature  which  so  dis- 
tinguishes the  true  artist  from  the  mere 
builder.  In  the  present  instance  a strik- 
ing composition  has  been  realized,  in 
which,  as  in  a picture,  this  inspired  tea- 
house takes  its  place  aptly  and  artis- 
tically, approached  from  any  angle.  Only 
the  closest  and  most  intelligent  study  of 
the  site  could  have  brought  about  so  sat- 
isfactory a solution  of  what  was  in  fact 
a very  puzzling  task. 

In  looking  over  the  plans  it  must  be 
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conceded  that  in  no  single  particular  has 
the  Chinese  spirit  been  sacrificed  to  serve 
either  a practical  purpose  or  to  win  ap- 
plause for  some  daring  effect. 

A waterway  separates  the  tea-house 
from  the  main  gardens,  access  to  which 
is  given  by  a typical  Chinese  bridge,  slung 
high  above  and  reflecting  sharply  in  the 
stream  below. 

The  grounds  are  laid  out  formally  in 
triangular  style,  with  shrubs  and  flowers 
to  uphold  the  general  scheme  of  decora- 
tion. At  the  apex  of  the  triangle  two 
Chinese  flags  float  gaily  in  the  breeze 
from  suspended  bars  attached  in  true 
Chinese  fashion  to  lofty  masts. 

Regarding  the  house  from  the  grounds 
the  visitor  is  at  once  pleasantly  impressed 
with  the  genial  color  scheme  shown  in 
the  green  panels  and  lacquered  relief  work 
on  beams  and  frieze,  the  blue  tone  of 
balustrade  tiles,  culminating  in  the  bril- 
liant green  of  the  roof,  which  is  the 
salient  feature  of  the  building.  Massive 
but  graceful,  it  seizes  the  attention  by  its 
splendid  coloring  and  fine  wood  carv- 


ing, the  restful  dragons  on  the  crest,  the 
finials  and  various  embellishments  upon 
eaves  and  tiles  planned  to  lend  variety 
and  ‘charm  in  a striking  degree.  The 
curve  of  the  roof  dates  back  in  fancy 
to  far  distant  times  when  tent  dwellers 
were  wont  to  catch  up  their  canvas  with 
supporting  spears. 

The  approach  to  the  main  porch  is  by 
way  of  nine  stone  steps  flanked  by  superb 
Kang  Hee  vases  of  powdered  blue,  boast- 
ing a stature  of  seven  feet,  in  truth  a 
pair  of  dignified  sentinels. 

Entering  the  door,  the  emotions  are 
once  more  stirred  by  a perfect  hurricane 
of  color  modified  by  the  calm  blue  of 
sky  and  ocean,  viewed  beyond  the  win- 
dows ; priceless  rugs  and  vases  assail  the 
senses  already  steeped  in  nepenthic  odors 
of  cherry  and  iris  which  pervade  the 
room.  Lacquered  woodwork  and  pan- 
elled walls  contribute  a further  interest, 
the  teakwood  panels  being  appropriately 
painted  in  the  flat  two-dimensional  deco- 
rative style,  with  which  centuries  of  Chi- 
nese art  have  made  us  strangely  familiar. 


FLOOR  PLAN-TEA-HOUSE  OF  MRS.  O.  H.  P.  BELMONT,  NEWPORT,  R.  I. 
Hunt  & Hunt,  Architects. 


FRONT  VIEW— TEA-HOUSE  OF  MRS.  O.  H.  P.  BEL- 
MONT, NEWPORT,  R.  I.  HUNT  & HUNT,  ARCHITECTS. 
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The  pilasters  or  structure  members  sep- 
arating these  panels  have  lacquered  sur- 
faces decorated  with  quaint  Chinese  quo- 
tations written  in  Chinese  characters.  It 
may  be  worth  while  to  note  a few  of  the 
more  interesting  examples,  which  are  to 
be  found  in  a manual  by  J.  H.  Stewart 
Lockhart. 

A woman  of  strong  character  is  said  to 
be  a hero  among  women. 

Turning  day  into  night  means  turning 
them  topsy-turvy. 

Women  with  pretty  faces  and  fascinating 
manners  really  may  overthrow  cities. 

Burning  oil  to  prolong  the  day  means 
labor  day  and  night. 

As  for  exaggerations  of  speech,  they 
carry  with  them  a cartload  of  demons. 

Bewitching  eyes  are  like  the  autumn 
waves. 

The  duration  of  one’s  life  is  fixed. 

Happiness,  long  life,  and  health  of  body 
and  mind  are  truly  what  all  alike  desire. 

A multitude  of  evilly  disposed  people 
stir  up  strife,  just  as  a crowd  of  mosqui- 
toes can  make  a noise  like  thunder. 

Many  more  proverbs  attest  the  quaint- 
ness of  the  Oriental  mind,  as  judged  by  a 


foreigner,  but  enough  have  been  cited 
for  the  purpose.  Painted  in  orthodox 
Chinese  fashion  upon  the  inevitable 
lacquer,  they  enhance  in  unstinted  meas- 
ure the  appearance  of  the  room. 

To  the  uninitiated  a few  remarks  upon 
the  lacquer  work  should  be  of  signifi- 
cance. So  important  an  item  led  to  many 
plans  and  discussions  between  Mr.  R.  H. 
Hunt,  Mr.  William  A.  Mackay,  the  paint- 
er, and  Mr.  Langdon  Valentine,  the  last 
named  being  an  expert  on  varnishes.  A 
main  difficulty  to  be  confronted  was  the 
ability  to  employ  a lacquer  fit  to  with- 
stand such  conditions  of  climate  as  this 
sea-flanked  tea-house  must  necessarily  be 
exposed  to,  and  in  the  sequel  it  is  inter- 
esting to  observe  that,  so  far  as  is  known, 
this  is  the  first  instance  of  real  Chinese 
lacquer  work  in  American  construction ; 
and  many  months  of  anxious  experimen- 
tation were  consumed  in  the  process.  Mr. 
William  A.  Mackay  conducted  the  ex- 
periments in  Mr.  Hunt’s  office. 

Edward  Dillon,  M.  A.,  in  his  essay  on 
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A CHINESE  RENDERING  IN  WATER-COLOR  BY 
RICHARD  H.  HUNT— MRS.  O.  H.  P.  BELMONT’S  TEA- 
HOUSE, NEWPORT,  R.  I.  HUNT  & HUNT,  ARCHITECTS. 


COLOR  STUDY  OF  INTERIOR  BY  RICHARD  H.  HUNT 
—MRS.  O.  H.  P.  BELMONT’S  TEA-HOUSE,  NEWPORT, 
R.  I.  HUNT  & HUNT,  ARCHITECTS. 


DESIGNS  IN  COLOR  OF  INTERIOR  PANELS  BY 
RICHARD  H.  HUNT— MRS.  O.  H.  P.  BELMONT’S 
TEA-HOUSE,  NEWPORT,  R.  I.  HUNT  & HUNT, 
ARCHITECTS. 
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Oriental  art,  traces  the  practice  back  to 
remotest  times,  when  an  official  caste  of 
court  lacquerers  plied  their  mystic  craft 
in  the  imperial  residences,  a craft  origi- 
nating with  the  earliest  builders  and  dec- 
orators of  the  Buddhist  temples,  many  of 
the  ancient  statues  today  preserving  in- 
tact their  original  coating  of  this  imper- 
ishable material.  The  lacquer  tree  is  to 
be  met  with  generally  in  hilly  regions, 
growing  in  clusters  along  the  slopes.  The 
trunk,  when  tapped,  yields  a copious  sap 
of  greyish  tone,  which  blackens  on  ex- 
posure, becoming  dry  under  chemical  re- 
action. 

When  lacquering  an  object  of  art  it  is 
necessary  to  apply  a great  number  of 
coats,  possibly  eight,  and  care  must  be 
taken  that  a coat  is  thoroughly  dry  before 
the  application  of  a fresh  one.  All  joints, 
knots  and  imperfections  of  grain  are  care- 
fully coated  with  lute  and  rubbed  smooth. 


the  surface  being  then  covered  with  a 
special  kind  of  fine  hemp  cloth.  Having 
arrived  at  this  stage,  lutings  of  a mixture 
of  rice  paste  and  powdered  porcelain  are 
added  to  the  lacquer,  followed  by  more 
coats  of  pure  lacquer,  after  which  the 
surface  is  rubbed  smooth  with  charcoal. 
As  may  be  gathered,  the  process  is  ex- 
ceedingly involved ; and  meticulous  care 
has  to  be  observed  from  start  to  finish. 
If  genius  is  the  capacity  for  taking  infinite 
pains,  the  recorder  should  certainly  ac- 
claim the  lacquerer  and  dower  him  with 
the  posthumous  fame. 

When  we  remember  that  the  climatic 
conditions  hinted  at  above  includes  spells 
of  fog,  drops  in  temperature  of  many 
degrees  below  zero,  with  periods  of  in- 
tense heat  supervening,  it  does  not  occur 
to  one  that  any  too  much  labor  and  fore- 
thought have  been  expended  upon  the  ma- 
terials employed. 
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Before  leaving  the  subject  of  lacquer- 
ing, we  might  mention  that  the  basis  of 
the  material  is  closely  allied  with  that 
used  by  the  Chinese,  with  the  addition  of 
fossil  gums  obtained  by  fossicking  in 
the  swamps  of  New  Zealand,  the  object 
being  to  combine  strength  with  elasticity. 

The  colors  were  carefully  selected. 
A hard  test  had  to  be  undergone  by  every 
color  or  combination  of  colors  to  make 
sure  the  sunlight  would  cause  no  change 
or  disintegration.  Red,  blue,  yellow,  white 
and  black  were  the  pigments  used.  The 
interior  was  painted  by  glazes  and  on 
this  work  no  direct  compound  was  em- 
ployed, one  color  being  superimposed 
upon  the  other.  The  Chinese  in  glazing 
are  concerned  with  the  laws  of  light,  not 
those  of  pigment,  and  in  this  fact  lies  the 


great  difference  in  color  theory  as  ob- 
served in  the  East  and  in  the  West. 

The  panels  have  been  painted  in  the 
manner  of  T’ang  Dynasty  panels,  which 
to  the  Chinese  mind  are  inseparably  asso- 
ciated with  poetry,  painting  and  music, 
the  four  seasons  often  rendering  the 
desired  themes.  The  graphic  quality 
of  the  paintings  so  thoroughly  in  accord- 
ance with  true  Chinese  tradition  has  been 
superbly  maintained,  many  months  of 
loving  labor  being  devoted  to  a success- 
ful achievement.  The  technique  is  oil 
mixed  with  turpentine  to  a thin  solution 
to  enable  the  wood  grain  to  simmer 
through  at  will  in  the  manner  employed 
by  the  miniaturist,  who  permits  one  to  see 
in  places  the  delicate  traceries  of  the 
ivory  upon  which  he  commits  his  portrait. 


IN  the  spring  of  1913  Mrs.  Sage  once 
more  manifested  her  interest  in  the 
City  Hall  by  proffering  the  sum  of 
$25,000  to  be  used  in  connection  with  an 
equal  appropriation  by  the  city  for  the 
renovation  of  the  Rotunda  and  the  dome. 
Much  of  the  very  finest  work  of  McComb 
and  Le  Maire  is  concentrated  about  this 
stairway  and  gallery — exquisite  detail  in 
wood  and  stone  that  had  for  fifty  years 
been  lost  in  the  gloomy  half-light  that 
found  its  way  from  the  darkened  eye  of 
the  dome.  ^ 

As  a basis  for  the  study  of  this  prob- 
lem, McComb’s  drawings  were  embairass- 
ing  in  their  richness.  This  Rotunda,  its 
colonnade,  the  sweep  of  the  dome,  and 
the  surface  decoration  of  the  whole  had 
been  worked  out  with  infinite  care,  sketch 
after  sketch  made  only  to  be  abandoned 
for  another.  Furthermore,  there  was  not 
in  those  days  the  easy  distinction  between 
study  and  working  drawing  that  would 
today  differentiate  them  at  a glance.  In 
this  case  not  even  a marginal  note  in  Mc- 
Comb’s hand  served  to  show  which  sec- 
tion, what  diameter  of  opening,  which 
type  of  balustrade,  what  form  of  decora- 
tion, whether  coffer,  rib,  or  panel,  had 
been  finally  adopted  and  executed. 

It  was  therefore  only  the  piecing  to- 
gether of  all  available  scraps  of  evidence, 
unifying  them  by  general  knowledge  of 
McComb’s  sources  of  inspiration,  that 
produced  intelligent  and  generally  satis- 
fying results.  That  the  present  is  not 
unlike  the  original  aspect  of  the  Rotunda 
may  be  judged  from  this  description  from 
1829.  “Round  the  top  of  the  center 
staircase  there  is  a circular  gallery,  railed 
in,  likewise  floored  with  marble,  from 
which  ten  marble  columns  ascend  to  the 
ceiling,  which  here  opens  and  displays  a 
handsome  paneled  dome  ornamented  in 
great  taste,  with  stucco,  and  giving  light 
from  the  top  to  the  interior  of  the  build- 


ing.” The  constriction  of  this  opening, 
as  we  have  noted,  was  one  of  the  misfor- 
tunes consequent  from  the  fire  of  ’58 ; its 
re-enlargement  by  the  addition  of  five  feet 
to  the  diameter  is  one  of  the  most  benefi- 
cent details  of  restoration. 

It  is  well,  too,  that  the  newly  admitted 
light  of  day  does  not  shine  upon  the 
various  other  unworthy  elements  that  had 
somehow  assumed  a place  for  them- 
selves within  the  dome — the  ornate 
balustrade,  debased  in  detail,  that  oc- 
curred above  the  colonnade ; the  gilded 
ornamentation  of  pedestals  and  the  ro- 
settes that  accent  the  panels  of  the  dome. 
All  these,  happily,  have  passed  away.  The 
new  balustrade,  of  sturdier  lines  and 
simpler  ornamentation,  was  developed 
straight  from  one  of  McComb’s  half- 
dozen  sketches ; the  very  beautiful  rin- 
ceau  of  the  frieze  has  been  reproduced 
in  precisely  its  original  form,  and  other 
ornamented  bands  in  this  plaster  cornice 
have  been  replaced  where,  like  the  rin- 
ceati,  they  were  crumbled  past  the  possi- 
bility of  preservation.  The  marble  col- 
umns and  their  capitals  were,  fortunately, 
in  excellent  condition ; they  called  for 
treatment  no  more  radical  than  that  of 
soap  and  water  and  scrubbing  brush. 

Intimately  connected  with  this  sort 
of  redemptive  work  and  potentially 
even  more  vital  to  the  well  being 
of  the  building  were  the  measures 
taken  to  reduce  the  fire  hazard. 
We  have  seen  how  keenly  alive  were  the 
city  fathers  to  this  risk  even  when  the 
City  Hall  was  first  occupied.  Their  sons 
must  have  felt  it  indeed  the  irony  of 
mischance  that  in  ’58  caused  the  fire  to 
burn  its  fiercest  in  the  very  bell  tower 
they  had  erected  on  the  roof,  as  a fire 
alarm  and  protector,  whose  silence  on 
that  night  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
heavy  damage.  No  real  lesson  seems  to 
have  been  learned,  however,  for  in  1913 
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the  roof  space  was  still  a litter  of  rub- 
bish and  a confusion  of  old  and  new 
roofs — the  former  telling  in  its  blackened 
surface  the  narrowness  of  its  escape,  the 
latter  quite  unprotected  and  ready  for  its 
own  turn.  A voyage  of  exploration 
among  the  dark  spaces  behind  the  curve 
of  the  dome  could  only  make  one  wonder 
at  the  good  fortune  that  has  allowed  such 
masses  of  concentrated  combustibles  to 
pass  unscathed  through  so  many  years. 

To  remove  the  fire  hazard  is  not  pos- 
sible short  of  complete  reconstruction  of 
the  interior.  To  reduce  it  in  every  prac- 
ticable way  has  been  the  aim  throughout 
recent  alterations.  In  the  unfinished  at- 
tic, heavy  brick  walls  equipped  with  fire 
doors  serve  to  divide  it  into  small  com- 
partments ; in  the  third  floor  space  around 
the  Rotunda,  many  flimsy  wooden  parti- 
tions were  removed ; in  both  cases, 
masses  of  refuse  having  been  cleared 
away,  all  remaining  structural  woodwork 
was  treated  with  a heavy  coating  of  fire 
resisting  paint.  The  dome  itself  was 
backed  up  by  a protective  coating  of  ce- 
ment and  the  inner  corridor  partition  is 
entirely  new  and  entirely  fireproof.  With 
all  new  partitions  fire-stopped,  all  plaster 
on  wire  lath,  with  new  and  efficient  sys- 
tems of  janitor  and  watchman  service, 
one  may  feel  that  the  humanly  possible 
has  been  done  to  protect  this  priceless 
monument  from  its  arch-enemy. 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  among  the 
minor  pieces  of  work  was  the  renovation 
of  the  Committee  Room  of  the  Board  of 
Aldermen.  Inherently  a splendid  room 
in  situation,  size  and  proportions,  it  had 
been  cluttered  with  board  partitions,  tele- 
phone booths  and  what-not.  With  these 
excrescences  removed,  minor  changes  in 
the  cornice  and  ceiling  treatment,  ade- 
quate and  dignified  lighting  fixtures,  this 
room  has  at  once  learned  to  carry  itself 
with  an  aristocratic  bearing  that  fairly 
puts  to  shame  the  large  Aldermanic 
Chamber  adjoining. 

It  was  during  Mayor  Strong’s  admin- 
istration that  the  pleasant  room  on  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  first  floor  ceased 
to  be  the  Mayor’s  Office  (its  title  since 
the  very  first  occupancy  of  the  building), 
and  became  known  and  used  as  the  May- 
or’s Reception  Room.  In  starting  a res- 


toration here,  there  was  much  meaning- 
less ornament,  patently  modern,  to  be  re- 
moved, but  there  was  much  else — the 
cornice,  door  and  window  trim,  and  pedi- 
ments that  called  only  for  the  painstaking 
sort  of  treatment  we  have  described. 
This  room,  latest  among  the  notable  res- 
torations of  individual  “apartments”  of 
the  City  Hall,  decently  curtained  and  fur- 
nished, receives  delegations  and  contains 
legislative  hearings  in  the  quiet  tones  of 
dignity  required  of  its  position. 

The  two  most  recent  operations,  largest 
of  all  in  superficial  area,  while  they  have 
each  produced  one  room  important  in  an 
architectural  sense,  yet  have  not  included 
any  restoration  notable  from  the  historical 
point  of  view.  The  earlier  of  these,  fin- 
ished at  the  beginning  of  1914,  provided 
adequate  quarters  for  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Aldermen  and  his  staff,  as 
well  as  offices  for  the  majority  and  minor- 
ity party  leaders;  the  later,  completed 
only  last  August,  remodeled  completely 
the  section  of  the  first  floor  occupied  by 
the  Mayor  and  his  forces.  An  inestim- 
able service  was  rendered  by  the  former 
operation  in  re-opening  the  main  corridor 
to  its  complete  length,  doing  away,  we 
trust  forever,  with  the  dingy  cul-de-sac 
that  had  previously  terminated  it  on  the 
east.  The  President’s  new  office,  al- 
though, as  we  say,  not  laying  claim  to  such 
wealth  of  association  as  its  neighbors,  has 
yet  taken  its  place  beside  them  quite  nat- 
urally, and  with  equal  dignity. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  Mayor’s  new 
private  office.  It  is  without  direct  lines 
of  ancestry  in  an  architectural  sense,  since 
we  have  yet  to  discover  sketches,  descrip- 
tions or  documents  bearing  on  a possible 
if  doubtful  treatment  of  the  old  Commit- 
tee Room.  Today  it  is  still  a small  room, 
intimately  paneled  throughout  its  height, 
possessing  that  “reduced  yet  ample  scale” 
admired  by  Henry  James  in  the  exterior. 
Here  again  we  find  in  cornice  and  over- 
mantel and  frieze  that  sharply  under-cut, 
staccato  feeling  in  the  ornament  that 
brings  into  this  northwestern  room  the 
sparkle  of  architectural  sunlight. 

During  the  span  of  nearly  twenty  years 
elapsed  while  these  many  physical  changes 
had  come  to  the  City  Hall,  two  other 
events  had  taken  place — one  of  vital  im- 
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KEY  PLAN  OF  SECOND  STORY,  NEW  YORK  CITY  HALL. 

A.  Board  of  Estimate  Room.  B.  Rotunda.  C.  Aldermanic  Chamber.  D.  Committee  Room.  E,  F and  G. 
Governor’s  .Suite.  H.  Aldermanic  Committee  Room. 


KEY  PLAN  OF  FIRST  STORY,  NEW  YORK  CITY  HALL. 


A.  Offices  of  the  Mayor  and  Staff.  B.  Offices  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  and  Staff  C 
Mayor  s Reception  Room.  D.  Mayor’s  Clerk.  E.  Reporters.  F.  Conference  Room. 

G.  Majority  Leader  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen.  H.  Rotunda. 
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KEY  PLAN  OF  THIRD  STORY,  NEW  YORK  CITY  HALL. 
A.  Rotunda.  B.  Corridor.  C and  D.  Offices  of  Art  Commission. 


portance  to  the  city  and  to  the  City  Hall, 
the  other  possessing  the  local  interest  that 
attaches  to  the  passing  of  a tradition, 
however  homely.  By  the  former  we 
mean  the  creation  in  1898  of  the  Munici- 
pal Art  Commission,  a body  whose  work 
is  so  unobtrusive  that  many  citizens  for- 
get it,  so  unadvertised  and  misunderstood 
that  some  benighted  ones  have  attacked  it, 
yet  so  salutary  and  vital  to  the  aesthetic 
well  being  of  New  York  that  the  city 
has  already  in  a large  way  taken  on  a 
new  and  healthier  aspect  because  of  it. 
The  restoration  of  the  Governor’s  Room 
and  all  subsequent  work  of  the  sort  has 
been  directly  and  actively  in  charge  of  a 
sub-committee  of  this  body  composed  of 
Messrs.  I.  N.  Phelps  Stokes,  Francis  C. 
Jones  and  R.  T.  Haines  Halsey,  their 
Chairman.  These  men  have  constantly 
shared  with  the  architects  the  prolonged 
studies  and  responsibilities  of  restora- 
tion. 

The  other  event  was  the  discontinuance 
of  the  century  old  custom  of  resident 
housekeeper  in  the  City  Hall.  It  is  here 
very  properly  linked  with  the  Art  Com- 
mission, because  when  it  was  proposed 
in  1913  to  create  adequate  offices  for 
the  Commission  in  the  third  floor,  the 
necessary  preliminary  was  the  banish- 
ment of  the  janitor.  Naturally,  there 


were  regrets  at  the  abandonment  of  a 
tradition  honored  by  a century  of  exist- 
ence. Did  not  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Skaats,  the 
first  housekeepers,  make  their  entrance 
into  the  City  Hall  as  early  as  the  Mayor 
himself,  and  more  permanently?  We 
know  that  the  Common  Council  held  their 
custodian  in  high  esteem,  since  they  had 
decreed  that  neither  Mrs.  Skaats’s  Sab- 
baths nor  her  wash-days  should  be  pro- 
faned by  visitors  to  the  City  Hall.  At 
other  times  she  was  always  available  with- 
in the  prescribed  hours,  “to  attend  upon 
company  that  may  choose  to  view  the  ele- 
gant apartments  of  the  Governor’s  Room, 
Council  Chamber,  etc.,  and  occasionally 
to  ascend  to  the  dome,  from  whence  there 
is  a delightful  panoramic  view  of  the  city 
and  harbor,  with  the  adjacent  country, 
that  are  seen  to  great  advantage  from 
this  elevation,  which  may  be  estimated  at 
100  feet.”  “A  small  douceur,”  adds 
Goodrich,  “is  usually  given  to  the  person 
in  attendance.”  Whatever  its  size,  the 
“douceur”  was  doubtless  earned,  for  the 
trip  up  the  tortuous  staircase  that  gave 
access  to  the  cupola  was  Alpine  in  its  diffi- 
culties of  ascent. 

The  third  floor  vacated  by  the  janitor, 
the  area  around  the  Rotunda  was  thrown 
wide  open,  and  its  walls  now  serve  as 
hanging  space  for  a most  illuminating  ex- 
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ONE  OF  McCOMB’S  STUDIES  FOR  THE  DOME— NEW  YORK  CITY  HALL. 


hibit  of  the  work  of  the  Art  Commission. 
One  cannot  view  this  record  of  designs 
as  submitted,  disapproved,  revised,  re- 
submitted and  finally  executed  Avithout 
giving  thanks  not  only  for  the  blessings 
we  own,  but  for  the  atrocities  we  have 
been  spared.  Along  the  south  front  of 
this  attic  story  the  Art  Commission  now 
holds  title  to  its  offices,  the  board  room 
serving  also  as  work  room  for  the  Com- 
mission’s Secretary,  Mr.  John  Quincy 
Adams.  This  room  as  remodeled  by  the 
city  and  furnished  through  the  generosity 
of  the  Commission’s  President,  Mr.  R. 
W.  de  Forest,  presents  an  appearance 
more  thoroughly  in  accord  with  the  pe- 
riod of  the  building  itself  than  any  apart- 
ment in  the  City  Hall.  A visit  would  be 
repaid  even  were  access  possible  only  by 
way  of  the  old  spiral  stairs;  since  1913, 
however,  this  adventure  has  been  made 
gratuitous  by  a new  stairwav  more  ade- 
quate to  its  purpose. 

From  the  first  of  the  later  restorations, 
the  architects  have  felt  the  danger  that 


though  the  building  were  restored  from 
end  to  end,  the  work  would  still  fall 
short  of  real  success  if  it  failed  to  imbue 
each  apartment  with  the  spirit  of  its 
own  day.  Consider  the  Governor’s 
Room,  for  instance,  without  its  Washing- 
ton desk,  its  hob  grates,  its  awkward 
high-backed  sofas.  Is  it  not  these  ele- 
ments equally  with  its  architecture  and 
its  portraits  that  create  the  atmosphere 
manifest  to  any  sensitive  visitor?  So, 
through  these  later  restorations,  a serious 
effort  has  been  made  to  utilize  the  ele- 
ment of  furnishing  to  produce  those  most 
elusive  qualities  that  help  to  make  up  a 
total  fitness  of  things. 

Much  thought,  we  know,  was  given  to 
the  furnishing  of  the  City  Hall  in  the 
first  instance,  not  only  as  concerns  floor 
covering  and  furniture,  but  the  embellish- 
ment of  walls  with  portraits.  We  have 
the  early  city  fathers  to  thank  for  the 
collection  of  Trumbulls  that  now  fills  the 
walls  of  the  Governor’s  Room.  The  col- 
lection was  well  under  way  in  1824  when 
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THE  EYE  OF  THE  DOME  AS  ENLARGED.  VIEW  FROM  DIRECTLY  BENEATH-NEW  YORK 
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the  Common  Council  besought  Lafayette 
that  he  “be  pleased  to  sit  for  his  portrait, 
to  be  placed  either  in  this  room”  (the 
Council  Chamber)  “or  in  the  gallery  of 
.portraits  in  the  City  Hall.  This  room 
[they  said]  in  which  we  meet  to  transact 
the  municipal  concerns  of  this  city,  is 
graced  with  the  full  length  portraits  of  a 
Washington,  a Clinton,  a Jay  and  a Ham- 
ilton— individuals  who  have  established 
a name  which  will  be  transmitted  to  fu- 
ture generations.  The  Portrait  Room  in 
our  Hall  is  embellished  with  the  portraits 
of  many  of  our  most  distinguished  citi- 
zens, civil,  military,  and  naval.”  Coming 
to  the  peroration,  they  proceed:  there  is 
“no  individual  now  living  whose  portrait 
will  be  viewed  with  greater  admiration 
and  interest  than  that  of  our  illustrious 
visitor,  General  Lafayette.”  The  result 
of  this  address  and  its  gracious  accept- 
ance was  the  fine  full  length  by  Morse 


that  hangs  as  an  over-mantel  in  the  May- 
or’s Reception  Room. 

In  the  matter  of  certain,  at  least,  of 
their  floor  coverings  the  Council  displayed 
a spirit  of  economy  to  the  nth  power. 
They  resolved  “to  employ  the  convicts 
in  the  Bridewell  in  constructing  matting 
to  cover  that  part  of  the  floor  in  the 
Court  of  Sessions  occupied  by  the  Audi- 
ence,” as  well  as  “that  part  of  said  room 
occupied  by  the  Court  and  the  Gentle- 
men of  the  Bar.”  More  attractive  in  its 
mental  suggestion  is  the  discovery  by  a 
member  that  “a  set  of  tapestry  had  been 
lately  imported  into  this  country  which 
would  be  highly  ornamental  in  furnishing 
some  of  the  apartments  in  the  New  City 
Hall.”  Further  than  this  we  are  told 
only  that  the  furnishing  committee  was 
authorized  to  make  the  purchase  “if  in 
their  opinion  suitable.” 

In  the  case  of  the  Governor’s  Room  we 
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MAYOR’S  PRIVATE  OFFICE— NEW  YORK  CITY  HALL. 
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DETAIL  AT  PORTICO— NEW  YORK  CITY  HALL.  COMPARE  THE  DETAILS  OF  THE  OUTER 
COLUMN  CAPITALS  WITH  THOSE  THAT  HAVE  BEEN  PROTECTED  BY  THE  ROOF. 


DETAIL  OF  SOUTH  FRONT-NEW  YORK  CITY  HALL. 
NOTE  CONDITION  OF  MAIN  CORNICE  AND  MODILLIONS. 
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DETAIL  OF  BALUSTERS— NEW  YORK  CITY 
HALL.  THE  MEREST  PRESSURE  WOULD 
BREAK  OFF  ANY  OF  THE  NECK  MOULDINGS 
AS  IT  HAS  DONE  IN  THE  CASE  SHOWN. 

know  something  of  the  cost,  if  not  the 
style,  of  the  furnishings.  Following  a 
resolution  by  the  State  legislature  advanc- 
ing money  for  the  purpose,  “not  exceed- 
ing one  thousand  dollars,”  the  Common 
Council  appropriated  a like  amount  and, 
to  quote  from  a pamphlet  issued  by  the 
Art  Commission,  “the  records  show  ex- 
penditures for  carpets  and  curtains,  but 
the  remaining  furnishings  appear  to  have 
been  those  which  were  brought  from  Fed- 
eral Hall.” 

The  newly  restored  rooms  cannot  be 
filled  with  antiques,  each  one  verified  as 
to  pedigree  and  placing.  What  can  be 
done,  however,  is  to  see  to  it  that  in  re- 
placing worn  out  furniture  of  stock  pat- 
tern, and  in  purchasing  new  articles  as 
such  purchases  become  necessary,  the 
new  be  chosen  always  with  a view  to  its 
singing  in  the  same  key  with  the  building 
itself.  Among  McComb’s  contemporaries 


were  numbered  cabinet-makers  and  clock- 
makers  whose  productions  were  worthy 
and  sincere.  The  last  of  the  originals  of 
their  handiwork  are  now  being  ferreted 
out  by  the  collectors.  But  the  City  Hall 
is  forming  gradually  a collection  of  its 
own — splendidly  executed  reproductions 
which  have  in  themselves  and  lend  to  the 
rooms  the  quality  of  one  hundred  years 
ago. 

Thus  the  committees  of  the  Board  of 
Estimate  will  henceforth  meet  around  a 
conference  table  which  has  for  its  proto- 
type the  dining  tables  made  by  Duncan 
Phyfe  about  1800;  they  will  sit  in  chairs 
after  the  same  master;  Mayor  Mitchell 
reads  the  hour  from  a banjo  wall  clock 
by  one  of  the  brothers  Willard ; his  secre- 
tary’s office  boasts  an  Eli  Terry;  many 
portraits  have  been  rescued  from  frames 
of  a debased  pattern  to  be  replaced  in 
reproductions  of  the  beautifully  designed 
and  executed  frames  by  Le  Maire. 

And  now,  strangely  enough,  it  seems, 
with  nearly  all  the  “apartments”  of  our 
City  Hall  restored  to  their  original  “ele- 
gance,” we  find  that  the  restoration  most 
sorely  needed  is  yet  to  be  made.  We  have 
saved  those  portions  of  the  interior  which 
the  hand  of  time  was  using  more  gently ; 
we  have  raised  barriers  in  some  degree 
against  the  dreaded  fire ; but  where  time 
and  frost  are  merciless,  where  storms  beat 
most  relentlessly — what  have  we  done  to 
preserve  those  delicately  carved  capitals, 
refined  modillions,  the  fragile  projections 
of  balusters  and  volutes  and  cornices? 
To  have  done  nothing  would  be  shameful 
— what  we  have  done  is  criminal ! Sure- 
ly no  desecration  that  has  attacked  the 
interior  can  equal  the  deliberate  savagery 
of  a sand-blast  over  these  lovely  marble 
surfaces.  The  dusty  coating  of  a hun- 
dred years  has  been  lost,  not  to  be  re- 
placed ; but  consider  that  this  coating  was 
also  a protective  cloak  to  shed  the  rains 
and  repel  the  frost.  Now  the  storm  beats 
directly  upon  a new,  tender  surface  that 
in  its  turn  is  being  crumbled  and  de- 
stroyed. 

A distinct  shock  awaits  anyone  who 
examines  the  condition  of  the  exterior 
marble  of  the  City  Hall.  The  balustrade 
above  the  roof,  most  exposed  to  action  of 
the  elements,  has  naturally  suffered  most. 
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Indeed,  that  along  the  north  side  has 
already  been  replaced  in  artificial  stone — 
itself  in  sad  disrepair.  On  the  east  front 
a baluster  has  fallen  out,  a half  dozen 
others  have  no  trace  left  of  the  neck 
moulding;  the  curved  shafts  of  the  balus- 
ters are  grievously  spalled  and  mutilated ; 
hardly  a moulding  of  the  pedestals  and 
coping  is  recognizable.  The  same  is  true 
in  only  less  degree  of  the  railing  that 
crowns  the  entrance  portico.  In  fact,  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  practically 
all  the  delicately  moulded  and  carved  mar- 
ble is  already  seriously  deteriorated ; it 
presents  a pulverized  surface  which  rubs 
off  beneath  the  finger ; mouldings  a half- 
inch thick  fall  at  a touch. 

The  sand-blast  will  never  again  be  per- 
petrated— of  that  we  may  be  certain.  But 


our  responsibility  will  be  equally  heavy 
if  we  do  not  bestir  ourselves  to  preserve 
the  priceless  remnant.  One  looks  on 
with  dread  as  the  stringing  of  lights  for 
each  succeeding  municipal  celebration 
takes  its  toll  of  mutilated  marble — a 
moulding  here,  the  leaf  of  a capital  there. 
Each  bit  of  carving  that  falls  can  never 
be  replaced ; each  winter  that  passes  takes 
with  it  something  irreparable ; each 
month  leaves  something  less  of  the 
City  Hall  than  graced  the  month 
before.  Our  own  age  builds  more  quick- 
ly than  McComb’s — but  not  more  sin- 
cerely; our  age  builds  higher — but  not 
more  beautifully.  Surely  in  this  can  we 
honor  our  fathers,  that  we  reverence  the 
work  of  their  hands,  and  preserve  intact 
our  inheritance. 


THE  CUPOLA,  AS  REBUILT 
AFTER  THE  FIRE  OF  1858. 


OLD  CHVRCHES 
OF  PANAMA 

Drawings  and  Text 
By'—'  C P Kimball 


The  destruction  of  old  Panama  by 
Morgan,  the  buccaneer,  in  1671 
was  so  complete  that  the  Spanish 
Crown  ordered  the  new  city  to  be  built 
five  miles  up  the  coast;  and  in  1672  the 
work  of  rebuilding  was  commenced.  Of 
the  old  city  very  little  remains  except  the 
tower  and  ruined  walls  of  the  Cathedral. 

The  site  chosen  was  a promontory, 
much  healthier  than  the  old  location,  and 
could  be  more  easily  defended.  No  ships 
could  approach  close  to  the  city  because 
of  shoal  water. 

On  the  water  side  a sea  wall  was 
built,  with  turrets  at  intervals,  and  this 
wall  was  continued  across  the  narrow 
neck  of  land ; beyond  it  was  a deep  moat. 
Access  to  the  city  was  by  draw-bridge 
and  gate. 

Portions  of  this  land  wall  and  moat 
can  still  be  seen,  although  the  city  long 
ago  outgrew  the  limit  set  by  this  boun- 
dary; we  now  find  houses  built  upon  its 
top  with  walls  rising  sheer  from  its  face. 
Through  an  archway  one  suddenly  comes 
upon  such  a view  as  this — a courtyard 
surrounded  by  buildings.  Before  us 
rises  the  old  city  wall  with  houses  built 
on  it,  and  at  a lower  level  we  find  a ter- 
race, with  houses  and  plants  set  off  with 
an  iron  railing  and  urn-topped  posts. 

As  wood  had  proved  such  a factor  in 
the  destruction  of  the  older  city  by  fire, 
it  was  ordered  that  all  buildings  in  the 
new  city  should  be  of  stone  or  brick. 
Thus  we  find  the  Cathedral  and  other 
city  churches  with  massive  walls  of 
brick  and  stone,  the  exterior  surface  be- 
ing plastered  with  cement.  The  roofs 
were  covered  with  tiles  which  through 
the  centuries  have  accumulated  moss  and 
plant  growth.  In  recent  years  many  of 
the  tile  roofs  have  been  replaced  by  cov- 
erings of  corrugated  iron. 


The  Cathedral  was  of  course  the  prin- 
cipal building  of  the  city;  and  as  such  it 
occupied  the  post  of  honor,  facing  the 
central  plaza  with  its  royal  palms  and 
other  tropical  trees  and  its  wealth  of 
flowers  and  foliage. 

Of  the  typical  Spanish  architecture  of 
the  time,  it  stands  a monument  to  the 
faithful  work  of  the  old  Spanish  artists 
and  artisans.  Educated  in  the  mother 
country,  these  masters  in  art  have  left 
their  imprint  on  the  old  monuments  to 
Catholicism  throughout  the  former  Span- 
ish South  American  colonies,  from  Mex- 
ico and  the  Isthmus,  on  the  north,  to 
the  extreme  southern  portion  of  the 
American  Continent. 

The  fagade  of  the  Cathedral,  between 
the  two  flanking  towers,  was  faced  with 
stone  of  a bluish  gray  color,  the  rest  of 
the  walls  being  of  stone  and  brick  with 
plastered  surfaces.  The  various  niches 
contain  carved  figures  of  wood. 

The  two  belfry  towers  have  spires 
whose  surface  slopes  are  studded  with 
clam  shells,  set  into  the  cement  in  geo- 
metrical patterns,  which  glisten  brightly 
in  the  bright  tropical  sunshine. 

Old  San  Felipe  bears  the  date  of  1689 
and  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  church  in  the 
city.  The  entrance  fagade,  although 
somewhat  spoiled  by  recent  restoration, 
is  very  interesting.  The  carved  figure 
over  the  main  entrance  is  of  wood.  The 
walled-in  garden  courtyard  on  a side 
street,  which  is  the  only  place  from  which 
the  church  tower  can  be  seen,  is  typically 
Spanish  with  its  banana  tree‘s,  palms  and 
flowers,  and  arched  cloister  beyond. 

Nearby,  fronting  the  plaza  of  the  same 
name,  is  San  Francisco  Church  with  its 
ornate  fagade  and  severely  plain  belfry 
tower  on  the  corner.  The  rear  of  this 
church  is  built  on  the  sea  wall.  Extend- 


REAR  VIEW-CHURCH  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO.  PANAMA  CITY. 


THE  FLAT  ARCH-CHURCH  OF  SAN  DOMINGO. 
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CHURCH  OF  SAN  DOMINGO,  PANAMA  CITY. 
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SUBURBAN  CHURCH,  PANAMA  CITY. 
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CHURCH  AND  SCHOOL  HOUSE,  ARRAJAN,  PANAMA. 


VILLAGE  CHURCH,  TABOGA  ISLAND,  PANAMA. 
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ing  to  the  left  is  a long  two-storied  build- 
ing with  arched  balcony  looking  out  on  a 
courtyard  on  the  city  side  and  windows 
opening  seaward  at  the  rear. 

La  Mercedes  Church,  like  the  Cathe- 
dral, is  faced  with  stone  between  the  two 
flanking  towers.  These  towers  terminate 
above  the  belfry,  however,  in  domes  in- 
stead of  spires.  An  interesting  domed 
altar  chapel  stands  close  to  the  street  at 
the  corner  of  the  main  building,  and  bal- 
ancing the  front  in  the  opposite  corner 
is  a domed  vault. 

San  Jose  is  a small  single-towered 
church  and  stands  near  Herrera  Plaza. 

The  beautifully  proportioned  entrance 
ito  the  Jesuit  College  buildings  bore  the 
•date  of  1739  and  was  executed  in  stone. 
At  the  time  this  sketch  was  made  ( 1905) 
the  buildings  were  roofless  and  in  ruins. 
The  entrance  and  most  of  the  walls  have 
since  been  demolished. 

Old  San  Domingo  Church,  built  en- 
tirely of  brick,  has  long  been  a ruin,  only 
the  walls  and  arches  remaining.  A few 


years  ago  when  the  site  was  coveted  for 
an  apartment  building,  the  old  flat  arch 
was  saved  for  sentimental  reasons  and 
with  the  front  wall  still  stands. 

This  old  arch  with  a span  of  thirty- 
seven  feet  and  a rise  of  seven  feet  nine 
inches,  built  of  brick  and  cement,  stands 
as  a tribute  to  the  skill  of  the  old  Span- 
ish artisans  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  story  of  its  construction  is  told  in 
the  Isthmus  as  follows : It  had  been  twice 
built  only  to  collapse ; the  third  time  the 
forms  were  removed  the  architect  took  a 
position  directly  beneath  it,  calling  on 
God  to  crown  his  work  with  success,  and 
the  arch  stood. 

The  various  village  churches  illustrated 
herewith  are  many  of  them  much  older 
than  those  of  Panama  City,  even  dating 
back  to  the  earliest  Spanish  settlement. 

The  little  church  on  Taboga  Island,  in 
the  village  of  the  same  name,  is  one  of 
these  and  fits  naturally  into  its  location 
at  the  intersection  of  the  narrow,  crook- 
ed, cobble  stone  paved  streets. 


METROPOLITAN  TRUST  COMPANY’S  FIFTH 
AVENUE  BRANCH  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 
CITY.  HOLMES  & WINSLOW,  ARCHITECTS. 


BANKING  ROOM— METROPOLITAN  TRUST  COM- 
PANY’S FIFTH  AVENUE  BRANCH  BUILDING,  NEW 
YORK  CITY.  HOLMES  & WINSLOW,  ARCHITECTS. 


DIRECTORS’  ROOM— METROPOLITAN  TRUST  COM- 
PANY’S FIFTH  AVENUE  BRANCH  BUILDING,  NEW 
YORK  CITY.  HOLMES  & WINSLOW,  ARCHITECTS. 
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DETAIL  OF  EXTERIOR  AND  PLAN  OF  GROUND  FLOOR 
—RESIDENCE  OF  MRS.  P.  F.  COLLIER,  SOUTHAMP- 
TON, L.  I.  WARREN  & CLARK,  ARCHITECTS. 
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HALL— RESIDENCE  OF  MRS.  P.  F.  COLLIER,  SOUTHAMPTON,  L.  I. 
Warren  & Clark,  Architects. 


PORCH-RESIDENCE  OF  MRS.  P.  F.  COLLIER,  SOUTHAMPTON,  L.  I. 
Warren  & Clark,  Architects. 


CORNER  OF  DINING  ROOM,  LOOKING  INTO  HALL 
— HOLFSE  AT  BRYN  MAWR,  PA.  CHARLES  WILL- 
ING, OF  FURNESS,  EVANS  & CO.,  ARCHITECT. 


LOOKING  FROM  LIVING  ROOM  INTO  HALL- 
HOUSE  AT  BRYN  MAWR,  PA.  CHARLES  WILL- 
ING. OF  FURNESS,  EVANS  & CO.,  ARCHITECT. 
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LOOKING  FROM  HALL  INTO  LIVING  ROOM— OWN 
HOUSE  AT  CHESTNUT  HILL,  PHILADELPHIA.  GEORGE 
HOWE,  OF  FURNESS,  EVANS  & CO.,  ARCHITECT. 


CORNER  OF  LIVING  ROOM— OWN  HOUSE  AT  CHEST- 
NUT HILL,  PHILADELPHIA.  GEORGE  HOWE, 
OF  FURNESS,  EVANS  & CO.,  ARCHITECT. 


HALL,  FROM  FRONT-OWN  HOUSE  AT  CHEST- 
NUT HILL,  PHILADELPHIA.  GEORGE  HOWE, 
OF  FURNESS,  EVANS  & CO.,  ARCHITECT. 


HALL,  FROM  REAR-OWN  HOUSE  AT  CHEST- 
NUT HILL,  PHILADELPHIA.  GEORGE  HOWE, 
OF  FURNESS,  EVANS  & CO.,  ARCHITECT. 
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BOOKS  ON  COLONIAL  ARCHITECTURE 

By  RICHARD  FRANZ  BACH 

Curator,  School  of  Architecture,  Columbia  University 
Part  III. — Dwellings  (Continued) 


OUR  formative  architecture  has  re- 
sulted largely  from  a logical  combi- 
nation and  mutual  interdependence 
of  two  well  defined  currents  of  growth. 
We  may  trace  on  the  one  hand — or  at  any 
rate  readily  reconstruct — the  trend  of  the 
quick  response  to  utilitarian  demands, 
and  we  may  accurately  follow  the  devel- 
opment of  direct  European  inspiration 
and  suggestion  in  Colonial  architectural 
results  on  the  other. 

The  very  first  building  activity  brought 
a workaday  supply  for  the  demand  of 
shelter,  later  for  that  of  comfort  and  con- 
venience. The  stage  of  building  history 
represented  by  this  structural  phase  of 
architecture  must  be  considered  a tem- 
porary makeshift,  a concession  to  the 
mechanical  exigencies  attendant  upon  the 
problem  of  re-establishing  in  mid-course 
and  in  an  untamed  land  a type  of  life 
that  had  been  accustomed  to  a fair  degree 
of  comfort  and  of  architectural  environ- 
ment. Measured  by  the  difficulties  met 
by  the  various  groups,  this  task  involved 
for  the  Colonists  essentially  a revision  of 
existence,  an  unaccustomed  demand  upon 
resource  and  also  upon  endurance.  Such 
requirements  can  produce  only  rude 


structures  gradually  rising  in  the  stand- 
ard of  habitability  from  the  log  cabin  min- 
imum upward.  As  the  first  struggle 
yields  a modicum  of  victory,  as  harvest 
follows  harvest  in  plentiful  supply,  as 
fishing  and  trading  find  ample  reward  in 
productive  commodities  that  bring  new 
blood  to  the  European  market,  and  as, 
finally,  the  Colonist  is  enabled  by  the  light 
of  untold  thrift  and  perseverance  to  read 
the  economic  compass  clearly,  we  note 
at  once  the  echo  of  growing  prosperity 
in  improved  architectural  quality  on  every 
hand — cropping  out  gradually  in  details, 
in  portable  objects,  then  in  mass  disposi- 
tion and  whole  exterior  treatment.  The 
firstlings  of  utility  no  longer  satisfy; 
physical  comfort  and  convenience  they 
may  at  the  end  have  offered,  but  they  did 
not  contain  within  themselves  the  ulti- 
mate possibilities  of  aesthetic  develop- 
ment, nor  did  they  fit  snugly  enough  into 
the  architectural  frame  which  the  Colon- 
ist had  unconsciously  carried  with  him 
as  one  of  his  strong  memories  from  the 
religiously  bigoted  mother  country.  Thus 
when  the  call  for  a better  architectural 
environment  came,  he  sought  in  vain  the 
inspiration  for  design  in  the  land  of  his 
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conquest,  for  it  had  bred  no  architectural 
tradition  that  he  might  consider  available 
for  his  purposes  or  commensurate  with 
his  need,  and  such  artistic  promise  as  it 
held  his  mind  had  not  been  cultivated  to 
perceive.  There  was  then  but  one  course 
open  to  him,  and  that  implied  a harking 
back  to  homeland  types  to  forms  made 
famous  through  many  years  of  life  in  Eu- 
rope, and  still  kept  before  his  eyes  by  the 
constant  associations  of  travel  and  com- 
merce. Add  to  this  the  insistent  demand 
for  churches,  public  buildings  of  various 
kinds,  and  finally  for  residences  of  the 
wealthy,  and  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  ap- 
preciate the  readiness  with  which  the 
Colonist  closed  his  eyes  to  the  question  of 
a potential  indigenous  type  of  architec- 
ture, perhaps  largely  of  wood,  in  this 
country.  This  seeking  for  inspiration  or 
actual  sources  for  imitation  in  the  home 
country  brought  about  the  earlier  or  true 
Colonial  phase  of  our  architecture,  for 
this  is  built  upon  a happy  blending  of  both 
the  tendencies  thus  far  mentioned.  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a varie- 
gated style  manifestation,  its  particular 
aspect  controlled  by  the  land  of  origin 
whence  the  second  of  its  determining  fea- 
tures was  derived,  whether  English, 
Dutch,  German  or  Swedish,  the  Colo- 
nial manner  retains  in  its  earlier  and  more 
faithful  stage  the  racial  differentiation 
which  may  be  considered  one  of  the  im- 
portant qualities  in  its  attractiveness. 

To  the  very  end,  however,  of  this  ear- 
lier stage,  the  effect  of  struggle,  of  thrift, 
of  homely  beginnings,  and  of  the  pain- 
fully slow  course  of  parallel  cultural  prog- 
ress, must  be  accounted  for,  although 
often  overshadowed  by  local  wealth,  as 
in  the  seaboard  towns  of  New  England, 
and  although  in  so  many  cases  of  the 
actual  buildings  superseded  by  recon- 
structions or  rebuildings  in  the  later  more 
acceptable  and  more  thoroughly  Euro- 
pean Georgian  manner.  Allowance 
must  also  be  made  in  the  earlier  buildings 
for  the  technical  limitations  due  to  lack 
of  skill  and  to  the  bending  of  unaccus- 
tomed minds  to  the  uses  of  new  materials, 
though  without  the  resource  of  invention 
which  might  render  the  new  materials 
into  designs  expressive  of  their  own  qual- 
ities, and  which  was  therefore  replaced 


by  sheer  imitation  of  European  models — 
curiously  enough  almost  always  with 
most  fortunate  results.  Conditions  in 
which  all  of  these  elements  are  active 
factors  invariably  encourage  decided 
modifications,  detailed  at  first,  but  in  the 
end  embracing  the  whole  architectural 
field,  the  variations  in  the  smaller  motives 
often  yielding  pleasant  surprises  palpably 
indicating  original  form  intentions  but 
suggesting  also  a potentiality  of  design 
that  explains  the  rapid  progress  of  later 
American  architecture. 

But  we  must  also  account  for  a well 
defined  second  phase  of  our  formative 
architecture.  The  use  of  the  words 
“Colonial”  and  “Georgian”  interchange- 
ably betrays  a confusion  of  two  points  of 
view  that  have  long  led  astray  students 
and  defied  teachers.  Historians  them- 
selves have  not  in  the  past  devoted  their 
energies  in  this  field  to  an  analysis  of  the 
claims  of  both  titles  and  it  is  not  until 
very  recently  that  we  find  one  of  their 
number,  Mr.  Eberlein,  who  has  closely 
studied  his  period,  has  recognized  both 
designations  as  in  good  standing  and  as 
thoroughly  applicable  to  particular  stylis- 
tic products,  and  has  set  down  their  indi- 
vidual and  interacting  effejcts.  In  his 
volume  on  The  Architecture  of  Colonial 
America,  reviewed  in  the  Architectural 
Record  for  March,  1916,  the  rapidly 
growing  tendency  to  consider  the  two  as 
distinctive  names  for  two  different  though 
often  combined  style  currents  comes  to 
its  own,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
near  future  will  see  the  complete  accept- 
ance of  the  new  creed  in  this  respect. 
The  general  description  of  our  early 
buildings,  i.  e.,  until  1800  or  shortly  after, 
indiscriminately  as  Colonial  or  Georgian 
is  assuredly  wrong,  both  in  the  political 
as  well  as  in  the  architectural  sense.  We 
might  better  speak  of  a Colonial  manner 
as  the  nearest  approach  to  an  indigenous 
architectural  style  that  our  early  builders 
could  concoct.  Even  this  was,  in  exter- 
nals at  least,  one-half  of  foreign  sugges- 
tion. And  we  might  then  separately  con- 
sider the  Georgian  phase  as  the  later 
adept  imitation  of  a thorough  Renais- 
sance character  from  contemporary  or 
slightly  earlier  English  models.  This 
phase  remained  an  architectural  imposi- 
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tion  upon  the  true  course  of  building  de- 
velopment in  this  country.  It  produced 
many  splendid  buildings,  but  it  caused 
the  destruction  of  as  many  finely  charac- 
teristic earlier  houses  of  a truly  Colonial 
type  which  were  soon  deemed  unworthy 
of  the  pompous  “codfish  aristocracy”  in 
New  England  that  characterized  in  part 
the  last  seven  decades  of  our  Colonial 
history  and  the  first  two  of  our  separate 
national  existence. 

The  whole  fundamental  principle  of 
Georgian  architecture,  to  quote  Mr. 
Eberlein,  “afforded  a direct  antithesis  to 
the  conceptions  upon  which  Colonial  ar- 
chitecture was  based.  It  breathed  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  well  ordered  classicism 
that  had  spread  over  the  Continent  and 
over  England  in  the  train  of  the  New 
Learning  and  had  its  outward  concomi- 
tant in  the  stately  creations  inspired  by 
the  masterpieces  of  Greek  and  Roman 
antiquity.  However  modified  by  the  suc- 
cessive media  of  its  transference  from  the 
original  springs  of  inspiration,  it  still 
voiced  the  measured  formality  and  easy 
restraint  inherent  in  the  ancient  models. 
It  was  essentially  the  architecture  of  a 
well-to-do,  polished,  and,  if  you  will, 
somewhat  artificial  state  of  society  that 
demanded  a medium  of  courtliness  and 
circumstance  of  surroundings  for  its 
proper  existence.  The  formal  note  of 
classicism  had  come  into  English  archi- 
tecture in  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI,  had 
flourished  apace  under  Inigo  Jones  and 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  blossomed 
richly  in  domestic  forms  during  the  reigns 
of  William  and  Mary  and  Queen  Anne. 
With  the  Queen  Anne  developments, 
however,  we  have  but  little  direct  concern 
in  America.  It  was  not  until  the  first 
George  had  been  some  years  on  the  throne 
that  a marked  change  became  evident  in 
the  domestic  architecture  of  the  Ameri- 
can Colonies.  By  the  end  of  the  first 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  there 
had  been  a marked  increase  in  the  wealth 
of  the  country.  A reasonable  security 
from  the  alarms  of  Indian  warfare  and 
an  orderly  and  uninterrupted  course  of 
civil  life  left  the  well-to-do  more  time  to 
pay  to  the  amenities  of  existence,  and 
the  general  growth  of  material  prosper- 
ity provided  the  means  to  indulge  the 


taste  for  larger,  better  and,  in  a word, 
more  pretentious  domestic  environment 
that  accorded  with  the  affluence  and  im- 
portant social  position  of  the  prominent 
citizens.  When  the  worthies  of  the  early 
eighteenth  century  were  thus  minded  and 
encouraged  to  build  anew  for  themselves 
and  erect  substantial  and  more  commo- 
dious homes  for  their  own  use  and  the 
enrichment  of  their  posterity,  nothing  was 
more  natural  than  that  they  should  turn  to 
the  mother  country  for  a suitable  style 
and  pattern  to  direct  them  in  their  new 
undertaking.  They  were  always  most 
punctilious  to  follow  the  styles  of  London 
in  their  clothing  and  prided  themselves 
upon  the  accuracy  with  which  they  kept 
pace  with  all  the  changing  fashions  in 
apparel  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea. 
In  like  manner,  also,  they  looked  to  the 
current  architectural  fashions  in  England 
for  inspiration  to  guide  them  in  so  mo- 
mentous a matter  as  the  establishment 
of  a dwelling  suited  to  their  estate  and 
fit  to  be  the  domicile  of  succeeding  gen- 
erations of  their  name.” 

Quite  obviously  the  two  phases  of  our 
formative  building  era  discussed  above 
are  not  to  be  considered  as  successive 
steps  in  development,  without  the  multi- 
farious readjustments  due  to  a stylistic 
blood  transfusion.  Peculiarities  of  the 
second  phase  appeared  in  the  other  seem- 
ingly  before  they  were  historically  due  to 
be  effective,  and  details  of  the  earlier 
time  continued  as  motives  grafted  upon 
the  main  stem  of  the  later  as  though  in 
defiance  of  the  encroachment  of  the  new 
European  grand  manner.  What  is  more 
a certain  consanguinity  makes  itself  ap- 
parent as  a subcurrent,  especially  in  New 
England,  a relationship  due  to  a continued 
use  of  wood  both  as  an  original  basis  of 
design  and  as  a new  vehicle  of  expression 
for  forms  which  in  the  English  prototype 
had  appeared  in  stone.  By  way  of  ex- 
ample of  the  former,  at  least,  the  invet- 
erate New  England  tradition  of  clap- 
boards may  readily  be  pointed  out;  a 
heritage  from  true  Colonial  times,  it  was 
favored  by  a continued  acceptance  in 
Georgian  designs  which  had  always  been 
executed  in  stone  or  at  least  in  brick,  and 
Avhich  had  furthermore  been  treated  in 
like  fashion  elsewhere  in  the  Colonies. 
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The  whole  of  these  prefatory  remarks 
may  be  taken  in  general  as  a resume  of 
the  specific  circumstances  that  produced 
New  England  architecture  roughly  up  to 
about  1810  or  1815,  at  any  rate  until  the 
abortive  Greek  and  other  alleged  classic 
revivals  were  assured  of  their  brief  day 
of  obsession.  With  the  above  indication 
of  the  various  style  phases  as  a back- 
ground, we  may  then  proceed  to  a con- 
sideration of  the  published  works  which 
have  concerned  themselves  in  a restricted 
sense  with  the  field  of  formative  architec- 
ture in  the  New  England  states.  These 
publications  are  easily  classified  as  (1) 
regional  works,  namely  those  that  treat 
the  whole  of  New  England  as  a general 
area  exhibiting  fairly  uniform  charac- 
teristics; (2)  works  dealing  with  Colo- 
nial manifestations  in  individual  states ; 
(3)  works  concerned  with  the  narrow 
local  effects  of  style  in  single  cities;  (4) 
monographs  on  individual  houses  or 
groups  of  houses.  To  these  should  be 
added,  of  course,  the  books  covering  the 
field  at  large  and  containing  subdivisions 
devoted  to  groups  of  states  or  single 
states,  and  likewise  the  volumes  of  meas- 
ured details,  which,  being  composed  of 
interesting  selections  of  smaller  features, 
must  also  be  of  a more  general  character, 
for  the  collection  of  such  features  re- 
quires no  small  degree  of  selective  forag- 
ing. Such  works  almost  invariably  offer 
a goodly  sprinkling  of  examples  chosen 
from  New  England  territory. 

Among  the  regional  examples  we  may 
cite  at  least  two  collections  of  photo- 
graphs, one  of  measured  details,  one  of 
sketches,  and  three  illustrated  text  vol- 
umes. We  must  mention  again  Mr.  Eric 
Ellis  Soderholtz  and  Mr.  James  M.  Cor- 
ner, whose  work  entitled  Examples  of 
Domestic  Colonial  Architecture  in  Nezv 
England  (Folio,  50  plates,  meas.  11 
inches  by  44  inches.  Boston ; The  Bos- 
ton Architectural  Club;  1891.  Rare), 
maintained  the  general  high  quality  of  the 
other  collections  of  photographic  mate- 
rial issued  under  the  former  gentleman’s 
name.  Several  larger  collections  have 
since  appeared,  but  the  standard  of  the 
earlier  work  has  not  been  excelled.  As 
is  usually  the  case  with  books  of  such 
character,  the  limited  edition  leaves  many 


a later  admirer  unsatisfied  when  the  value 
of  the  work  is  finally  recognized. 

A single  volume  of  sketches  has  been 
issued  covering  the  field  of  New  England 
domestic  buildings,  that  by  Arthur  Little 
entitled  Early  Nezv  England  Interiors, 
Sketches  in  Salem,  Marblehead,  Ports- 
mouth and  Kittery  (Long  quarto,  no 
text,  36  numbered  plates.  Boston:  A. 
Williams  and  Company;  1878.  Rare). 
The  utility  of  works  of  this  kind  has  of 
course  been  reduced  to  a minimum  by  ad- 
vances in  the  art  of  the  camera  and  more 
especially  by  the  latter  day  demand  for 
measured  drawings.  Books  of  sketches 
must  present  consummate  skill  in  the  ma- 
nipulation of  the  chosen  medium  and  a 
decided  painter’s  quality  in  order  to 
achieve  success  in  the  architectural  field 
at  the  present  time,  and,  granted  that  the 
work  is  successful  to  this  extent,  its  ap- 
peal even  then  will  be  along  lines  and 
among  readers  not  primarily  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  architecture. 

A good  collection  of  measured  draw- 
ings of  recent  date  covering  the  eastern 
states  is  that  by  Lois  L.  Howe  and  Con- 
stance Fuller  entitled  Details  from  Old 
New  England  Houses  (Folio,  no  text,  50 
plates,  meas.  eleven  inches  by  fourteen 
inches.  New  York:  The  Architectural 
Book  Publishing  Company;  1913.  $9). 
We  are  glad  to  note  that  this  work  re- 
stricts itself  to  details  only;  many  others 
of  similar  humble  intention  and  restraint 
would  be  welcomed.  T he  details  are  well 
selected  and  a number  of  careful  profiles 
merit  attention.  The  profile  or  section 
of  mouldings  and  like  features  is  invari- 
ably an  honest  test  of  quality  and  safe 
guide  for  study ; without  it  we  must  rely 
upon  the  eye’s  story  alone,  while  the  pro- 
file accomplishes  the  end  achieved  by  the 
section  of  a whole  interior,  giving  a sug- 
gestion of  the  sense  of  touch  and  a defini- 
tion of  the  fact  of  depth  in  motives  in  the 
effect  of  which  the  eye’s  interpretation 
is  too  often  the  sole  reliance.  The  pres- 
ent work  offers  good  sheets  of  measured 
doors,  panels,  stairs,  cornices,  and  in- 
cludes also  a few  furniture  plates.  Two 
suggestions  for  improvement  of  this  and 
other  collections  of  measured  drawings 
at  once  present  themselves : first,  the  in- 
troduction of  a few  interesting  details 
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of  actual  constructional  features,  e.  g., 
framing  methods,  joinery  solutions  gen- 
erally, as  seen  in  stair  landings,  upper 
story  overhangs,  and  the  like ; second,  the 
introduction  of  the  small  photographic 
perspective  at  one  comer  of  the  plate 
or  in  its  centre,  if  feasible,  as  an  optical 
check  for  dimensioned  line  drawings  and 
especially  as  a concomitant  of  measured 
section  drawings.  Much  of  the  history 
of  Colonial  architecture  might  be  written 
in  terms  of  the  first  of  these  suggestions 
and  much  impulse  to  study  offered  by  the 
second,  not  to  mention  the  encouragement 
of  the  layman  in  the  difficult  field  of  the 
appreciation  of  architect’s  drawings. 
Dimensioned  isometric  drawings  for  con- 
struction details  would  encourage  the 
study  of  the  essentials  of  the  building  art 
of  our  Colonial  past,  and  would  undoubt- 
edly bring  to  light  many  interesting  de- 
velopments, as  for  instance  in  the  ques- 
tion of  the  origin  of  the  several  attractive 
types  of  Dutch  Colonial  roofs,  the  true 
use  and  origin  of  the  much  favored  clap- 
board and  its  frequent  understructure  of 
half  timber  work,  in  fact  the  general  mat- 
ter of  the  relation  of  builder  to  architect 
at  a time  when  the  architect  as  an  indi- 
vidual species  was  gradually  distinguish- 
ing himself  by  dint  of  science  and  sense 
from  the  broader  genus  of  masters  of 
masonry  and  carpentry.  It  is  obvious,  of 
course,  that  the  immediate  modern  prac- 
tical intention  of  the  book  of  measured 
drawings  often  precludes  the  presenta- 
tion of  such  details  as  we  have  ventured 
to  suggest ; perhaps  a better  versed  future 
will  find  in  them  a useful  spur  to  its 
revived  study  of  Colonial  methods  of 
workmanship  when  good  structural  evi- 
dence has  entirely  disappeared. 

All  the  text  volumes,  of  which  we  re- 
cord three  in  the  present  regional  group, 
are  by  Mary  Harrod  Northend.  This 
writer  has  long  identified  herself  with 
the  exploitation  of  the  Colonial  field, 
both  in  published  photographs  and  in 
books.  She  is  at  home  in  the  New  Eng- 
land district  and  has  presented  an  account 
of  its  chief  dwellings  in  Historic  Homes 
of  New  England  (Royal  octavo,  pp.  xvi.+ 
274,  with  numerous  illustrations,  chiefly 
photographs ; index.  Boston : Little, 

Brown  and  Company;  1914.  $5).  In 


this  book  the  author  has  frankly  adopted 
the  pilgrim’s  attitude  toward  the  shrine 
of  a past  stage  in  civilization:  much  of 
this  feeling  is  noticeable  between  the  lines 
of  her  text,  which  correspondingly  and 
necessarily  becomes  almost  entirely  non- 
technical. Her  journeys  from  home  to 
home  have  revealed  the  doleful  fact, 
emphasized  by  architects  and  lay- 
men alike,  that  they  are  “often 

tenantless ; some  with  sagging  roofs 
and  gaping  sides,  fast  falling  into 
decay.”  Some,  however,  finding  a hap- 
pier fortune,  are  “well  preserved  and 
freshly  painted,  surrounded  by  well  kept 
lawns  and  posy  beds,”  with  some  effort 
at  keeping  alive  the  portrait  of  a romantic 
period  of  growth  in  the  nation,  a sturdy 
time  of  the  laying  of  foundations.  The 
pilgrim’s  devotional  reserve  is  likewise 
maintained  in  the  author’s  descriptions  of 
the  individual  buildings,  through  which 
the  reader  is  led  as  by  the  inveterate 
itinerary  of  a Colonial  Baedeker,  the 
pages  crowded  with  a multitude  of  as- 
terisks to  indicate  the  objects  meriting 
special  attention.  A semi-popular  tone  is 
given  to  the  work  by  this  method  of  writ- 
ing and  the  more  rigid  and  unfeeling  ar- 
chitectural quality  is  superseded  by  the 
need  for  satisfying  the  interested  layman. 
In  this  field  Miss  Northend  is  doing  a 
creditable  work.  There  is  no  greater 
source  of  cultural  breadth  than  the  gen- 
eral field  of  fine  arts,  and  of  these  archi- 
tecture above  all  forms  a frame  into 
which  daily  life  is  fitted.  If  its  qualities, 
its  history,  its  inspirational  and  educa- 
tional value  can  be  brought  home  to  those 
who  now  see  least  in  its  products,  let  the 
books,  whatever  their  special  considera- 
tions of  style  or  period,  be  published  ad 
nauseam;  time  will  weed  out  the  chaff 
among  them  after  their  effect  is  felt. 

In  the  present  work  a number  of  the  im- 
portant old  mansions  of  the  New  England 
district  are  given  space,  beginning  with 
the  House  of  Seven  Gables,  in  all  twenty - 
one  characteristic  examples.  There  are 
no  plans  or  measured  drawings ; the  de- 
ficiency in  this  important  regard  is  slight- 
ly compensated  for  by  the  profusion  of 
photographic  reproductions,  of  which 
there  are  over  ninety,  many  of  them  of 
interiors  not  generally  accessible.  There 
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is  a good  index,  but  we  miss  the  incentive 
of  a bibliographic  reference  list  to  en- 
courage the  layman  to  undertake  further 
excursions  into  a fascinating  province  of 
architectural  development.  The  volume 
is  surely  useful;  although  for  the  archi- 
tect it  would  constitute  a species  of  “light 
reading,”  for  the  layman,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  might  assuredly  be  considered  a 
good  beginning  for  more  extensive  study 
of  a highly  remunerative  kind. 

Another  volume  by  Miss  Northend 
considers  the  problem  of  making  over  old 
structures  for  modern  purposes.  In  Re- 
modeled Farmhouses  (Royal  octavo,  pp. 
xiv.+264,  with  numerous  photographic  il- 
lustrations, index.  Boston : Little,  Brown 
and  Company;  1915.  $5)  she  has  aptly 
treated  over  twenty  well  selected  ex- 
amples of  remodeled  buildings  and  has 
described  the  alterations  that  have  con- 
verted them  into  attractive  modern  homes. 
Interior  spaces,  roof  lines  or  silhouettes, 
fireplaces,  window  and  door  frames, 
porches  and  entrances,  and  other  features 
as  well,  have  been  individually  treated 
under  each  of  the  examples  considered 
and  their  value  gauged  as  possible  con- 
tributing factors  in  the  process  of  the 
remaking.  It  is  found  that  the  situation 
of  the  old  houses  in  general,  due  to  the 
foresight  in  choosing  sites  manifested  by 
early  builders,  is  generally  thoroughly  sat- 
isfactory for  modern  purposes  also,  and 
that  only  the  building  itself  will  require 
attention  from  the  “restorer.”  A care- 
fully selected  wall  paper,  a coat  of  paint 
of  proper  tint,  a judicious  restoration  of 
wooden  cornice  or  pediment,  or  a pains- 
taking new  bit  of  modeled  plaster  in 
hopeful  imitation  of  the  old,  may  then 
operate  to  transform  completely  the  in- 
terior or  to  a great  extent  even  the  ex- 
terior of  an  old  house  without  loss  of 
character.  Atmosphere  of  former  times 
and  comfort  in  accordance  with  the  manu- 
facturers’ latest  announcements  may 
therefore  readily  be  combined  by  a wise 
manipulation  and  restoration  of  old 
forms.  To  quote  the  author : “There  is 
a v/ealth  of  possibilities  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  old  farmhouses  that  are  easily 
recognized  by  the  experienced  eye  of  the 
architect.  The  study  of  lines  which  de- 
termine the  size  and  the  design  of  the 


old  building  is  most  interesting  and 
teaches  a lesson  in  old  time  architecture 
which  is  extremely  fascinating.  The 
adaptation  of  the  house  to  new  and  dif- 
ferent purposes,  the  creation  of  a pic- 
turesque result  wholly  unlike  yet  follow- 
ing the  lines  of  the  original  building,  calls 
into  play  not  only  skilful  designing  but 
careful  planning.  Many  of  these  old 
homes  contain  fine  woodwork  which  is 
often  hidden  under  layer  upon  layer  of 
hideous  wall  paper  bought  with  an  eye  to 
price  rather  than  to  good  taste.  The  fire- 
places are  sometimes  bricked  up  and 
plastered  over  to  permit  the  use  of  a 
modern  ‘air-tight’ ; the  wainscot  and  mold- 
ing are  buried  under  coats  of  unattractive 
paint  and  give  little  impression  of  their 
value  until  the  original  walls  and  wood- 
work are  laid  bare.  Some  houses,  more  es- 
pecially those  situated  near  the  coast  and 
erected  during  the  period  of  commercial 
prosperity,  were  built  by  ship  carpenters 
and  wood  carvers  during  dull  seasons.  In 
these  one  comes  occasionally  upon  a 
wonderful  old  fireplace  or  perchance  a 
porch  that  shows  artistic  carving.  Many 
of  these  old  dwellings  naturally  show 
original  treatment,  and  it  is  to  these  that 
the  architects  of  to-day  turn  for  men  who 
were  forced  to  use  their  brains,  since  they 
were  unable  to  turn  to  books  for  ideas.” 
And  again:  “In  these  old  houses,  more 
especially  those  that  are  past  complete 
restoration,  the  architect  of  to-day  fre- 
quently finds  choice  old  woodwork.  Some- 
times it  is  a rare  bit  of  pumpkin  pine 
such  as  is  seldom  seen;  again  it  is  a fine 
old  wainscot,  or  a wonderful  staircase 
that  has  been  saved  from  the  ravages  of 
time.  Often  some  of  these  details  are 
introduced  into  another  remodeled  farm- 
house to  replace  parts  too  far  gone  to  be 
used.  The  growing  vogue  of  the  country 
home  has  led  to  the  restoration  of  many 
of  these  old  time  farmhouses  and  has 
saved  many  a valuable  structure  from 
falling  into  decay.  Fortunately  the  ap- 
preciation of  their  possibilities  came  be- 
fore it  was  too  late  to  save  them  from 
destruction,  although  many  that  could 
have  done  service  were  allowed  to  go  to 
ruin.  There  are,  however,  many  fine  ex- 
amples still  standing,  and  some  of  these 
have  been  altered  to  suit  modern  uses. 
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Little  wonder  the  old  farmhouse  has  come 
into  its  own,  its  attractiveness  after  re- 
modeling making  it  available  for  summ.er 
or  for  all  the  year  round  uses.  * * * 

Often  the  house  has  been  photographed 
to  show  both  its  former  appearance  and 
the  results  of  the  restoration.  Some  own- 
ers, however,  have  given  little  thought  to 
the  original  structure,  and  it  is  left  to 
the  imagination  to  picture  the  house  as  it 
used  to  be.”  The  photographs,  as  usual, 
are  of  good  quality,  though  a better  angle 
might  have  suggested  itself  in  some  cases. 
In  this  matter,  of  course,  the  exigencies 
of  the  site  must  be  admitted  as  the  con- 
trolling features.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  the  volume  might  have  profited  by 
an  occasional  plan,  and  assuredly  by  a 
few  larger  scale  photographs  of  details, 
as  of  mouldings,  decorative  features  of 
mantels  and  the  like.  There  is  a de- 
tailed index;  but  again  we  miss  a bibli- 
ography. 

A volume  of  considerable  value,  this 
time  in  the  broader  field  of  domestic 
architecture  at  large,  though  with  a de- 
cided emphasis  upon  New  England  origi- 
nals, is  the  same  author’s  Colonial  Homes 
and  Their  Furnishings  (Royal  octavo, 
pp.  xxi.+252+plates  117,  index.  Boston: 
Little,  Brown  and  Company;  1912.  $5). 
This  undertaking  has  an  authoritative  air 
and  the  writer  proves  herself  conversant 
in  detail  with  domestic  architecture  both 
of  the  earlier  true  Colonial  as  well  as  of 
the  later  imposing  Georgian  varieties. 
The  work  is  composed  of  seventeen  chap- 
ters in  which  the  subject  matter  is  treated 
topically.  We  find  broad  headings  such 
as  Old  Houses,  or  Old  Time  Gardens, 
followed  by  more  detailed  discussions  of 
the  narrower  fields  of  Colonial  doorways, 
of  halls  and  stairways,  or  of  fireplaces 
and  mantelpieces.  There  are  also  good 
sections  on  minor  features  of  collateral 
interest,  such  as  wall  paper,  four  posters, 
old  clocks  and  other  types  of  furniture. 
All  told  the  volume  is  of  a certain  his- 
torical value  and  will  prove  especially  use- 
ful as  a parallel  reference  for  Mr.  Eber- 
lein  s book  considered  in  an  earlier  issue 
of  the  Architectural  Record.  Having 
once  restricted  herself  to  the  domestic 
phase  of  Colonial  architecture,  the  author 
found  it  more  advisable  to  subdivide  her 


subject  into  minor  headings  or  categories 
covering  a multitude  of  details,  as  we  have 
indicated,  rather  than  to  cite  a mass  of 
historical  data  and  examples  by  the  cumu- 
lative evidence  of  which  to  prove  certain 
truths  of  style  and  domestic  activity.  The 
method  followed  recommends  itself  as  a 
pleasing  variant  from  the  usual  scattered 
allusions  to  such  matters  in  works  on  the 
Colonial  houses.  Hitherto,  unless  we 
sought  the  material  in  separate  articles  in 
periodicals,  the  references  to  the  minor 
yet  none  the  less  important  matters  of  the 
portable  furniture  and  furnishings  of  the 
old  houses  have  been  too  frequently  con- 
sidered as  thoroughly  subordinate  or  ac- 
cessory details  in  the  general  treatment 
of  the  edifices. 

{To  he  continued.) 


PERIOD  FURNITURE 

There  are  some  books  that  defy 
the  reviewer.  He  may  be  a judge 
of  quality  in  bookmaking;  he  may 
be  an  able  critic  of  subject  matter;  but 
the  particular  nature  of  a volume  may  be 
such  as  to  make  almost  impossible  in 
terms  of  printed  words  a clear  and  ade- 
quate conception  of  the  book  for  him 
who  has  not  held  it  in  his  hand.  This  is 
especially  true  of  volumes  denoted  “prac- 
tical books,”  or  handbooks  of  manufac- 
ture, and  of  guides  or  indicators  that  deal 
with  a multiplicity  of  details,  cataloguing 
categorizing,  indexing  and  labeling  them 
for  the  layman  as  well  as  for  the  con- 
noisseur. Unfortunately,  the  better  the 
workmanship  in  a volume  of  this  kind, 
the  worse  is  it  apt  to  fare  at  the  hands  of 
the  reviewer.  We  are  therefore  handi- 
capped at  the  outset  in  attempting  to  set 
down  in  full  the  features  of  utility,  care 
in  execution  and  knowledge  of  style  man- 
ifested in  The  Practical  Book  of  Period 
Furniture,  Treating  of  Furniture  of  the 
English,  American  Colonial  and  Post- 
Colonial  and  Principal  French  Periods, 
by  Harold  Donaldson  Eberlein  and  Ab- 
bott McClure  (J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia  and  London ; octavo, 
pp.  371,  pi.  47+19,  many  text  illustra- 
tions; $5).  This  is  the  fourth  of  the 
series  of  “Practical  Books”  that  have 
come  from  the  Lippincott  Press,  and  it 
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is  easily  the  best  of  the  four.  It  is  the  dates  are  also  indicated.  The  chapter  then 
outcome  of  a happy  collaboration  in  discusses  the  style  in  detail  under  sub- 

which  the  writer  and  the  artist  have  ject  headings  such  as  names  of  pieces: 

wrought  together  to  produce  a work  of  e.  g.,  tables,^  bedsteads,  stools,  highboys, 

general  utility  for  the  layman  who  is  settles,  etc. ; decorative  processes : e.  g., 

neither  writer  nor  artist.  The  volume  is  painting,  lacquer,  veneer,  marquetry,  etc. ; 

intensely  practical,  with  its  succinct  or  motives  of  decorative  design:  e.  g., 

grouping,  its  segregation  of  dominant  scrolls,  laureling,  pendants,  balusters, 

characteristics  and  quick  methods  of  clas-  lunettes,  etc. ; and  finally  takes  up  at 

sification  and  identification.  As  the  au-  length  the  materials  and  structure.  In 

thors  themselves  put  it,  the  material  has  the  text,  again,  there  are  references  to 

been  “carefully  digested”  and  prepared  the  text  illustrations,  and,  in  turn,  to 

for  general  assimilation.  the  chronological  key.  In  addition,  there 

The  most  attractive  feature  of  the  are  forty-seven  double-tones  in  the  body 

book  is  the  illustrated  chronological  key  of  the  book,  a good  glossary,  a brief  bib- 

preceding  the  text.  This  is  a series  of  liography  and  an  exhaustive  index.  The 

nineteen  plates  containing  on  both  sides  fourteen  chapters  concerning  the  styles 

well  selected  groups  of  objects  indicat-  are  supplemented  by  one  on  furnishing 

ing  definite  stylistic  tendencies.  Each  and  arrangement  and  another  containing 

plate  bears  as  title  a style  name  with  in-  much  needed  safeguards  for  buyers  and 

elusive  dates,  a suggestion  of  the  chief  collectors.  The  line  drawings  by  Mr. 

materials  in  which  furniture  of  that  time  McClure  are  thoroughly  useful  and  might 

was  built,  and  a page  reference  to  the  readily  be  more  numerou°.  We  corn- 

text.  Referring  to  the  pages  cited,  the  mend  especially  the  attention  given  to 

reader  finds  a chapter  whose  heading  ac-  sections  and  profiles,  which  are  cut  off 

cords  with  that  of  the  plate  in  the  key.  with  a shilling  in  the  average  reference 

Minor  style  names,  as  well  as  reigns  and  work  of  this  character.  R.  F.  B. 
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Some  months  ago  we 
were  glad  to  present 
Mr.  Frederick  Ackerr 
man’s  address  to  the 
students  of  the  College 
of  Architecture  at  Cor- 
nell University.  The 
article  in  question  under- 
took the  thoroughly  altruistic  task  of 
inoculating  a portion  of  the  growing  gen- 
eration of  architects  v/ith  the  virus  of  a 
new  creed,  a creed  that  is  as  obvious  as 
reason  itself  to  any  who  run  and  pause 
only  occasionally  to  read,  and  which, 
because  of  its  patent  reality,  is  deprived 
of  appropriate  understanding  on  the  part 
of  a “businesslike”  profession.  Mr.  Acker- 
man preaches  a broader  idealism,  not  cir- 
cumscribed by  the  office  walls,  nor  yet  by 
the  limits  of  a private  practice,  but  by 
municipal,  state  or  even  federal  needs;  by 
the  manifest  requirements  of  that  essen- 
tially gregarious  animal,  man,  who  lives 
in  communities,  but  cannot  plan  them,  or 
decorate  them,  or  even  build  them  with- 
out the  architect,  from  whom,  in  turn,  no 
friendly  assistance  is  forthcoming  unless 
it  be  balanced  by  a check  on  the  national 
bank.  This  broader  idealism  is  the  secret 
of  public  good,  whether  it  be  denominated 
public  spirit  or  altruism;  it  should  be  in 
great  measure  at  the  base  of  every  archi- 
tect’s career,  and  it  can  do  more  than 
buildings  themselves  to  advance  the  pro- 
fession of  architecture  and  to  enlighten  a 
much  maligned  public — a public  which  has 
always  been  high-handedly  considered  irre- 
trievably ignorant  of  things  architectural, 
however  worthy  of  help  otherwise.  The 
community  spirit,  or  broad-gauged  concep- 
tion of  professional  duties,  was  in  the 
Greek  city-state  the  keynote  of  public  life; 
one  who  had  taken  no  part,  direct  or  repre- 
sentative, in  the  government  of  his  city 
was  denominated  “idios,”  from  which  an 
English  word,  now  of  ulterior  significance, 
has  been  derived. 


The  field  beyond  the  office  walls  is  an 
unploughed  area  of  ethical  responsibilities, 
which  hitherto  have  been  rudely  cast  off 
by  the  busy  practitioner,  traveling  from 
consultation  to  inspection  and  back  to 
drafting  board.  Yet  these  responsibilities 
are  the  sign  by  which  the  architect  must 
ultimately  conquer.  The  cities  of  this 
country  will  finally  awake  to  a sense  of 
their  own  magnitude  and  then  a thousand 
opportunities  must  be  counted  lost.  It  is 
the  proper  sphere  of  the  architect  now  to 
raise  up  the  level  of  public  intelligence  so 
that  it  may  see  the  light  of  civic  beauty, 
and  cleanliness,  and  safety,  and  health.  It 
is  his  duty  to  teach,  as  all  artists  must 
teach,  not  by  a host  of  carefully  studied — • 
or  carefully  “inspired” — examples,  but  by 
ascending  the  pulpit  and  stirring  a sluggish 
public  conscience.  The  Pennsylvania  Sta- 
tion or  the  New  York  Public  Library  may 
awaken  pride  and  satisfaction  in  the 
citizen;  they  will  not  teach  him  to  formu- 
late his  own  architectural  wants.  Out  of 
these  wants  must,  in  the  final  balance,  come 
the  great  new  things  which  shall  be  called 
of  the  twentieth  century. 

So  then,  in  the  end,  the  artist  must  be 
content  to  serve  as  a sort  of  specialized 
pedagogue,  slowly  raising  those  variable 
and  indefinable  qualities  called  popular 
taste,  temperament  or  sense  of  beauty  so 
that  they  may  compare  with  always  more 
rigorous  standards.  And  in  these  stand- 
ards the  public  welfare  should  be  the  guid- 
ing or  axial  motive.  Then,  presently,  in 
your  citizen  will  be  engendered  a personal 
pleasure  in  the  growth  of  civic  beauty, 
for  he  will  be  able  to  appreciate  it;  he 
will  no  longer  speak  of  the  improvements 
“they”  are  making  in  the  Plaza,  but  will 
rather  include  himself,  with  the  feeling  that 
“we”  have  a hand  in  it.  For  all  aspects 
of  city  planning  should  be  blessed  with  a 
universality  of  appeal,  and  this  can  spring 
only  out  of  popular  understanding.  The 
“cities  destined  to  be  havens  of  multitudes” 
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which  have  “giown  up  with  the  abandon 
of  petty  villages”  will  then  be  of  the  past, 
for  the  petty  villager  will  better  under- 
stand his  own  potential  growth  and  plot 
Main  Street  accordingly.  He  will  not  for- 
get his  parks  or  “public  lungs”;  he  will 
regulate  in  due  time  the  width  of  his 
streets  so  that  gloomy  canyons  rising  to 
towering  heights  may  not  replace  four- 
story  buildings  without  increase  of  public 
circulation  space;  likewise  he  will  appor- 
tion his  city  area  for  the  varied  purposes 
of  residence  and  industry  and  calculate  his 
traffic  facilities  with  such  apportionment  in 
view;  in  short,  he  will  not  be  guilty  of 
that  lack  of  prevision — the  insistent  myopia 
of  city  fathers  endowed  with  an  atrophied 
civic  conscience. 

But,  says  the  architect,  we  are  producing 
fine  buildings;  the  public  demand  is  met. 
The  people,  he  believes,  should  be  left  to 
work  out  civic  problems  themselves;  he  is 
a man  of  business.  That  is  his  sentiment, 
although  he  loudly  endorses  the  schemes 
of  a small  number  of  courageous  city  plan- 
ners, struggling  to  regulate  a semblance  of 
order  out  of  a chaos  of  misunderstanding 
and  ignorance  and  shortsightedness  and 
“citizen’s  rights.”  Nature’s  elements  may 
be  left  “to  work  out  themselves,”  but  the 
concrete  and  tri-dimensional  facts  of  stone 
and  steel  are  amenable  to  man-made  regu- 
lations, and  these,  in  turn,  are  as  efficient 
as  a bull  in  a china  shop,  unless  there  is 
knowledge  brought  to  their  making,  unless 
they  can  stand  the  crucial  tests  of  con- 
venience, common  sense,  eflfectiveness,  cost, 
durability  and  health.  Civic  waste  due  to 
civic  blindness  in  such  matters,  if  calculat- 
ed even  roughly,  would  present  an  amazing 
figure  in  the  smallest  incorporated  com- 
munity; and  this  waste  is  the  outcome  of 
makeshifts,  the  logical  result  of  the  blunder- 
ing efforts  of  governing  bodies  serving  too 
many  masters.  In  matters  artistic  the 
American  public  can  see,  as  someone  has 
said,  as  far  as  the  end  of  its  nose.  Per- 
haps to  be  effective  for  the  moment  this 
statement  would  bear  qualification.  Yet 
there  can  be  but  one  source  of  information 
to  lengthen  the  range  of  vision  of  this 
American  public,  and  that  source  is  the 
artists,  the  architects,  themselves.  As  for 
the  present,  instead  of  trying  manfully  1o 
elevate  public  taste  to  an  appreciation  of 
its  own  civic  needs,  the  usual  practice  fol- 
lows a line  of  mu-h  less  resistance.  A 
number  of  persons  desiring  to  aid  “the 
public,”  procure  legislation  and  hand  it 
down  to  “the  public,”  which,  of  course. 


pays  the  resultant  taxes.  The  public  is 
helped  in  such  cases  as  a dog  is  helped  by 
a muzzle.  The  poor  public  should  be 
taught  of  its  own  accord  to  require  such 
legislation.  The  process  must  be  slow; 
so  are  all  such  great  processes  of  develop- 
ment, interminably  slow;  but  it  must  result 
in  civic  salvation. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  say  that  the  heritage 
to  be  handed  on  must  be  better  than  that 
conveyed  to  us.  We  must  down  the  night- 
mare of  dirt  and  the  white  plague,  of 
gloom  and  musty  air  and  infant  mortality, 
of  the  lack  of  conveniences  of  cleanli- 
ness in  dwellings,  of  bodily  discomfort,  of 
traffic  inconvenience  and  danger,  of  fire 
peril,  of  the  absence  of  nature  in  our 
streets — in  short,  of  the  thousand  and  one 
possible  evils  that  may  be  born  of  an  ignor- 
ance of  city  planning  and  the  default  of  a 
civic  conscience. 


In  reading  the  enter- 
taining and  comprehen- 
A Bib-  sive  succession  of  ar- 

liographical  tides  in  the  Architectur- 

Annota-  al  Record  by  Mr.  Rich- 
tion.  ard  Franz  Bach  on  the 

bibliography  of  Colonial 
architecture  I have  made 
a memorandum  of  one  observation  of  fact 
which  may  be  of  interest.  Mr.  Bach  de- 
scribes the  1914  edition  of  Mr.  G.  Henry 
Polley’s  “Architecture,  Interiors  and  Fur- 
niture of  the  American  Colonies  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century,”  G.  H.  Polley  Co.,  pub- 
lishers, Boston.  This  is  practically  a re- 
print of  Mr.  Polley’s  work  of  the  same 
title  published  in  1895,  with  the  addition 
of  a scholarly  foreword  by  John  Lyman 
Faxon. 

In  his  careful  resume  of  the  contents  of 
the  books  he  mentions,  Mr.  Bach  does 
not  seem  to  have  observed  that  in  the  El- 
well  publication  of  1897,  G.  H.  Polley  Co., 
Boston,  some  of  the  same  plates  relating 
to  Southern  States  are  used  as  in  Mr. 
Polley’s  own  work  of  1895,  with  this  ex- 
ception— that  the  plates  are  reversed  as 
regards  right  and  left.  Anyone  who  cares 
to  see  the  difference  it  makes  to  reverse 
a design  of  a house  as  regards  right  and 
left  may  satisfy  himself  by  comparing,  say 
Brooklandwood,  in  Mr.  Polley’s  and  Mr. 
Elwell’s  publications.  From  my  knowledge 
of  Maryland  houses  I am  able  to  state  that 
the  Polley  plates  (1895)  are  in  the  correct 
relation  to  the  object.  In  the  1914  edition 
of  Polley  these  same  originals  are  repro- 
duced in  the  proper  aspect.  J.  M.  H. 
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A Challenge  to 
Twentieth 
Century 
Materialism. 


A wealthy  resident  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  John 
Pitcairn,  has  devoted  the 
sum  of  nearly  $1,000,000 
to  the  erection  of  the 
new  Sweden  borgian 
Cathedral  at  Bryn 
Athyn,  Pa.  The  inter- 
esting feature  of  the  project  is  not,  however, 
the  sum  made  available — which  in  this 
country  is  not  regarded  as  disproportionate 
for  such  purposes — but  the  frankly  ana- 
chronistic intention  of  the  builders,  who 
plan  to  eliminate  all  machine  made  ma- 
terials. There  will  not  be  two  stones  alike 
in  the  whole  structure;  there  will  be  con- 
tinued variety  in  capitals  and  supports,  and 
specific  variations  in  all  arches  and  win- 
dows. All  straight  lines  have  also  been 
avoided  in  step  and  column,  in  rafter  and 
window  casing.  The  Philadelphia  Ledger 
presents  an  account  of  this  challenge  to 
twentieth  century  materialism  from  which 
we  quote:  “Every  part  of  the  work  is  by 

hand.  Stone  is  quarried  and  cut  right  on 
the  ground.  Tremendous  oak  rafters,  two 
by  three  feet  in  thickness  and  thirty  feet 
long,  to  be  used  in  supporting  the  roof,  were 
cut  on  Mr.  Pitcairn’s  property  a year  ago, 
and  fashioned  by  the  hands  of  skilful 
craftsmen.  No  steel  or  iron,  not  even  a 
supporting  beam  or  a nail — is  to  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  building.  Wherever  join- 
ing is  necessary  oak  pins  will  be  used. 
Plaster,  also,  has  been  prohibited — every- 
thing in  fact  of  modern  invention  that 
could  in  any  way  destroy  the  medieval 
purity  of  construction.”  The  minutest 
care  has  been  accorded  to  the  preparation 
of  all  details  of  the  design,  and  especially 
to  the  matter  of  studying  the  proper  effect 
in  their  final  positions.  Thus  plaster  models 
without  number  were  cast,  first  in  small 
size  for  a preliminary  test  of  proportion, 
then  at  half  scale  for  final  approval  of  detail 
design,  lastly  in  full  size  and  placed  in  the 
ultimate  position  to  be  occupied  by  the 
cut  stone  piece.  This  is,  of  course,  in  full 
accord  with  the  well  known  point  of  view 
of  the  architect,  Mr.  Ralph  Adams  Cram, 
who  places  little  faith  in  architectural 
drawings  when  life-giving  details  are  to  be 
executed. 

All  told  the  building  is  only  two  hundred 
feet  in  length,  seventy-five  feet  through  the 


transept,  and  its  maximum  height  will  not 
exceed  one  hundred  feet,  not  including  a 
fifty-foot  free  tower  above. 

The  medieval  point  of  view  has  been 
further  emphasized  by  the  leveling  of  ranks 
among  the  artists  and  artisans  employed,  all 
of  whom  are  considered  equals  in  the  bot- 
tega.  The  best  masons  available  have  been 
gathered  for  the  work;  their  originality  as 
artisans  has  been  stimulated  by  permitting 
them  a certain  amount  of  freedom  in  adding 
their  own  conceptions  to  the  work  in  hand, 
and  their  initials  appear  on  each  cleanly 
cut  stone. 

But  the  current  day  and  year  have  in- 
truded, nevertheless,  upon  the  idyllic  scene 
that  might  otherwise  have  been  staged  in 
1250  in  the  Isle  de  France,  for  the  account 
above  quoted  continues:  “Mr.  Pitcairn 

even  went  to  the  extent  of  having  the  train 
schedule  changed  in  order  better  to  suit  the 
needs  of  the  forces  in  his  charge.  As  most 
of  the  workrnen  established  their  head- 
quarters in  the  city,  the  railroad  abolished 
the  train  leaving  Bryn  Athyn  at  4.23  in  the 
afternoon,  substituting  a schedule  at  4.42  to 
allow  them  to  commute.”  There  is  in  this 
an  ugly  hint  of  an  eight-hour  day  and  of 
labor  unions.  But,  to  be  sure,  there  were 
guilds  in  the  old  days,  even  though  the 
working  hours  were  measured  only  by  the 
full  course  of  the  sun. 
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Prof.  A.  D.  F.  Ham- 
lin’s third  paper  on 
“Gothic  Architecture  and 
Its  Critics”  will  appear 
in  the  August  number. 
Its  postponement  was 
brought  about  by  our 
making  a very  special 
demand  upon  the  limited  time  which  Prof. 
Hamlin  has  at  command  for  literary  work 
during  the  academic  year.  The  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  Architectural  Record 
falls  in  July,  and  we  believe  that  the  most 
acceptable  way  of  commemorating  the  occa- 
sion will  be  to  publish  a competent  re- 
view of  American  architecture  during  the 
last  quarter-century.  We  are  pleased  to 
be  able  to  announce  that  Prof.  Hamlin  has 
undertaken  to  write  the  review,  which,  we 
feel  confident,  will  be  a notable  contribu- 
tion to  architectural  history  and  criticism. 


